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T0 THE he Fa 
.. Moſt Reverend b ather i in ceD,.. 


WILLIAM; 


By the Divine Puayidency, . 


Lord Archbiſhop of Chnterluys 
_ Primate of all E NG 4 Tp and\ 
Metro opolitan 3 Oneia a 
| of ti) Majefties 'moR a ny 

- Privy poviry and Changetiu. 


| Kt wk As , pa 
REID EULLEY 1043 "JUN % 

May it pleaſe.your FIN 00 DW IT \ 
t3Þ refent: : here No 
0 S8"thc Writings of a\ffing, 
V5 ad; have preſamed that 
Y pl oz wauld{ honomrthat 
_—_— Ty FD fared, Namereven va 
6\Heathen fo far, as to\achpr of the 
Work,,\were''it butt. for the \Aitbor's 
Jake." Foriaxitndy.melIibeoffiimall 
(anſuchan Ageasthis) none. of Foad 
Grate' s 'Teaft.\commendations; thas 
on A 2 you 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


you are truly QoBames ; ſoT ſuppoſe 
Tour ſelf account it no ſmall happi- 
neſs, thtt Torr live to ſerve ſo Great 
Fe Vaerarkl a Fling. But Jpeg 
would hot ferve,” I 

_ adde, ther they are the Wri- 
1s-0f the: Wilelt, the Learned'ſt, 
hep Beſt that ever was" among Hea- 
then Rings, if Hiſtorians may % cre= 
dited.. lt is objerved by ſome of them 
as a great, tf wnment. of: the Divine 
—— = fuch a Prince was 
rovided a cf 17mes, when all 
: _—_ yay Tuine and 
confaon and. all ny Hoa 
mea>.werg thought. tvo fitHevy keep 
the Empire\ flauding > thi tap 20 
fer oation whereaf they generally ad- 
Jes theſongular:and extraoridin 
gory. Wiſdom of this Wnez both-in 


bis Wars. abroad; and in bis Civil 
Government { at home; Hence it is, 
that a4 of a. imam of whole __ no 

ope, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatcty. 
hope, we commonly ſay, Ne dalus qui. 
dem : /o was it uſed as a. Proverb in 
after-ages by 1 fome of them, of 4State 
irrecoverably gone, and de(lined, Ne 
Marcus quidem, Asfor his Learn- 
ing, 1 could wiſh Tour Grace had the 
leiſure to peruſe the Hiſtorians own 
words, leſt mine may ſeem "too byper- 
bolical, and yet come far ſhort of their 
expreſſicns, What ſhall-{ ſay then of 
his Integrity, which is fo commended 
by them, as i alone' might well be 
. thought ſaſbcien without any other 

commendation,to make him Incompa= 
rable* And indeed Ifear I have ſþo- 
ken but improperly, when [ have men- 
tioned his Wiſdom, Learnitg, and In- 
tegrity, as three ſeveral Excellencies, 


ſince that ( as be Himſelf profeſſed, 
and they report of him)all the Learn- 
ing he was ambitioug.of, was but to 
be Wiſe; and all theWiſdom, but to 


be Good. The Writings of ſuch a one, 
A3 [ 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
T know Tour Grace woul: reſped, al- 
though he bad been n0 King. And 


yet another reaſon, which hath made 


me the bolder to preſent them to Your 


Grace ts, becauſe in reading them You 
ſhall ofien read Tour ſelf; and though 
perchance Tour Modeſty will not ſuffer 
You to makethe application,yet others 
will, I anifure, that ſhall read him ; 
and I could not but have reſpef untd 
it, Upon theſe reaſons I have preſu- 
med. If beyond reaſon; I can excuſe 
my boldneſs no otherwiſe, but as I 


EVE 


Your Grace's 


IF Humbly devbted Chaplain, 


Meric Cafaubon. 


| 


Some few Teſtimonies con- 
cerning Antoninus, and theſe 


his Books. 


Out of Survas, 


Anrcus the Roman Emperour, whons 
it is eafier to admire in filenct, than to 
praiſe, it being altogether impoſſible to 
equal bis merits with any expreſſion of words. For 
from his youth having betaken hinsſe/f to a comp*- 
ſed, and ſetled —_—_ of life, be was never ſeen to 
alter his countenance, through tither fear, or plea» + 
ſure. He muſt approved the Stoicks, and was their 
follower, not onely in their order and diſcipline of 
life, but alſo in their courſe and method of Learn- 
ing. He therefore from his younger years, became 
fo famors and illuſtriow, that Adrianus intended 
oftentimes to ſettle the Empire upon bim : but ha= 
ving after a more legal nay firſt ſettled it upon 
Antoninus Pius, he nevertheleſs reſerved the fuc- 
ceſſion of it unto Marcus. He thought good alſo 
by marriage to ally him unto Anton. Pius, that ſo 
by ſucceſſion of blood alſo be might come to the Emre 
pire» As for Marcus) be ſtill continued in the ſame 
private courſe of life, and in the like ſubjeftion. 
as other Romans did, and was in nothing altered 
by this adoption, and new «ffinity. And when be 

| A 4 Was 


b 


was come to the Empire, and bad the alſoime 
power in his bands, | ory and nas an abſoime 


Monarch : | be w wn tows 2 
infomtiy; Son Cory £5: 
pay; Myſifrers aud. 12aberen's, [04s Nis govern- 


em; be was no leſs meth and molerace. ; 


Again out of the ſame. 


M Arcus Antoninus 4 Roman Emperour, þa- 

ving deſerved jn all things the commenda= 

tion of a perfett- Philoſopher, &c. He hath writ» 

toy prom_R the courſe of bis own lifes taeiee 
coks, 


Athenagoras, a Philoſopher of Athens, in 
his Apology for the Chriſtians addreſ- 
fed unto Marcus Antormims, and bis 
Son Commodus, by way of bumble Me- 
diation and Interceſhon. 


[| Know well enough, that ye do not more ſur» 
*paſs others in royal power and prudence, than 
in the exatt perfeflion of all menner of Learning - 
ſo that even they that haye ſingled ow, and why 
<pged themſelves to any one part, have not attained 
10 that happy perfeftion in that one, which ye bave 
attained unto in all parts of Learning. | 


Jul. Capitol. in vita Marci. 


* Rit enim jpſe tantz tranquillitatis, ut vul- 
tum nunquam Mutaverit marore vel gaudio, 
OY Philoſo- 


- — 


— 


— —e—_— 


Philoſophiz deditus Stoicz, quam & per opti- 


mos quoſque. magiſtros acceperat , & andique 
iſe colleger as. : *+ 


. Vuleatins Gallicazns, in Avidio Caſſia. 


NE defuere qui illum [ Ca/ſmws, (cil. ] Cath» 
linam vacarent 5- cum. & jpſe exet ſe 
ita appellari , addens futurum ſe | rob f 
Dichpes oceidifſet, Antoninum boc -nomine = 
Ggnificans z/ qui tantum enituit in Philoſephi 

at icurus ad bellam Marcommanicum, timen 
bus caun&tis ne quid fatale proveniret, rogams 
fic, non adulatione ed ſerid, ut przcepta Phir 


loſophiz ederct Tor? 
Awrelins Vidor, in Breviario. 


2j:-A_ Marco ſapientizy innocentiz, ac lis 
terarum fuit, ut is Marcommanos cum filio 
Commodo, quem Czſarem ſuffecerat, , petiturus, 
Philoſophorum obteRantium { p4 } circumfun- 
deretur, ne ſe expeditioni aut pugnz prins com- 
mitteret, quan ſeRarum -ardua & occulta expla« 
nay:fſet. Ita incerta bell; ( in ) cJus ſalute do- 
&rinz ſtudiis metuebantur 3 tantumque illo im- 
perante floxuere artes bonz , ut illam glgriam 
etiam temporum putem, 


If. C. Exercit. in Bar. pag. 85. 


flita 3n hanc ſententiam ſcribit M, Anto- 
ninus Imperator, in ſms illis diving lis 
biis, &c. ets 

ldem 


lem ad iſta Julii Capit: tidens res humanass 
&+, Non 'ridere; fed rite, ac ſuo pretio aſtima- 
re res humanas ſolitus hic vir fapientifſimus. 
Hoc ille nos docet, divinis illis ſuis libris : ve- 
Jut-cum aitin 11, non enin-rempero mihi,” quin 
mellitiſimi doRoris verba adſcribam, ec. 


nn 


Camerns Nov. Led. lib. 7. Cap. 1. 
Mz Amrelins Antoninus, Imperator op- 


- timus, atque idem Philoſophus tantus, ut 
hoc meruerit proprium cognomen , duodecim 
conſcriplit 4e officio ſuo libros, maximz pietatis, 
humanitatis, temperantiz, eruditionis , aliarum 
rerum przclararum teſtes pleniſſimos z & cum 
quibus multorum Philoſophorum operoſa prz- 


 cepta collataz meritd ſordere pofſint. Qzocir- 


ca nemo, ſpero, male collocatum tempus puta» 
bit, quod in 'ejns operis le&ionem ſudiose 
quondam impendimas, cdm ex' ea przter cxte- 
ra, fruftum hunc' retulerimus, quod 'ex multis 
vitiofis locis duo ſaltem dextro, fi dicere licer, 
Xſculapio fanavimns. Ac primum ſub finem 
primt hb. ait, ov up em Mov wa cena os 
Pumzu3 x; mind ' x, mils amats mw uan, re- 
petitur autem Sw ons, mys o# ray tafler, 
fed pro 4, ego wn legendum affirmare non 
dubito, Nam 1deo mox ſabjungit hec, * off 
Is ov waripivlw, & iSiulw fucuny ' wides 
epi, Qijod fi, mquit, in poeticis & orato= 
rits ſ4dus taeliciter progreſlus fuiſſem 3 nemo me 
inde retrahere, & ad majora perducere facile 
potuffet, Quocirca Diig gratias ago, quod in 
fiadiis illis non nim's magnum feci profſeRum, 
| nec 


| nec ea nimis adamare coxpi, Nec injuria, Im- 
| perator, Nam ut in' homine privato tolerari 
fortafſis queat, fi natura jubente, ſappetente 
otio, aſpirante fortuna, jucunda Mnſfarum ftu- 
|. dis paulo dincius colat, & amarniflimas firenas, 
quz tamen non dent fine mente ſonum, atten- 
tius ac pertinacius auſcultet : Ita non PN {t 15, 
quem ad res maximas gerendas, ac totits Unis 
verſi curam natira- progenuit, alio cogitationes 
omnes ſuas,. quam ad eum m_ dirigere, & 
ut illam afſequatur quam citiſhme, non omnem 
{ operam dare, -Sed jam ad alternm pergamus 

' locum: Infin, lib. ſexti, hanc adfert amilitndi- 

nem, #3} wry) oi ras) i land or) of warns rh, VI. 
was Le0r, di m8 av mwgonT;er; = ms avnt yp, L. 
Usppyin 73 mis guTNesm OWTIEUY, " 7 mis Trode 
mAouevos vntervey ; Q1emadmodum , quit, fi 

nautz gubernatori, aut xgrgti medico maledi- 

cerent, non facile alinm auſcultarent, nec vel 

ie ve&orum falutem, vel hic zgrotantium ſani= 

fatem procirare poſſet ; ita cum quis alius nun- 
quam-alteri bene & re&e monenti parere conſt- 

lium capit, is non temere vel rectum vitz cur- 

4 ſum tenere, vel poſt errorem in viam poſſi: re- 

| dire, Verum quod pene oblitus eramy * pro + There is 
| xuBeprar) & lardorre, legendum eſt whegrwrm x, no need 
iefLeyrs;, Quod cum non advertiſſer inter- of this. 


EY : The ſenſe 
pres, alioqui doRiſſimus , quique paucos hac is better. 


2tate pares habet, aljenum plane ſenſum com- ,, 1. 
mentus eſt. Sed -profeto homines omnes ſu- words 
mus, & erramas facillime : nec reperitur hoc are prin- 
ſzculo quiſquam, qui ſecurus poſſit medinm My- 1d. Sce 
modigitum oftendere, 


'T 


there, 


——— 


Atany 


Many more Teſtimonies might be added if need 
were : but of all late Writers I know wyt any that 
bath had more to dos nith Antohinas than Barthi- 
w in buy Adverſaria 3 7 will-not ſay ro what pure 
poſe, becauſy I will not prevecupy the Reader s 
judgement, the Book being every where to be had- 
In lien of it, I will adde that here, which I know 
will be f wery good uſe to the Learned : and that 
#, 4 brief Colletion of thoſe peſſages of Anto- 
nana, ( of all I will not ſay» but of moſt I dare ) 
that are any where cited by Saidas 3 with reference 
10 the particular books and places of Antoninus 
from whence they are taken + whereby many places 
bob in che Text of Sudas it ſelf, and in;the late 
learned Interpreter 5 Tranſlation of the ſaid Suidas, 
way eaſily be correfted and ſupplyed by them that mill 
take the pains to compare them. 

Suidars "Araricredy meg. AtoryriTo, &c. An- 
ton, B, I. n. III, Of Diognetus, &c. | 

Suidas. dxieguore &h + Maps *Anmwvivs ovyypasr 
Eco XV T19ME im Brwngar wins xj TOW THXSS 
pope, two; wiumm, XY Anton, B, II. on, XII. If 
thou ſhouldſt live 3OCO. or as many 100CO. of 
3tars, &c, wr 

Suidar. Smvevcir, py ms euro piver 6d, x, m6 
Kepiopy © Uvdiag Nargdort eh huparmopere avny, 
&c. Anton. B. II. n. X. Aralſo nhat is it to dyes 
end how if a max ſhall conſeder, &C. 

Saidas, &y1x&. 5 wh ewnargur, KC. wid? yppels 
evdryuns neyrey pes mvay i © ommny reaper, In 
&g,9Xs vipu, wnds de muiry Tphre, &C, Anton. B. I. 
n. IX. not often, nor without great neceſſity, cc 

Suidas. d\lnged'&. & 3 ion ragdadnſuc, 
&c. Anton. B. IX, n. III, Bu if thou defireſt « 
more pp 4'ary$Ce S widase 


Suidas, <\ixoO- , euneribrl ry 8c, wings 
midy $6 H) apes Thr plas, of pd i inogere 
Anton. B, F, ne XIH: His care to preſerve bis 
friendly &C. 1 + » | 
” Suidars Tp Or: 9dr, 5 Sneuie, Rc. ml 
yfamm wi ogifee Anton, B, Vs N. XXII, Be noe 
angry, Cc UND G0 Rog” 

Suidas, daiuor, 4 ice #9, KC. wh: a IMS 
Tigoy 7% mirrs xuxAg etenpyouilc; x; ms iow yas 
iedr9y1@;, xy ls F fuals 7 whuary, cc, An- 
ton. B, II;n, JI. There. nothing more wretched 
than that ſoul which in a kind of circuit compuſe, 
ſeth all things, &C. 

Suidase "EnaubdnX. ywity* pint Im. uh 3+ 
reels Emnnapbdriga 7 Bapfdgur # ovnun, Ce 
Anton. B. I. n. VII. And not reproachfully to res 
prebind «ny other, &C. C 

Suidas. $9xI&r, Mdex© * Armwir@--.quciv, low 
ed vaghivay arena, % 74 Ble wWid&;, Geo. An- 
ton. B, Ill.n, V. 45 one that £ d, as it merty 
nothing but the ſound of the T rumper; 8C, 

Suidase Wage. © ware Mp) 3 x cwincule 
mg Mdpry *Armwrirg, Anton. B. IV. n. ITT, ws 
ewuapte why prom, Þ ff wudgfar 3Nv div hife 
" cooruley. By tranquillity I underſtand 4 decent 
erderly diſpoſition and carriage, &c,z 

Suidas. *Opſs Mia) x Gg21@. MaprG@, 3efor 
$1) 6 wh 3pdiuerer. Anton, B, INT, n. VI. Rather 
like one that is ſtraight of bimſelf, bc. 

Shidass *Qomicy if 3 Blas i 6590s pin oote 
«ds & 5 Bla pos hdpans 3x7 Ancori. By IX. 
n. INI. # is therefore the pare of a wiſe wan in 
matter of death, not in any + | to carry bim* 
ſelf, &C- 


Suidas. 


— > OC —— x — — CCI ns. ny 


Suidas. oem 0Ken©r, mud a ms, 8c, HY apy + 
$K:7THy, wide ofts Te Tama bngau Anton, Br T1, 
n, 111, . Nox to keep. quail; for: the gamey . { 

Suidas. Tleggmſwuay xavoy, KC, & 9 Downs 
mgdmi[uas Anton. B. IX. mn. 11s See before in 
«124; Gr, 

Sudase acendyO 7 apand10- Name ON 
rendrC, xz mAprapiC, xz Tremp Tue, Ma pts E 
* Ayrwyive, Anton. B. I. n. 1. 

S uidas. Torn, axons Tine GC © T% Ss oupa> 

1& hunmus $6 40 bapirgot, ure ws fv ms 
gniloC@r, ww mos ximonoper;, &c. Anton. B. I. 
Ne XIII. His care of his body within bounds and 
meaſure, $C- 
. Suidas: EvpBaivorre , Pppartyin. T avuBaires 
Ab9udly, 44 Tv TS any Aids vu vis T3401, XC. 
Anton, B. V.n. VIII. As of ſquare ſtoner, when 
either in walls, &Cc. 

Suidas, Tepamic , Ideoyie' Ra tehoyics 

Tis \an F 7 TedIdouirar, x yiirwy es woe; Co 
Anton, B, 1;n. III, T hoſe things which are Jpiken 
by ſuch as take upon them, &C, .. 
. Suidas, To mpoy & TIX. There 1 is no- more 
now in Suidas than ſo £ which certainly is Out of 
Antoninus, B, VI. n. II; dgx6 by x, 6H Tavms,m4 
mzgdy 65 Har, That thou doſt well acquit thy ſelf 
of that preſent duty, _ © 

Diversother Words there be, as eaten, bus : 
evividilGr, &c. in the expoſition of which, I am 
periwaded that Suidas had a reference, to Anto- 
nirus ; yet becauſe he neither cites the paſſage, 
nor names the Author, I would not bring ſuch 
in this number. 


TO 


1) 


\ TO THE READER, 


His Book (of what worth T (ay not 3+ but 

more- men, I fear, will commend itz: 
than wall know how to make uſe of it : } 

after it had for ſo many ages undeſervedly been 
buried in darkneſs, is now firſt, if I nay not 
fay brought unto light, yet at leaſt made com- 
mon and intelligible» Twice, it is trne, With- 
in theſe $0, years it hath already been ſer out 
in .its own Original Greek : and fer out bath 
times With a Latin Tranſlation, much reviſed and 
corrected inthe latter Edition;Yet ſuch are thoſe 
Editions both of them, ſo confuſed; and ſo cot- 
rupt 3 and ſuch is the Tranſlation'in both the 
itions, ſo imperfe& often, and impertinent; 
that I ſay not ſo abſurd and erroneous ; as that 
it is not eakie to determine, whether it be hardex 
to underſtand Antoninus lis meaning by the 
Greek that is printed z or the Gteek thiat 49 
rinted, by the Tranſlation of it -but that of 
h we may boldly and peremptorily conclude3 

of the one, that it cannot peffibly be- under- 
ſtood, as it is princed ; and of the other, that 
it would be more for the credit of the Author(2 
man otherwiſe acknowledged very learned : ) if 
we-did take ng notice of it at all. I'mnſt adde be- 
fides, that' there-hath been many [years agoe 
certain Book, firſt written 'in Spaniſh, and fince 
tranſlated into Italian, French, Engliſh, and how 
many Tongues more I know not ; pretended by 
abe:Title/ to be a Tranſlation of 27. Aurel. 4n- 
toninus. But that the Author of it, ( a learned 
| Spaniard) 


To the READER. 
Spaniard) was gud earneſt, I could never 


have believed, would have thought I had ' 
. done him great ny to ſay it, had not I read 
his 'Prefaces, where he { earnefily by rcaioiis; 
© ſlach as he could finde, goes about to | makg his 
Title good, and -as. carneftly os yr yr with 
mep- for iheir incredatity, who did not take his 
reaſons for current and clear ones. 1 cannot but 
commend hig intention; which certainly was to 
Ga9 gras bis way I- much abhorre, and 
wonder as much at his judgement and diſcretion; 
Sure I am that by: tits) whote' Book it doth-not 
, that he-had ever fo much as ſeen that 
bmſelf, which his. Title doth promiſe unto'e- 
thers; Ads: Aurel. Antoninus bis Book + which 
either auf} be chis. bers, or none. [For beſides 
this, there is not any other, that ever was ex- 
tant- - For 28 for thoſe other Writings of his, 
which either be him(elf in his ſecond Book, - or 
Capitolinzs an his: Life, or Nicehoris in this 
Ecclefiaſtical: Hiflory ( lib. 9. cap. $1.) or any 
ethers mention, they mention thei as Books 


- written, and compoſed by: hitmg bat not as ever 


publickly extant y which f they had," Syiday; Or 
whoſgever they be, whom Saidey in his Didtio- 
nary, 11 the. word Adarcns, doth alledge, wonld 
not have amitredithem, Thus much 1 thhgghe 
good bere briefly! to; acquaint rhe- Reader with ; 
| Whoy if he: pleaſey: may: receive further (atisfe- 
Rion by the enſuibg Diſcourſe, © - fl  77-? 


L Da?! 


t 83 A Eg 


| 
| 


3 403) « 41 x 
A DISCOURSE. 


. By way of ”— 


PREFACE: 


CONCERNING 


The Uſe and Subje& of this Book : 
The Author AnToxinus; And 
this Tranſlation of it. 


F all the ſeveral ſets and profeſſions of 
Philoſophers that ever mere known or 
beard of in the world, there was nat 
any that ever did hold maxims and 
opinions ſo contrary to fleſh and blood ; never any 
that was judged even by the learned Heathens 
thewſelves ( witneſs learned Plutarch, who bath 
written a whole Bodk, of this wiry ſwbjeF : ) ſo 
groſſely and wmianifeftly to oppoſe naturt , and to 
overtbrow all grounds and principlet of hamant 
ſenſe or reaſon, as the Stoicks did" Amt yet of all - 
ſets aud profeſſions, never any that either with... 
the beſ> mas of more credit, or with the v#lpar He:moi- 
more pores. Ss playſible' and popular » Sat mo, & ls: 


ave been times, when the number of the C+ *d ita 


there 
her Perſ. Si 


Stoicks alone, did exceed all the followers and pro- oo 
fe ors of all other ſetts being a together» f A | 
thing the more zo be wondred at, becanſe that for law, &c, 
that very reaſon, Chriſtianity ( though nothing ſo #+ 165» 
harſh in compariſon : ) bath ever by them of con- 
B ; trary. 
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trary profeſions, bees much oppſed and contra» 
ditdd." Of” this 4 rain reaſon I ronceive to have 

been , that the Stoicks, though by their particu> 

lar Tenets and Oyizions, they might ſeem of all 

others moſt to oppoſe nature, yet that which they 

propoſed unto" thepiſelves a1 tht en of their 

lives; and 'rht ground of all \ their Philoſophy 3 

that which they did ever ſound in the ears of 

men and preſs them with, nas 3 x7 quan Civ, 

B. V.n.1x, © live atcording to nature. -- Miuwor 3m 5 grace» 
ovjie wire, Yin, « pins os You” Remem- 

der that philoſophy requireth no more at thy 

hands, than what thine own nature doth re- 

quire , and leads thee unto: {aich Antoninus. 

B. VI. n. ws witey in put Gnirey mils er9gd mus iquge 
XXV. im mo garighue eainis viuidt x) ovpyphgorrs 3 
What a cruel and unnatural thing would irbe 

to reſtrain men from the purſuit of thoſe 

See Ane, things, which they conceive to themſelves and 
DB. V.n.1, their own natire,. moſt proper and convenient ? 
So they all ſpeak, and that which they ll gene- 

rally did moſt begs wpon, was ths Now mnhe- 

ther the particular means which they did com- 

mend and prop'fe , were indeed proper and natu= 

ral wnto that end, wnto abich they did propoſe 

them, I mill not here diſpute» For the end, whe- 

ther true or pretended, it that which men nſua/ly 

take moſt notite of.» As for the meant, bow dj- 

ref? or indirtf to-.chat end, is not Jo eafily diſcer= 

ned, Their end therefore, Leing of it ſelf ſo plans 

fible and acceptable," [ conceive it to bave teen 

. the thing tſpecially, mbich made their doflrine 

and PR 7 ſo td. And I aw as verily pers 

at 


ſnaded, that 4 conceit and vpinion many Chri- 
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ftians have, that moſt of thoſe things which are 
. reproved in them as (ins and victsy agree beſt 
nith their nare; ; and many, if no: mt, of 
theſe duties that ars required of them as Chriſti» 
ant, art againſt, not depraved and corrupted one» 
ly, nbich is mat properly nate ;5 bus abſolmely 
axainſt the natare of man : and in general, that 
arvine law and bumand ſenſe 8nd reaſon, are chings 
contrary and oppoſite 5 is that as much as any © 
thing that dorb — them from the intent 
prattice, and ſtudy of theſe things which they by 
their proſeſſion cannot bus acknowledge themſetves 
boand wito. For it is not more natural to a man 
to love bis cwn fleſh, ( #bich the Apoſtle witneſe 
feth, no man ever hated: ) than to love natwes 
and whar be conceives to be according to natart« 
Thong it te nat ſo, yet if be conceive it ſo, be af+ 
felt; it naturally, and in time it becomes natural 
wato bim indeed. | 
Now concerning Chriſtianity, I know it ic the 
_ of many, that, matters of Faith and the 
acraments only excepted, there is nothing in thi 
whole Grſpe! which is not juris naturahs, and 
woſ# agreeable ro bumane reaom For my part, 
as I nonld not take upon me, to maintain their See Hugo 
inion preciſely true in all points, and circum- _—_—_— 
yn 3 fo | muſt needs ſay, if me efttem that na- Rp x4 
tural, which natwal men of beſt account, by the «<y, a, 
meer ſtrength of humane reaſon, bave tanyht and (e.. 6. 
taben wp them' to maintain 4s juſt #nd reaſona= 
ble, I know nu any Evangelical precept, or duty 
telanging to 4” Chriſtians praftice, ( rwen the 
harſheſt,” and thoſe that ſeem to ordinary men moſ# 
nontrary to fleſh and blond, not excepred, ) but 
B 2 
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apon due ſearch and examinationy will prove of that 
wature, | ſay.upon due ſearch and examination. 


" Many have touched wp#n this point, rather to ſhew 
the way unto ethers, than by way of undertaking 


themſelves 8 among others, of late , the beſt able 


. that 1 knon now living to perform this, or any 


thing elſe that belongs to 4 general and compleat 
Scholar, Mr. Hugo Grotius, in bis colletion and 
Tranſlation of the Gretk ſentences There be 
too , I know, that bave undertaken much in this 
kinde : but of whom ( 4s many «a I bave fern: ) 
I may boldly ſay ( and the more. loldly becauſe 7 
ware none : ) thit in many reſpet; they bave pere 
formed but little. I wiſh it with all my heart, that 
Some able and judicious man would think it worth 
bis labour and pains : were it but to this end, that 
the barſhneſi which many Chriſtians ( though 
Chriſtians, yet fleſb and blood they mill ſay ) do 
conceive to be in many divine precoptsy might be 
wollified and leſſened, when it ſhall appear that the 
very ſame things did not ſeem barſh to them, who 
(in . compariſon of them nhom God bath called by 
more ſpecial and ſuptrnatural illumination :) were 
nothing but fleſh and blocds That they who as men 
can ſo hardly prevail npon themſelves to ſtrive a» 
gainft nature, and to yield to thoſe things which they 
conceive againſt a1! humane ſenſe and reaſon z might 
be of another mind, when they ſhall ſer that meer na- 
tural men, who in bumant ſenſe and reaſon, of all 
others muſt agecelled,. have both eſteemed themſelves 
hound. by nature, and others moſt unnatural that 
refuſed, to follow or to forbear rhoſe very things : 
at quivis arbitretur { ſaith Hinutizs F. though 
upen another occaſion ) aut nunc Chriſtianos phi- 


loſophos 
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loſophos eſſe, aut philoſophos fuiſſe jam tune 
Chriſtianos. Bat not co proſecute this general any 
further at this preſent : Of at! Books in this kind 
that ever have been written by any Heathens, 1 
knon not any which cither in regard of it ſelf, (for 
the bulk thereof ; ) or in regard of the Author, de* 
ferves more reſpett than this of Marcus Antoninus 3 
fon by nature of Annius Verus ( 4 man of great 
guadlity in Rome) and adopted fon of Amoninus 
Ping, a Roman Emperour, whom alſo be ſucceeded 
in the Empire about the year of our Lord 162, or 
I63.The chiefeſt ſnbjef of the Buokgis, the vanity of 
the world and all worldly things, as nealth, hononr, 
life, &c. and the end and ſcope of it, to teach a man 
how to ſubmit bimſelf abolly to God's providence; 
and to live coment” and thankful. in what eſtate 
or calling foever.. But the Book, I doubt not, mill 
ſfficiemly commend it ſelf, to them nho ſhall be 
able-to read it with any judgement, and to cont- 
pare it pith others of the ſame fubjett, written 
either by Chrifti#ns or Heathens : / that it be 
remembred that it "was aritten by a Heathen - 
rhat is, one that- bad no other knowledge of any 
God, than ſuch "as nas grounded won natural 
reaſons meerly 3 no certain aſſurance of the Ine 
mortality of the ſoul; no other light nhere= 
by he might know what mas good or bad, right 
or" wrong, but the light of nature, and bus 
wane reaſon, Which though it mere, ( ſuch as 
it nas) from Gad the Author 'of nature. (4s 
what « not?) yet in regard it nas not by 
any revelation, "or "any other "extraordinary 
went , is therefore ' called bumane- and naturals 
A: for the Book: then, wo ir ſpeak for it fel 
Ws 1, 2 n 
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In the Author of it two main things I conceive 
very conſideralle, which becauſe by the knowledgy 
of them , the uſe and benefit of the Book may 
be wugb greater than atherniſe is would be, I 
would not bave any ignorant of, The things art 
theſe : firſt, that be mas 4 very great man, one 
that bad good experience of what be ſpake z and 
Jecendly, that be nas 4 wery good man, one that 
lived as te did write, and exatily (as farre as 
was þ'ſſible to 4 natural many) performed what 
be exhborted others wnto« 

For tht firſt, 1 bave alaayrs thought that it 
was not witbow God 5 eſpecial Providence, that of 
all them that once were the peealiar. prople of God, 
be was choſen to write agataſt the vain pleaſere: 
and delights of this world ,, who. of all the veſt 
bad bad miſt knowledge and' experience of th [e 
things , that be did write aging. A poor 
man may from bus heart petcbance declains av 
gainſt the wanity of meal, and pituſures'; and 
4 private man, ag4inſt the. vanity of bonour, 
and greatneſs 1 wt of them it may be from 
their bearts, but it is guer ſuſpicions, and thert- 
fore of leſs paner and efficacy, Snuſpiciow 4 
meany that they are query with that they. would 
fain, and cannat' get themſei/very, you, and pery 
chance inveigh of prp:ſe, that by javightng 
(an wainary thing in the world : ) they may get 
that whith they inveigh againſt» ' But at the-boft, 
that, they make 4 wertug of neceſſity ; that 
they [peak againſt they know nu bat ; and though 
they mean ſencerely, as now \ yet if they were in 
Place themſelues, Grd knows what minde thay 
would bs of, * And the ent indetd, doth Ih 

{94/8 
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theſe ſuſpicions but too often. But when @ ' man 
ſhall bear ſuch a one as Salomon wasy ſpeaking in 
tha manner : 1 ſaid in my heare, Go to now, I 
will prove thee wich mirth, &' I made me great 
works, &'c. I made me gardens and orchards, 
&c. I made me pools of water, ©. I got-me 
ſervants and maidens, &c« I gathered me flver 
and gold, ec. So 1 was great, cc. And what- 
ſoever mine eyes deſired, I kept not from them, 
I withheld not my heart from. any, joy, &e. 
Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on the labour that -I had la- 
boured to doe ;, and behold, all was vanity and 
yexation of ſpiricy and there was no. profit 
under the Sun : [; there any man ſo brnigched, 
and beſotted with worldly peeub and pleaſures 
whom ſuch a confeſſion from ſuch a one, will not 
route, for « while at the leaſt? _ And if this of 
Salomon, who at firſt bad received ſach 4 meaſure 
Grace and illumination from God, that it way 

8 more juſtly mondred, that he ever did any thing 
contrqry to this profeſſion, then that be ſhould 
pr. +4 0 much ; bow ennch more [hould that con 
feſſron of Antoninus move us, dilated bere by him, 
and inlarged into Xl» books, and' briefly expreſſed 
and ſunimed wp in theſe words of bis eightb Book, = 


Wel-gons met mra whaniuls, views wes > 0 Cans B. VINL 
in @ Zuneouole, ie ts whiry, in os Hity, wx bs b 


woaadow, vhs ? Then pedo had ſafhi- 
Cient experience, that of thoſe many things a= 
baut which thoa haſt. hitherto wandred, thoa 
coald& not finde happineſs in of them + 
not in..ſyllogiſrae ,; Logical ſubtilties z not 
in. wealth, not in _—_ and. reputation ; noc 
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inpleaſures inhone of all theſe. Of Amtoninus 


FT ſay; « meer Hrathen, led by bumanc reaſon only 5 
Antoninus; a man for worldly eftbie and greatiifs 
ſo farre greater than Salomon, as Lord and Adaſter 
4 dare ſay of more great Kingdoms, than Salomon 
Was "of. great towns in all bis Kingdom 5 Antoni 
#1; 4'man for HH: goodneſs a wiſdens, by all 
wen dwting his life, Fa in that bonour and rep 
Hition 5- as 'mevir. man tither befort bim mas, or 
«(that "386. latow of ) ever after him: © 45% 

* But bis 'pdodneſs nas the ſecond. conſiderations 
It hath bver been-the comP/aiht of all ages : There 
batb'tver Ven ſtore enough of men that could fyeak 
well: and give good inſtruttions”: | But great warlt 
of thaw that cirkey canld, or ſo mich as endeaubure 
ed "th as they Tpakes and tavght others -to won 
And what" i4the good that ſuch can doe ? "The 
dn/y good F'oun congeivt,” it; that they perſia 
Weis '43 b:0b' af in them lier'( and they goe wvery 
effettndtly * abow” it : )) that 8+ «Vorflis wi 
forn' be | wite winners £1988 Kansueroy, Pf « 
davous * bn} Eat oruy - arbgwnrtly } ovpiciry 'Þ vi 
44 r-45%1380 , os. $9fov of iniaunr HH adders, 
Fhat all this chat we call-vertueand godlineſs, ſo 


Much fpoken"6f- among mes, are hat- words 


and . empty ſounds 3 that there is tro ſach- thing 


_ © xeally exiſtent indeed,” as'pictyand-juſtice; butt 
'*  that1t-15 + meer fhigment of ſome enming Juolers 


and .impoſtyis,. of at the beſt a pretty deviee of 
Lw-makets, ahd' founders of Commetrreais, 
to keep fitly'people 1n-awt and: fear; -- Can" any 
wail think therwiſe Ciftberwiſe be 'bi'\nor bitte» 
grounded +) that ſhall bevy HW, and then 
& Woh heir wition;-?* Such therefore in | my 

| +, judgement 
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> might deſerve farre more thanks if they 
did forbear, and wonld rather loſe the commend ati» 
ons of either a {ryoath tongue, or a ready pen, than 
ro* incurre both the juſt ſuſpicion of being Atheiſts 
themſelves, andthe certain guilt'and crime of ba* 
ving made many others ſo» Be it therefore ſpoken 
to the immortal praiſe and commendation of this 

Antoninm, that as be did write, (o he did 
live, Never did Writers ſo conſpire to give all 
hoſſible reſtimony ' of goodneſs, erightaeſs; inno- 
cency, and whatſoever could among Heathens be 
moſt commendable, as they have done to commend 
this One. They commend bim, not as the beſt Prince 
only, but abſo/mely as the beſt man, and beſt Philo- 
ſopher that ever was. And it is bir proper commens+ 
datin, that being fo commended, he is commended 
without exception. If any thing bath ever been talks 
ed againſt bim, the Hiſtorians mention it bat as « 
talk.: nat credited by them, nor by any that evir 
were of any credit. "Thus the Heathens of Hims- 


' The Chriſtians had but little reaſon +0 ſpeak, welt 


of Bim, as having ſaffered many crue! perſecutions 
wnder' him + And in this caſe bow free they have 
been (ſome of them : ) even with all extremit 
to-inveigh againſt other Emperours, though _ 
contmended and magnified by the Heathens, is not 
unknown. Tet I #, & not that ever they conld 
faftin \any thing" mon our Antoninus , whereby to 
ain his reputation, that ever they did ſo much 
# objeit unto Him, thoſe many and grievous perſe- 
curidns, which they did ſuff er under him, as bis own 
alt, or charge bim therefore of cruelty. And though 
it be granted, that Antoniinus vave way to thoſe 
perſeemions, which certainly he con!d nat __ 
ther 


et. A th} EE EO EI. 
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ther be ignorant of ; yet to them that the 
ftate of thoſe dayer, it can be no nonder, that ſuch 
4 thing ſhould bappen in the dayes of ſuch « Prince 
as Anconinus was. When Chriſtians, beſides the 
infamy of many borrible crimes, as common in- 
ceft, bomicide, &c. which (ſuch war the powe 
er of calumny :) lay upon them; were generally 
accounted no better, than mecr Atheiſts and Epi> 
eurtrs For indeed Atheiſts, Chriſtians, and Epi- 
Cures , _ games joyned neue 4s amet, 
if not of the ſame ation, yet of very great 
Ledge Ty et) ney by the A 4 
but that of the three, the Chriſtian was thought 
the worſt,” Let it be then Antoninus bi: commen= 
dation, the grea.tr and the more incredible in this 
age, the more the age us full of diſſimnlation and 
bypecrifes that he was mot (as now they rightly 
ſtyle themſelves, whom the common rectived Names 
of Chriftans and Proteſtants will not content, ſuch 
i thtir Zeal and purity, they think :) a Profeſſor : 
#5 be ſpaks and wrote, fo be did. His meditations 
were bis ations. His deeds (ſo ftill you remember 
Hines 4 many and « Heathin ) did agree with bu 
ſemences, "On 8s oggeninans, dM it dgi]ns mira 
Inganls, mejmnev, Bec, And again , us «ns 
643% dvig Ws wy vo wepeninay £34, Kc. That 
he did not only as he (pake, but what he did, he 
did 4t out of meer love to yerme, That it wasa 
Clear caſe, which no man doubted of, that he 
was in very deeda good man z.ſo incapable was 
= any .diflumulation. So Dis of him, and ſo 
OBer is 

And now that I have ſpoken ſo much of Antoni» 
nus þs life, it will not be awiſ; to;ſay ſomenbat of 


that 
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that ſurname, the Philolopher, which by many bath 
been giurn and appropriated to this Emperour. In> 
fomuch a: Xylander, though be found it not at all 
( as be confeſſtth) in bis MS. yer thought it fir» 
ting to adde it in th! Titit, and Inſcription of 
theſe books, as his proper and nſua! Cognomen. 
But furs enough it is {4s bath beew dſerved by 
{earned wen : ) that ths Title of Philoſopher 
was never taken by Antoninus binelf, nor given 
anto bins by aberg, a; « proper ſurname, as bu *: 
ther Antoninus was ſurnamed PIUS, and others 
otherwiſe, but only at a deſerved Eloginns and 
teſtimony , at rhe diſcretion of thew that either 
did ſpeak unto Him, or wrott of Hime And ſo ins 
deed it mas very Commonly, and even by thoſe /earn- 
1d and pious Chriftians, that diretied Apologies 
ward Him for the Chriſtians, ad{cribed unto bim 
as an Elogium, and Teftimony : juſt indeed and 
deſerved, but arbitrary, and wet groper unto Him 
by way of 4 C'gnomen or ſurname. But, ans Elte 
gium and teftimony of what think you ? of bis 
great learning ( as 'ne take /tarning now )) and 
progreſs in the Sciences ? Read bim _ and 
jadge bow much be would have eſteemed ſuch 4 


| , commendation. A man wonld think, if Hea- 


thens, through their ignorance of the true God, and 
of. his truth, bad been miſtaken in the true appli» 
cation of words of praiſe or diſpraiſey that ney by 
the belp of a better light, might bave redifitd 
them and not folluned their examples, But now 
it is fallen one quite contrary. Who they be that 
the hnly Seripewres uſually call Wiſe ; who they 
to whows they ad(cribe knowledge and underſtan- 
dings and »bo they arty who by thens arc m_ 
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fools, blinde, ignorant, and the like, is not un* 
known unto any. - Sy ſpake the ancient Heatbens, 
when they wontd [Peak properly, He-that was an 
honeſt, upright, vertuous man, without diſſimula” 
tion and bypocrifie, though be mere ſuch « one as 
had never been brought up to learning, yea ſuch « 
one 45 could neither read nor nrite, was their axye« 
$35, mnauſveHG, piniopes, their good ſcholar, 
their liarned many their Philoſopber- His life and 
bis attions, were all that they ſtood upon ; though 
indeed they were of opinion, that it was very diffi 
eilt, if not alrogether impoſſibles for 4 man to come 
to the knowledge of that which 1s right and wrong, 
faſt or unjuſt, and by conſequent of true vertue, 
without much ſtudy and pains takings On the 0+ 
ther fide, an unjuſt mana cunning, an intemperatey 
in generall, 4 vicious man, nas their dmiduGr, 
© was , ide, their Iliterate, thrir Ignorant, 
their Idior.' * The waſt ordinary diſtinttion was, of 
an Idiot, and « Philoſopher. - Neither was thu 
the proper language of the Stoicks (which ſeft onr. 
Antonin wag much addified unto : )- but of the 
Platonichs likewiſe, and 0f-m:ft others, But the 
main and principe! property , - whereby they did 
diſtinguiſh» a Phlofopher from all ocher men, was 
that he did all things wert ms Eragoges, with a re- 
lation unt9 God and his Providincs; «Qopuy vs 
Tv I W@ malt pane x, ans, as Epictetus'( in 


Arian ) ſpeaketh. . This you ſhal! finde that An- 


toning dorh much ſtand upon. + For. indeed they did 
efteew it the witty charalter und effential” note of a 
Philoſopher. Inſomurh as that if any man ſeemed 
never fo juſt and wright in+ bis aftions, yet if it 
were not wars mis dyapogas, with reference to God, 
and 
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and our dependaencts on Him , a4 the Supreme 
Cauſe, and Moderator of all things : they eſtcemed 
bim little more than a meer ldiots 

Much more I had bere to ſay concerning this mat» 
ter, both in defence of Plato ( whoſe name bath much 
Juffered through ſome mens ignorance of the true 
ſenſe of this ward Philoſophus) and for the clearing 
of many obſcure places of Antoninus, which other= 
wiſe I think will hardly be underſtood. But be- 
canſe I fear it would make the body of this Preface 
ro ſmell too much beyond the propertion of the reſt, 
and that in the Nuts it will come' in. well enough; 
I vill reſerve it unto that place, 

Now for this my Tranſlation of Antoninw, which 
is the laſt thing ue are to ſpeak, of, were it ſo that 
this Book mere 4s commonly known, and as eafie to be 
got 41 many others of leſs worth are, Tſhould be nell 
content to ſpare the labour of this account, and refer 
it wholly ro the judgement of the Reader. But for 
as much as by my onn experience ] know the Book, 
( though tmice printed, ) to be ſo rare, that it is 
not to be found in many private ſtudies, and ſome* 
times not for many years together, in any Book-ſe/- 
leri=ſhop : (I nas bebolding to learned My. Hold(- 
worth's well=furniſhed ry for the” firſs ſight, 
and long uſe of the latter and letter Edition; as alſo 
for the uſe of many other Books >) and that the Latin 
Tranſlation of Xylander, bath been commended and 
4 _— by the moſt learned (doctilimus; erudi- 
tiſimus Interpres ; vir profundz eruditionis, &c, 
So they ſpeak of bim :) I do think it very ne- 
ceſſary, both that 1 ſhould give the Reader that 
ſatisfattion , that I do not actum agere, and 
do wy ſeif that right, that nbercas | take wpon me 
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to trasflete Marcus Aurel. Antgninug Auguſtus, 
I m_ þe {ufpded i» bevs anfte Galich 


mus Xylander Ayguſtanus. Indeed what might 
be expeGed from Xylauder's Iatergrecation, ovay 
be collefted by bis on ingennons intiwation, bub 
in bis Preface, whare be is jain ta Apologize for 
it, ther be dwrft wuderiche its profeſſng that in 
guiduſdam be was confrained, divinare & auda- 
ter & codice Gzxco aut ufy commuru xecedere z 
4s alſe in his Nates, where his wcrds are, Sunt 
autem pailig permalta, in quibus ariolo magis, 
quam intexprete opus lit : And thet be doth fo 
indeed, it doth but t#90 manifeſtly appear by bis 
Trenflation. For | dare lotdly ſay, and do bins 
na wrongs that forrttimes in 4 mhole page, be bath 
ne 820 lives of ANtOninus bis ſenſe, aud meaning. 
Befides the liberty that he takes wnto bimſelf 19 
ſreply of bis own bead, to leave out ſornctimues 
wards, ſowecrimes liner, to chavge and alter at bis 
nil; without any reaſon given for it, ur fo mach 
as waking the Reader acquainted with it» And 
whereas Lylander puts the fant of all this wpos 
the corruption «ud imperfettion of the Copy, I can» 
net aregether allow of its For as [ confeſs the 
faults and corruption: of ity if in the prixced copies 
thay bave nat Leen made mores thay they were in the 
Aanuſcript (which I do nat believe - ) to be many ; 
ſa of thoſe many, I hnow wane or very fem, that 
may be termed incwable- 4d a4 for the Lacune 
of ity # baze that they neither ip this Tranſlation 
fd whet ancient buck is there aimoſ#s but bath 

? } will wat be found mony. 4s for any 
greccer Nats, ar ferehause of many leafs tegriber, 
if «wy ſhall ſofpelt the Copy 14 hers been defective 


in 
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in that kinder, the method and compoſuion of the 
book being ſuch, that it doth for the moſt pare 
conſiſt of certain Aphoriſms and Canons, ( they 
called them ngvivag, Hroghud)e, Nſudle, ruwalixts 
abyus, &C.) withom any certain order or (cries, 
rither in regard of the whole ( but that they all 
tend to one purpoſe  ) or in regard of the parts 
themſelves : as it 3s noc poſſible by the matter it ſelf 
for any man, to determine how much more in this 
kinde may have been written by Antoninus ; ſo if 
there mere never ſo much extant, yet how this that 
we have bere, con/d thereby be made . more perfett 
than it it] do not ſee. Their conceit, who by reaſon 
of his independance of matters, would bave the whole 
book , to be but excerÞts and Ewdcyal of a greater, 
and better compatted work; there bring ſo many other 
books beth ſacred and prophane written in the ſame 
kinde; and Epictetus ( tbe Patiern of all latter 
Stoicks :) bis Enchiridion among the reſt}, it can 
at the beſt paſs but for a meer conceit, and need; 1 
hope no other refut ation» 

To tell you chew what I bave dont, and that you 
may be the better ſatisfied that I excegt not againſt 
Xylander's Interprecation without canſe, it ve- 
mains that for a Specimen 7 produce ſome few 
paſſages, by mbich it will be eaſe for any to judge 
of + 1 reſt. But firſ® I muſ# faithfully profeſs 
that my purpoſe in all this is not any ayes © de- 
tr.Ol, either from Xylander bimſelf, or frow the 
judgement of thoſe learned men, by whiw be bach 
been highly commended, but rather to follow ( «f- 
ter my bef# ability : ) Xylander's own example 5 
whom for bis great pains, and /obour in bis life- 
time to further and promote learning, 1 oy 
leage 
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ledge to heve. deſcrved much. bonowr 'and reſpect 
from all that love learning. I pright adde that 1 
ſhall deal wich him more ingenuouſly tov, than ſome 
others bave. done, who take mpon thens. to corr 
ſome corrupt places of Antonin, #hich Xylander 
in bis Tranſlation, whereof they take no noticty 
bad already plainly correGtd, ' But now to An= 
TL” 
Where Antoninus in«his firſt Book ſaith, that he 
learned by bis F ather"s example, that it is not i= 
B.Ln.XIV, poſſible for 4 man that lives at the Court, Syyuri= 
7 idols air heavy, x; vi he ( read vidXde, 
ww N2& ten: ). rom Temuvirzcgy i pauuomugey 
$6 ofls Te Ned Tow KONwy nySKOrNas meats 
yas Hoy, To live almoſt 4 private mans life, 
for matter of worldly pomp and magnificence, and 
alt outward ſhew and appearance ( expreſſed by 
him before more at large : ) and. yet for all that, 
not to be a whit the more baſe and puſillanimon, 
or leſs ſtout or reſolute in any pablick affairs. that 
ſhall require the power and ambority of a Prince 
Baſ. Edit, and Commander : he tranſlates ity Sed licere ei 
p.174 proximum privato homini habitum ſumere : 
ims vero eum ſplendorem, eos qui principes 
rempublicam gerere velint, demiſſhiores, ſegnio- 
reſque efhcere. Which neither of it ſelf affords 
any tolerable ſenſe, and is as wide from Antoni» 
nus his meaning, 4s any thing that could bave beeg 
Bil. Ex: conceived, : 
no its tn the eighth book Antoninxs ſaith that 6 wor 
evoan—loxc x, 13] dFiav Tos wigtours yoornn, foie, 
ins, Werytiag, cvuCaouy bigrus mir: That 
the common Nature ( wbich mas one of the many 
Synonyma's, by which the Stoicks did expreſs God ; } 
doth 
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-dith diſtribute all things in equality, as matter, 


form, duration, and the like 3; apd then adds, oxi 
mu o, wi 6 T3 ops > s Iny fvgious oa mus 


.735.3 : This equality thou | ſhale obſerve, not if 


abſolutely thou ſhalt goe rocompare all the par- 
ticulars of any one thing by themſelves, with the 
particulars . of another by themſelves : de 5 


ouMnBdny ki mw T% Tads » ( it. is. printed, mn B. vill. 
miy7s 58:dv , £0, ) apds dpoe. m0 6% imiges that n. V1, 


irs but if thou conhider all, che. particulars of any 
one thing. together , with al the particulars of 
another together likewiſe. | His meaning ts, that 
every natural thing in his own kind, that is, after # 
Geometrical, 3bough not Arithmetical equality, 'is 
equally perfelt : an Ant as perfelt in her quantity, 


145 an. Eleybant and Whale, ſo. great and. vaſt, ii 


theirs "As ſtrong for ber little proportion of bo» 
'dy, and other gircumſtances; of her © nature, and 
as long lined, 4s; any other creaturg's; and ſa of all 
other things, 'if all things be well conſidered. Aud 
this doth not only extend to. things of ſeveral kinds 
and natures bug. even te thoſt that are s the 
ſamrs It is @ very pleaſant and uſefull ſpeculations 
as it may be proſecuted and @Þlicd, po it 1s very 
fully expreſſed by Antoninus® After this ( at bis 
manner i, ) abruptly paſſing to anorber- matter, 
"Abayryreoueiy is iEaor, ſaith ther to Limſelf ( for 
fo muſt the mords be diſtinguiſhedy. wbich ix the 
Greek are viciouſly joyned aud confounted ———T6 
meme 5% os afds deja ma T9 bigs dra yrotran 
vu YEerrr dre, 8Cs) by way of objeion, and-then 
immediately anſwers , 614 Þbers .avvipyers Theres 
avg wivay - x * mar Khampriptiv, als oy 
Soders Wafpdty Hiya tfe5w y &c, Thou hiſt no 

C time 
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time nor op ity to read books z What 
then? Haſt then not time and opportanity to 


practiſe thy ſelf, to forbear contempt and contu- 
mely : { towerds thy ſelf, I wnderfland it 5 that 
1, thy foxl, attording to Plato's dotrine, followed 
and expreſſed by Antoninw, in thoſe words at the 
beginning of the ferond book, vBpita, v8pits inunne, 
» «luxh, Bec. And again at the ent of the ſame 
book wore at Large : |) torefift and overcome all 
pains and pleatures, to conternn” Honobhr and 
vain-glory, and not only not to be*angry with 
thoſe whom thou 'doſt find unſenſible, and un- 
thankfull towards thee, but alſo to have a care 
Se B. y. Of them till, and of their welfare ? Conferre rbis 


n.V.B. ith other like paſſages of Antoninus , both for 
1x form and then A; you will think that nothing 


c04/d be plainer. All his is expriſſed. by Xy/ander « 
Confidera antem aqualitatem eam -inventurum 
te 6 fingalas reg exanmnes ; fin.uniam cum uni- 
verfis conferas, non item, And then he leaves a 
blank, and begins # new line Atqui licet libidi= 
nem arcere, volapratibuſque 8-doloribus ſupe- 
riorem efſe, itemque glonola : licet etiam fiu- 
Pidis & ingratis non iraſci, a 6 

- Some three or four pages from t inning 0 

A * he ſeventh Book for 5 2k Ty —_ ( $1 


Baſ. edit, Antoninus : ) Nev wg ovew, Tay mvnduus 


Gemmricuy 3 T&/pua i [ yo A] mn Tw4v- 
Tatoy dmafiion, wir ws Wapmwa wi vant, 
» Se note we ”" TETwW * Surely, mupo , mn Tmrya Tv 
2. upon Abyy. & gb * 4 ovvaldmas Ty epuryriiyiry [ vo 
þ. 11, FJ” (a) Wuaprwnrr ] ciyhomrer , Tis im 5% Civ 
«733 That an-apgry countenance, _ be ) 

| gther, 

becauſe 


is much azain{t nature, hence maiſt 


We” A 2 A tw 


—_—_ 
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becauſe oftentimes 1t is the proper countenance 
of them that are at the point of death; | and « 
forerunner of death as jt were, ] But were it {9 
that .all anger and paſſign were ſo. throughly 
quenched 19 thee, that it were altogether im- 
poſlihle that it ſhould be kindjed gny more, yer 
| herein myſt not-thou reſt Saizhtds bas ] ker 
endeavour by good conſequence of true ratjq- 
cination pexie&ly to conceivg. and underſtand, 
that all anger and paſſion 1s againſteaſon : For 
if thou (halt nat he ſenſible of thine innocency, 
as it is innocency 3 if that alſo ſhall be gone 
from thee, | the conpfort of « gaog conſcience, that Sex B.Ull. 


thou dueſt all things to thy utmoſt power according \: Vil. 'X. 
to Reaſon : } what ſhouldeſt thou defire to lis -— X 


any longer fot ? All this 4s by Xylander cons 11, 
tralled into theſe few words; Irati vultus omning Pag. 251, 
eft contra natpram, quando ſzpius ummoriendj 
fic prztextus, git ad extremum extiwys eſt, ue 
omnino inflammzri non potuerit, Hoc tpfoun- 
celhgere labora, | irgm 3 ratione efle ahenath; 
Nam & etiam ſenſus peccati nullus-erit, quz erit 
vivendi cauſa ? | 

Alt the exd of 'the fifth boak, Antoninus baving 

ren of {ome vanities, addes, Erypam, imnads 
is mom fr; yo gang Terus mania. Q 
rqan, haſt thou forgocten what things theſe are 
yea; but howſoever, th2y are things that oches 
men much care for z ſaith be, by way of objefti> 
on; then anſuers, Na Tan iy &, of wapis yeh 3 
warbuluw mri. Wilt thou therefore be a fool 
alſo? it is enough that chou haſt already beeg 
one fo long. And then paſſes to another wats 
ter « Dadinm wn highs, wan& r3407 Þ* 
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mn NR wn, djalwv wit onavry dmwduas: 
&54.50} So wie, da Sal Tg Juyis, dabai 
beual, dzavul regturs, Let death ſurpriſe a man 
where and when it will ; It is more than it cand6 
to make him therefore uphappy, He's an happy 
man, who (in bis life-time) dealeth unto himſelf a 
happy lot andportion. A happy lot and portion 
is > good inclinations of the ſoul, good motions 
and defires,' good ations. This Paſſage cannot 
well be tranſlated, becauſe we have never a nord 
anſwerable to the Greek, «0parpos, which Antoninus 
here elegantly and” acutely plays npon, which may 
Penifie, either 'in general a happy man, or in par- 
ticular one that dies happily : bue properly ſigni- 
fier one that bath obtained « good part or portion. 
Honſoever, to render it as it may be rendred, the 
e is very tolerable. Now Xylander havin 

found the words ſomenhat confuſed, and incorreit, 
( for it is printed, iywouny mri ined irmery ngma= 
auighils 29 wn @ arleuwnGr mn It, Kc) tranſlates 
them : Propterea tu quoque fultus es faftus ? Ali- 
quando utcnnque relictus, fa&tus ſum foelix : For- 
Iicitas autem efty &c. $4R. 

' At the end of the ſeventh Bodk, Antoninus bis 
words are, 1 T4 Tas Quo 6# mw noouonuiar wpun- 
olye voy NN ir mav T3 ouvouarey ng] Wmmxonivoy 
wer, 3 as [ it-is printed , ® avon] vþ 
T8 uptime ww, iy & mucimu Wer opp 73 ve 
xhous nuworngiy, is mind on gannvereeoy methouu 
Toro jrnuorevouerer, That the place muſt be fo 
read and corretbed (if any man make a queſtion 
of it: ) I will be judged by Antoninus himſelf 
B, VI. n. 29. B, VII, n. 44. not to mention others, 
G% Arrianus (I, 1» cape 12, Ven, Edit» pags - 
. , - Ine 
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The nature of the Univerſe, /ſairb he, did once 
certainly deliberate and reſolve upon the cr2- 
ation of the world. Whatſoever therefore , 
fince that, is, and happens in the world, is either 
bat a conſequent of that firſt and one delibera- 
tion 3 ( by which all things by a neceſſary and un- 
interrupted ſeries of cauſes, were ordained and ap- 
pointed to be + ) or if ſo be that this Ruling ra- 
tional part of the world takes any thought and 
care of things particular , They are ſurely his 
reaſonable and principal creacures, that are the 
proper obje& of his particular care and provi- 
dence, This often thought npon, will much 
conduce to thy tranquillity, / take wgwrd]e 
bere, as [ſpoken of the 7 that noo to which 
purpoſe he bath other paſſages, that reaſonable 
creatures are the chiefeſt creatures. Tet if any 
man would rather bave it, " « Mogingy mT xuprd » 
mi] Rv, ig @, KC reaſonable creatures are his 
Chiefeſt objefts, / will not be againſt it, and it 
will be all one thing, But who could bear with 
Xylander bis Interpretation * Univerfi nacura 
olim ad mundum fabricandum fe contulit : nunc 
« autem vel omnia que fiunr, conſequentia fiunt 
ſua : vel etiam in przcipuis Corum, ad quz ſe 
mundi gubernatrix natura confert, ration nul- 
lam locum efſe & confilio, tenendum eſt, Hoc 
fi memorii teneas, multis in rebus animo ut fig 
tranquillior), effciet, 

An eafie matter it were to adde to theſe many 
more ſuch paſſages, if I thought it as _—_ 
it would be eafie. They that ſhall take the pains 
( and it will! be worth their pains I dare promiſe 
them ) to compare diligently the Tranſlations with 

C Antoninus 
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Antoninus bimſelf, wilt, I doubt not, before they, 


have gone one or two Books over, be of my minde- 
\T hav of purpoſe made thoice of ſuch places eſpeci- 
ally, nhere I have made bod ſomenhat to corre@ 
the Text. [ ſay boldy but no bolder, I mill maintain, 
than any reaſonablt mas ninſt, and ought, that doth 
undertake any {ncb work» For I bave not (to my 
knonledge :) by my Tranſlation alttred any one place 
intlis kinde in the whote Look, bat ſuch as by certain 
proofs and demouſtrations from Antoninus bimſeif, 
{ can maintain. Thoſe places that 1 thought any 
thing donbtfull, I bave given account of them #0 the 
Reader in my Notes And if I have left any for 
deſperate as either inyerfeft or mot intelligible by 
we, | may truly ſay, that bad I taken to my ſelf 
but the tenth pars of the liberty, which Xylander 
dorb n[nally throughont the whole book y I needed 
not to bave left any ſuch places at all. And 1 
wake no queſtions but that in ſo doing, 1 might 
pave given 10 many content and ſatisfaction good 
enough. But conſidering how much this liberty 
is commonly abyſed, and bow prejudicial it proves 
ro good Authors, 1 bave rather chiſen ſomerrmes to 
fay leſs than I might, than to give unto others an 
e:;:mple of this bold kind of dealing with ancient 

uthors, The chiefeſt ground of all the obſcurity 
in the Book , is, that Antoninus having been all his 
life an indefatigable ſtudent, and fo read 4 worid 
of Writers of all forts, his manner is in theſe bis 
bogks, as be read any thing that made for his pre- 
fent prrpyſe, cloſely and briefly to-allude anto it, by 
{-me ſhert meditation npon it : ſometimes barely 
*9 excerpt ſorze words, which either he bad an 

91a! (ihing wuntoy or afrernard intended further 
20 
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te meditate apo, without any mention of the place 
or _— Eh nw thay are. jm. Now 
many of i + Bars quite Periſhed, many 
of bis Jr wh jo «loſi e js, obſcure, that though 
the Authors be yet extant, yet it is nat eafie to find 
from whence, or of whom, nor to what inteut or 
purpoſe : it muſt not be goudred, if not only maa- 
ny places ſees obſcure, but fame alſo of lintle 
worth" and we; becauſe, it deth not appear, mhat 
faurcher uſe Antoninus bad of them in his minde» 
H)pſoever to them that are any thing verſed in thi 
writings of ancient Philoſophers, Srojeks eſpeciats 
ly, there will not occurre many [ucb placts, If a 
man take but Arrianus and Seneca, and compare 
them diligently with Antoninus » be will find 4 
marvellous conſent, and many obſcure ſhort places 
of Antoninus, illuſtrated and txplaintd by their 
larger diſcourſe. I bave done it in ſome fem pla» 
ces, which 1 thaught con/d not well otherniſe le 
underſtood, And for the reſt, I leave them to 
every diligent Readers induſtry. Neither indeed 
would I bave put my ſelf to the (abowr of writing 
any Notes at all, if the book con!d as nell bave 
wanted rbemss as 1 could eaſily have found as well, 
or better to my mind, how to beſtow my tim, 
Homever as 1 thought ſome would be needfull, ſo" 
did I think «iſe, thes if in the former Books, 1 did 


give Jatufaftion to the Reader, I might after- 


ward; be ſpered, and tither be truſted my ſelf, 


_ er truſt ro the Readers diligence and ability for the 


reſt. Wherefare by ſupplying « word or tv in 
the Text, 1 thought 1 could. help the ſenſe, and 
illuſtrate the eater ſuſſiclently ; to [pare my ſelf 
« Nut, «pd for the eaſe ff the Reader, I hats done 

- #;4 
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it» All ſuch adititions tothe Text, you ſhall find? 
within swo fuch\ | marks includes. And wheres 
a8 th:ſe foros 'prfſages by me\prodiced, wherein 
I except againſt the 'Latine Tranſlation, are all 
ſuch as could not-be well tranſlated without ſome 
correttion of the'T ety that it may- not br thought, 
that in ſuch-placer only it is amiſs I bavr for the 
further ſatisfattion of the Reader (the books, as bath 
already been ſaid, being fo fearce and bard to be 
come by : taken occaſion in my Notes; now and then 
ro inſtance 'in ſome other paſſages. wherein there 
ran be no ſuch exeeption- 

In the Author. bimſelf I fear exception will be 
taken, 4t many Places, as mert -yepetitions 5 at 
fome others, nhertin he ſeemeth to contradict what 
be bad ſaid before, But if the Readers conſider, firſt 
that #hat Antbyinxs wrote, he wrote it not for the 
pablick, but for his own private uſe 3 and ſecond- 
iy, that Antonings bis words are fo interwingled 
every where with bis Excerpta, that it doth not 
well appear what -is bis own, and what i not : 
as in'rgoard of. the firſt conſideration they will, 1 
doubt not, allow bizs far more liberty»than otber* 
wiſe mere fitting: ſo in regard of the ſecond, 1 
preſume they will yield bath thoſe'many ſuſpefted 
repetitions in the Books , and thoſe \ few ſuppoſed 
contradittions, the one perchance to 'be but ſeverall 
colletions of one ſubject, and to vene purpoſe from 
ſeveral | Anthors 8 and the others” certainly, ras 
ther the different opinions of different Author; con* 
cerning [the ſame uhing, than the contradiftions of 
one man, incenftant 46 himſelf. And as for ſuch 
places mbich may give dffence, as rrprgnant to our 
Chriſoian faith, and impion 3 as. when be feemeth 
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to ſprak doubtfully of God , and bis Providence, 
and to adſcribe 'n!l things to Fatal neceſſity, and 
the like 8 I ſpall but defire the Reader tt rememe 
ber who,be was that wrote, and 1 hope they will de= 
fire no other ſatizfattion in this points © For that 
any ' Chriſtian ' ſhould expett from any ont of the 
Charch, and withomt the Scriptures, perfett ſound 
knowledge in theſe bigh points, would be no ſmall 
wonder to me : it being both the haypineſs of every 
the mraneſt Chriſtian, that he may know wore 
in theſe myſteries, than the greateſt Philoſophers 
could ever with all their wit and learning attain 
unto; and the proper priviledge of the Divine 
Scriptures, that from them only all ſolid trwh in 
points of this nature is to be expetted. Homever, 
that Antoninu may not want any juſt defence that 
bis cauſe doth afford, the Reader muſt furtber be 
intreated not to judpe of bis opinions, by one or two 
ſhort paſſages here and there occurrent , which 
wherher they be Ins or- no ( as we have already 
ſaid ) is bard to determine ; but to have @ reſpett 
ro other more large and peremptory paſſages con- 
rerning the ſame purpoſe e!ſe-wbere 10: be found. 
As for example concerning God and his Providence, 
to B. IT. Num, VIIE., B.VI. Num, XXXIX. &c, 
and concerning Fatal neceſſity not only to the ſame 
B. I. Num. VIII. but alfo ro divers other places, 
as B, VIII. Num. 6 27. 30. 32+ 46. &c: by nhich 
Places as it doth plainly appear, that be doth ex» 
elude all manner of Neceſſity from bumane wills 
and attions : fo doth it eppear by other paſſages, as 
B. VIII. Num. 33. that he did not altogether ex> 
clude from the priver of Providence zot even thoſe 
ations cf men that are moſt contrary to the mill 
of 
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of Ged ;. from which place. moreover may ayprar 
what it #s that be often call} *uapuirnr, Fate, ur 
Deſtiny 3 which in bis meaning is no other than 
Gods ſoveraign Power and Providence in ordering 
the watters of the world, nt ſubje# either to 
ſition or mutability : as by Hierocles in bus De Prg- 
videntia, by Plotinus, by Alexander Apbradiſeus, 
and generally by all Ariſtotle big Greek, Interpruerss 
a S\mplicius, Themiſtius, Philoponus, and grany 
other; it is interpreted. To which purps e be duth «(> 
ſo expound the word Fortune,B.I.n.X VII, by which, 
other places, which otherwiſe perchance might be miſ+ 
taken (asB.I. n XIV. left words) muſt be expoun» 
deds And berein, you mnſt know that Antoninus 
takes no more liberty to bimſelf in uſing this word in 
the ſenſe be doth, than Plato did, e although be 
diſputes at large in bu X, de Legib. that even the 
leaſt things happen by Providence, and thinks it great 
impiety for 4 wan to doubt of it : yet nhere be ſpeaks 
of the uncertainty and. inſt ability of all norldly af+ 
fairs, even of thoſe that ere ſetled with the Leſt wiſ+ 
dows and diſcretion of men, be uſeth theſe and the like 
| Flat. de expreſſions. 2170y ap wadive yeuedeniv pd\y, ws 
legslib.q- 245 ot Gras 248y « TayTs To «rDpemye Tedyudle : 
that good laws oftentimes avail bu little, for 
that 1n very deed it is chance and fortune, which 
for the moſt part is all inall in worldly affairs, &c, 
that ts, in regard of us met, aud of the ſecondary 
canſery not in regard of God. In which ſenſe the uſe of 
Aqu. 8.9. the zord even unto us Chriſtians, is allowed by the 
a 3 beſt Schoolmen, Whether that alſo were Ariſtotles 
Art. Phy. Meaning in bis Phyſicks, where he treats of chance 
fic, lib. 2. and fortune, 1 leave to others to conſider, and 
C.4-k 5» ſhall be glad my ſelf to juilge 44 favourably pt yog 
0172er, 
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ot ber, npon any,though but probable ground of reaſon. 
| Ou 4he uher fidsy although Antoninus doth every 
where abſoluely maintain this liberty of mans mill, 
and that ht may nit acquainted with the myſtery 
of original. fin , and natural conenpiſcence 3 yet 
ſhall you not finde in him thoſe blaſphemiess in ex+ 
altation of this bumane poner ant. liberty, which 
you ſhall in Seneca, and other Stoicks : neither 
did be ( it ſhould Jeens, though but an Heathen : ) 
ſo much rely pon it, bus that be doth very pion{ly 
ronmmd prayers, as very powerfull and effefinal 
wate vertnes See lib. IX. Num, XL. 

Now if Amoninus himſelf, being a Roman, for 
the propriety and facility of bis expreſſions ( wbere* 


in the Latine tontme, in matter of Philoſophy, 


rom?s as ſhort of the Greek, as the Engliſh doth of 
the. Latine : )) did in the compoſins of theſe his 
Books preferre the Greth tongue before his own 
mther=tongue ; no wan I bope will expett, that al 
things ſhould in this Tran/lation run ſo ſmonth!y, 
a in another kinde of Tranſlation haply they 
might. But herein I muff confeſs my fear is for 
Antonin, more than for my ſelf. For farſt 
whereas he, Leing ( I think ) as weil acquainted 
with ancient Writers and Philoſophers as ever any 
#44, doth every where very ſtrictly and carefully 
obſerve their proper choice words and terms, which 
both wake the ſenſe it ſelf more cnrrent, and plea» 
ſing 3 and for a Scholar to know them, and to be 
acquainted nith them, is in many reſpects very »ſe- 
full; This in the Tranſlation mnſt needs le biff, 
and by conſequent ſs mach loſt to Antonin, «of 
bis due praiſe and commendation. And ſecond!y, 
nhereas in all theſe bis XII. books there Le ni; 14” 
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ny lines (if any,) which, if nell' conſidered, mill 
nor. be found either to be taken out of ſome ancient 
Author , or at laſt by may either of Exception, 
Confirmation, Illuſtration, and the like, to either 
paſſage or opinion of ſome «ncient to bave ſome re* 
/ation : as to the learned 1 know whatſoever is in 
this kinde, be it otherwiſe what it will, cannot but 
be acceptable and uſefull; ſo zo Uthers I fear, ma- 
ny things for want of this uſe of it, mbich they are 
not capable of, will ſeem but dry and impertinent. 
In theſe two reſpetts 1 cannot deny but I have done 


Antoninus ſome wrong ts make bim ſo vulgar, 44 * 


I have done ;, and yet becauſe I thought he might 
in other reſpefts do good to any that ſhould read 
bim, if before the credit of one I bave preferred the 
good of many, { bave but done what Antoninus bim= 
ſelf (as by theſe bis books may appear,) mould have 
mts or any others doe inthe like caſe. 

And non in the laſt place, if any ſhall by theſe 
my pains rective any content, my deſire is that 
they would thank bim, by whoſe encouragement eſpe* 
cially I did undertake this little work, my Reve- 
rend kinde friend Dollor Lyndell, the right worthy 
Biſhop of Peterborough, a man for bis fingular worth 
and {earning in all kinde of literature, not to be 
named by any that know him, without expreſſion of 
all due reſpe and admiration, and one to whons 
my ſelf, and my ſtudies, of old, have been much be+ 
bolding, as I ſhall ever moſt gladly acknowledges 
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Wherein ANT ONINUS recordeth, What and 


of whom, mbetber Parents, Friends or Maſters, 
by their gocd examples, or good advice and cons 


 fſely be bad learned : 


D:vided into Numbers, or Seflions. 


[ A Ntoninus Book VI. Num. XLIIT. Whenſoever thou 


wilt rejoyce thy ſelf, call ro-minde the ſeverall. 


gifts and vertues of thoſe whom, thou doſt dayly con- 
verſe with : as for example, the Ry of one, the 
modeſty of another, the liberaliry of a third ; of ato- 


ther, ſome other rhing. For nothing can ſo much” 


rejoyce thee, as the reſemblances and parallels of 
ſeveral vertues, eminent in the diſpofitions of thera 
that live with thee, efpecially when. all at once, as, 
near as may be, they repreſent themſelves unto thee, 
See therefore, that thou have them alwayes in a rea- 
dinefs, } 


£. 


Num. I, 


F-my. Grandfather. [Verus' | 7 have 
() learned | to be gentle.and meek, and 
to refrain from all' aoger  anq paſ- 

+ Hon. From ths fame and memory 

of him. that begot me | 7 have /eqrned both | 
ſhamefacedneſs, and manlike behaviour. Of my 
Mother {| [ have: /earned | to be religious, and 


bountifull ; and to forbear , not only to on 
ut 
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but to intend any evilz to content my (elf with 
! ch. ear 


a' pare diet, and to. fly al a$is 
Cidental to the wealth, Of my great Grand- 
father, * þoth tg frequent pyblick Schools and 
Auditories; and to get me good and able Teach- 
ers at honey and that T ought not to think 
much, if upon ſuch occaſions, I were at exceſ- 
five charges. | 
' IT, Of him that broaght me pp, not to be 
fondly addicted to | either of the tmo great faGi- 
ons of the Conrſers in the Circns, called | Pra- 
ni, and YVaweti ;- nor { in" the | Aviphitheater ] 
partially to favour | any of - the Gladiators, or 
fancers, 4s vithen | the Parmpplarisy.0r-the Sqm. 
turiani, Moreover, to endure labour ; nor \tg 
need many 'things's when I have any thing todo, 
to do it ny ef rather than by others] notto 
meddle with many bulineſſes ;' and not eafily to 
admit of any:ſlander. x1 an | 
"WII. Of Diognetus, not to buſie my felf about 
vyiin things, "and not * eafily't6 helieve thoſe 
things, which arc [. commonly) ſpoken. by ſuth 
as take upon them to work wonders , and by 
Sarcerers, |-or, preſtigiators y and impoſtors ; | 
concerning the power of charms, and their 


driving out of Dzmons, | or, evil ſpirits 3] 


and the like. - Not to * keep voripr 4; | 
quails forthe game 3] nor to be mad after N 

things, Notts be offended: with other. meps 
liberty of ſpeech3' and to apply my (alf | or, to 
become familiar \ unto Phitolophy. Lo PIC 
I muſt thank, \ that ever I heard firit Bacchius, 


then Tandafis, and Marcianus : and that 1 did 
write * Dialogues in my youth, and chat I took 
liking 
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liking- to the |? biloſopber; ] little conch and 
thin and ſuch other 1 ond ire by the Gre- 
cian diſcipline are proper | t» thoſe who profeſs 
Phitſapby. } - 

IV. To RuſticusI am beholding, that I firſt See 8. x1, 
entred into the conceit that my life wanted ſome " 27: 
redreſs and cure, - And then, that I did not fall 
aro the ambition of { ordinary | Sophiſts, cither ro 
write craQts concerning the { comwen } Theorems, 
or ta exhort men { aws vercue and rhe fludy of 
Plaloſophy | by { p#blick ] orations ; as alſo tha T : 
never by =_ of oftentation *dud affet to thew + F 4 
my ſelf an aRtive able man, [ for any kind of bodily ies, nor 
_ And that I gave over the ftudy of Rhe> dreaae- 
torick and Poetry, and * of elegant neat language, Yias : as 
ThatT did not uſeto walk aboutthe houſe in my "5 704nd 
Senators wobe, nor todo any ſuch things. More» 1}, :-! =_ 
over{ [learned of bim| to write letters withour any wriccen 
affe& ation or curioſity ; ſuch as that was, which by Copy ; and 
bim was written. to my Morher from Sinoeſſa ; by him 
and to: be cafie and * ready to be reconciled, and m_ os 
well pleaſed again with them that had offended ici hu 
me, as ſoon as any of them would be content to was ſorry 
ſeek unto me = To read with ditigence z not for atter- 
to reſt ſatisf _—_ . 
ledge, nor quickly to aflent to things comm he » 
len 2 wivn alſo I muſt thank that — _ ( ſo 
lighted upon Epictetus * bis Hpomnemata | or, printed ) 
moral commentaries and commonefaions : | wich wotank- 
alſo he'gave me ofhis own. _— 

V. From Apoltonius,:true liberty,-and nya» * 
riable tedfaſineſs, and not to regard any'thing at 
all, thongh never (o little, bar right and:reaſon : 
and-always, whether in the oy 
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after the loſs of a child, or in fong diſeaſes; to be 
the ſame'manz who alſo was a preſent: and vift- 


ble example unto me, thatit was poſlible for the 


ſame man to be both vehement and remiſs: 7a 
man not'ſhbjed to be vexed;; and offended \ with 
the incapacity of bis Scholars and Anditors | 
his lectures and expoſitions 3 and a true patcemn 
of 2 man'who, of all his good gifts and faculties, 
leaſt eſteemed. in himſelt that his exceltent skill 
and ability to. teach -and perſvade others ' the 
common Theorems, [ and Maxims of the Stor 
ick Philoſophy. ] Of him alſo I. learned, how to 
receive- favours and kindnefſes (as commonly 
they are accounted, ) from: friends , ſo.'that: I 
might not become obnoxious unto 'them., for 
them, nor more yieldivg'{ pon occaſcon,; thaw in 
right 1 ought ; ] and yet ſo that I ould not 
aſs them neither, as an-unſenfable and unthank- 
tull man. þ 391 4 
VI. Of Sextus mildneſs, -and.the pattern of 4 
family governed with paternal affeCtion';-and a 
purpoſes live according to rature : tobe grave 
without affeation:; to obſerve carefully the 


-. | ſeverall-diſpofitions of my friends, not to-be of- 
*._ 


fended with Idiots, nor * unſeaſonably 'to. ſet 
npon thoſe: chat are cartied: with the vulgar 0+ 


...: Pinions,: With: the Theorems ahd [Tenets: of Phis 


loſophers : { his converſation! ] being an'exim- 


* ple how a. man might accommodate himſelf to 


all men and companies - {6 that: though! his 
company: were [vecter.and more pleafittig, than 
any flatterers cogging and fawning ; yet-was it at 
the ſame” tme'mot reip:Red and reverericed : 
who alſo'hid-a proper happineſs, and facalty, a+ 

tionally 


c 
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tionally, and methodically to find out, and ſet 


in order all neceſſary Dogmare | cr, derermin«= 
tions } and 1nftructions for a mans life, A man 
without ever the leaſt appearance of anger, 


or any och2r paſſion; * able at the ſame time ® 2m34- 
moſt exatly to obſerve the Stack Aparhia, 7% 


Tot anpaſſionateneſs | and yet 'to be molt ter- 
er-hearted : ever of good credit, and yet al- 
moſt without any noiſe, or rumor ; very learned, 
and yet making little (heiy. 

VII. From Alexander the Grammarian, to be 
unreproveable my ſelf, arid not reproachfully to 
reprehend any man for a barbariime, or a ſc- 
laciſm, or any falſe pronunciation 3 but dexte- 
roully by way of anſwer, or teſtimony, or cor:- 
firmation of the ſame matter ( taking no notice 
of the word) to utter it as it ſhould have been 
ſpoken ; or by ſome other ſuch cloſe and indi- 
re& admonition, handſomly and civilly to tell 
him of it, 

VIII. Of Fronto, to how much envy and 
fraud and hypocricie the Rate of a Tyrannous 
King is ſubject 3 and how for the moſt part they 
who are * commonly. called jvzz;i/z | or patri> 
ciiz i» nubly born ] are in ſome. ſort incapable 
[ or, void ] of natural affeRion, 


IX. Of Alexander the Platonick, not often 


nor without great neceflity to ſay, or to write to 
any man in aletter, 7 am not ar /eiſure 3 nor in 
this manner ſtillto put off thoſe duties, which we 
ave toour friends and acquaintances (to every 
one in his. kind : ) under pretence. of . urgent 
[_or, inſtant } affairs, 

- X. Ot Catulus, not to contemn any friend's 
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expoſtulation, though unjuſt, bar co ſtrive to re» 
duce him to his former diſpoſition : Freely and 
heartily to ſpeak well of all my Maſters [upon 
any occaſion z } as it is reported of Domitiusy 
and Athenodotus ; and to love my children with 
true affetion. 

XI. From my Brother Severus, to love truth 
and juſtice, and to be kind and loving to all 
them of my houſe and family ; by whom alfo I 
came to the knowledge of Thraſeas, and Hel 
vidins, and Cato, and Dio, and Brutus. He it 
was alſo that did put me in the firſt conceit and 
deſire of an equal commonwealth, adminiftred 
by Juſtice and equality; and of a Kingdom 
wherein ſhould be regarded nothing more than 
the good and welfare | or, Liberty : } of the 
ſubje&ts. Of him alſo, to obſerve a confant 
tenour, (not interrupted with any other cares 
and diſtraQtions, ) in the fiudy and efteem of 
Philoſophy : to be bountiful and liberal in the 
largeſt meaſare; always to hope the belt; and 
to be confident that my friends love me. In 
whom I moreover obſerved open dealing to- 
wards thoſe whom he reproved at any time, and 


| | See B, that his friends might without all doubt or much 


VIII. num, obſervation know what he would, or would not 3 
LVI!l. {@ open and plain was he. 

_ XII. From ** Claudius Maximus, n all things 
to endeavour to have power of my ſelf, and in 
nothing tobe carried about 5 to be chearfull 
and couragious in. all ſudden chances and acci- 
dents, as in ſickneſfes : to love mildneſs, and mo- 
deration, and gravity z and -to do my buſineſs, 
whatſoever it be, throughly, and _ _ 

ouſneſs, 
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Joiſneſs, Whatſoever he faid, all men betievzd 
him that as he ſpake, ſo he thought, and whacſo- 
ever he did, that he did it with a good intent. 
His manner was, never to wonder ac any thing 5 
nor to be affiighted, [| or, afoniſhed : } never 
to be in haft, and yet never (low ; nor tobe per» 
plexed, or dezeced, or at any time unſeemly, 
| or, exceſſevely } to laugh : nor to be angry, or 
tuſpicious , but ever ready to do good, and to 
forgive, and to ſpeak truth ; and all chis, as one 
thar feemed rather of himſelf to have been 
ſtraight and righ', than ever to lave been rati- 
fied, or redreſſed ; nexher was there any man 
that ever thought himſelf undervalued by him, 
or that could find in his heart; to think himſelf 2 
better man than he, He would alſ> be very 
pleafant and gracious. 
XIIL Inmy Father, I obſervehis meekneſs; 
his conſtancy without wavering m thofe things, 
which afrer a due examination and deliberat- 
on, hz had determined, How free from all va- 
_ he carried himſelf in matter - of honour 
dignity, ( as they are eſteemed: ) his labo- 
rioufnefs and afſiduity, his readineſs to hear 
any man, that had ought to ſay, tending to any 
common good ; how generally and impartially 
he would give every man his due his $kill and 
knowledge, when rigour and extremity, or when 
remiſnefs and moderation was in ſeaforn, how ke 
did abRain from all nnchaſte love of yoaths ; * þis * Gr. vow 
moderate condeſcending ts other mens occaſions as 19701ue-. 
an ordinary man, nenther abſolucely requiring of 
tas friends, that they 'ſhonld wair upon him! at 
his ordinary meals, nor that they ſhould of ne- 
D 2 ceſlity 
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ceſſity accompany him in his journies ; and that 
whenſoever any buſineſs upon ſome neceſla- 
ry occafions was to be put off and omitted be- 
fore it could be ended,” he was ever fourd when 
he went about it again, the ſame man that he 
was before, His accnrate examination of things 
in conſultations, and ** patient hearing of others. 
He. would not haſtily give over the ſearch of 
the matter, as one eafie to be ſatisfied with 
fudden notions and apprehenfions. His care to 
preſerve: his friends ; how neither at any time he 
would carry himſelf towards them with difdain- 
full negle&, and grow weary of. them 3 nor yet 
at any time be madly fond of them, His con- 
tented minde in all things, his chearfull coun» 
tenance,. his.care to foreſee things afarre off, 
and to take order for the leaſt, without any noiſe 
or clatnour; Moreover, how all acclamations 
and flattery were repreſſed by him : how care- 
fally he obſerved all things neceſlary to the go- 
vernment, and ** kept an account of the common 
expences, and how patiently he did abide, that he 
was reprehended by ſome for this his ſtr: and 
rigid kind of dealing. How he was neither a ſu- 
perfiitions worſhipper of the gods, nor an ambi- 
tious pleafer of men, or ſtudioas: of popular ap- 
plauſe 3 but ſober in all things, and every where 
obſervant of that which was fitting z no affeRer 
of novelties : in the uſe of thoſe things which 
conduced to his eaſe and convenience, (plenty 
whereof his fortune did afford him, ) withouc 
pride and bragging, yet with all freedom and 
liberty ; ſo that as he did freely enjoy them 
without any anxiety or affect ation when they 
were 
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- vere preſent z ſo when abſent, he found no 
want of them, Moreover, that he '* was ne- 
ver commended by any man, as eicher a learned 
acute man, or.an obſequious officious man, or a 
fine Oratour ; but as a 1ipe mature man, a per- 
fe& ſound man z one that could not endure to 
be flattered ; able to govern both himſelf and 
others. Moreover, how much he did honour 
all true Philoſophers, without upbraiding thoſe 
that were not ſo 3 his ſociableneſs, his gra- 
cious and delightfull converſation, but never 
unto ſatiety; his care of his body within 
bounds and meaſure, not as one that defired 
to live long, or over-ſtudious of neatneſs and 
elegancyz and yet not as one that did nor 
regard it : ſo that through his own care and 
providence, he ſeldom needed any inward 
Phyfick , or outward applications : but eſpe- 
cially how ingenuouſly he would yield to any 
that had obtained any peculiar faculty, as either 
Eloquence, or the knowledge of the laws, or 
of ancient cuſtoms, or the like 3 and how he 
concurred with them, in his beſt care and en- 
deavonur that every one of them might in his 
kind, for that wherein he excelled, be re- 
garded and eſteemed: and although he did 
all things carefully after th2 ancient cuſtoms 
of his forefathers, yet even of this was he 
not deſirous that men ſhould take notice, that 
he did imitate ancient cuſtoms. Again, how. 
he was not eafily moved and tofſed up. and 
down, but loved to be conſtant, both in the 
ſam2 places and buſinefſes; and how after 
his great fits of head-ach, he would return 
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freſh and vigorous to his wonted affairs. A- 
2211, that ſecrets he neither had many, nor often, 
and ſuch only as concerned publick matters : 


His diſcretion and moderation, in exhibiting 


of the Spettacula, { or, peblick, fights and 
ſhows for the pleaſure and paſtime of the peo- 


{t ; 1 
Lhe like, 


in pablick buildings, Congiaries, and 
In all theſe things, * having a 1e- 


ſpe unto men only as men, and to the equi- 
ty of the things themſelves, and not unto the 
gloty that might follow. Never wont to uſe the 
baths at unſeaſonable hours 3 ro great builder ; 
never cu1ious or ſolicitous , either about his 
meat, or about the workmanſhip, or colour of 
his clothes , or about any thing that belonged 
to external beanty, **5 His homely Country ap- 
parel , and ſuch ordinarily as mean Villages 
could 2fford him. How he carried himſelf when 
he was in the Country wwards that cuſtom- 
maſter, that excuſed himſelf, and deſired ſome 
abatement [or, deſired him that he mould forgive 
him. | In all his converſation, farr frum all 
mhumanity, all boldneſs and incivility , all 
greedineſs and impetnohty ; never doing any 
thing with ſuch earneſtneſs and intention, that 
a man conld ſay of him, that he did ſweat 
about it : bur contrariwiſe, all things diſtinctly, 
as at leiſure z without trouble 3 orderly, ſound- 


ly, and agreeably. 


A man might 


ave 2p- 


plied that to kim, which is recorded of Socra- 
tes, that he knew how to want, and to enjoy 
thoſe things, in he want whereof moſt men 


ſhew themſelves weak; and in the fruition, 


intemperate ; But to hoſd out firm and con- 


ſtant, 
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ſtant, and to keep within the compaſs of true 
moderation and ſobriety in either eſtate, is pro- 
per to a man, who hath a perfeRt and invincible 
ſoul 3 ſuch as he ſhewed himſelf in the fickne(s 
of Maximus. 

XIV. From the gods [ 1 received] that I had 
good Grandfathers, and Parents, a good Siſter, 
g00d malters, good domeſticks, loving kinſmen, 
almoſt all that I have; and that I never through 
haft and raſhneſs tranſgreſſed againſt any of 
them, notwithſtariding that my diſpoſition was 
ſuch, as that ſuch a thing (if occaſion had been) 
might very well have been committed by me, 
but that it was the mercy of the gods, to pre- 
vent ſuch a concurring of matters and occaſi- 
ons, as might make me to incurre this blame. 
That I was not lohg_ brought up by the Con- 
cubine of my F beet I preſerved the 
flower of my youth, /T took not upon 
me to be a man time, but rather 
pue it off longer thai i oeded. That I lived 
under the government-< Lord and Father 
who would take away Sggmze all pride and 
vain-glory , and reduce *me to that conceit 
and opinion, that it was not impoſſible [ for 
« Prince |) to live in the Court '* without a 
troop of guards and followers, extraordinary ap- 

arel, ſach and ſuchtorches and ſtatues, and other 

ike particulars of ſtate and magnificence z but 
that a man may reduce and contra himſelf al- 
molt to che ate of a private man, and yet for 
all chat not become the more baſe and remiſg 
in thoſe publick matcers and affairs, wherein 
power and authority is requifite, That I have 
D 4 had 
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had ſuch a Brother, who by his own example 
might ftirre me-pp to think of my ſelf; and by 
his reſpe&t and love, delight and pleaſe me, 
That I have got ingenuous children, and that 
they , were not bom diftorted , nor With any 


other natural | or, bodily ] deformity. That 
] w2s no great proficjent' in the ſtudy of 
Rhetorick and Poetry, and of other faculties, 
which perchance I might have dwelt upon, if I 
had found my (elf to goe on in them with 
ſucceſs, That I did beumes preferre thoſe, by 
whom I was brotight up, to ſuch places and 
dignities, Which they ſeemed unto me moſt to 
delirez and that I did not put them off with 
hope and expectation, that ( fince that they 
were y2t but young : ) I would do the ſame 
hereafter, That I ever knew Apcllonius, and 
Ruſticuc, and Maximus, That 1 have had occa- 
ſion often and effeAually to conſider and medi- 
ta'e with my (elf, concerning that life which is 
according to nature, what the nature and man» 
ner of it 1s: So ”” that as for th? gods and ſuch 
ſ:ggeſtions, helps and inſpirations, as might be 


:expeRedt from them, nothing did hinder, but 
"that T might have begun long before to live ac- 
cording to nature z or that Even noly that I was 
"nor.yer partaker and in preſent poſſetſion of thar 


life, that I my elf (in that I did not obſerve 


-thoſe inward motions and ſuggeſtions, yea and 


almoſt plain and apparent inſtructions and admo- 
nitions of the gods,) was the only cauſe of it, 


"That my body in ſach a life, hath been able to 


hold our ſo long. That I never had to do with 
Benedi&ta- and Theodotus, yex and afterwards 
| | when 
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when I fell into ſome fits of love, I was ſoon 
cured. That having been often difpleaſed with 
Rufticus, 1 never did any thing unto him, for 
which- afterwards I had occaſion to repent, 
That it being ſo that my mother was to die 
young, yet ſhe lived with me all her latter years. 
That as often as I had a purpoſe to help and ſuc» 
cour any that either was poor, or fallen into 
ſome preſent necefſity, I never was anſwered 
{_ by my Officers } that there was not ready mo- 
ney enough to doit; and that I my ſelf never 
hid occaſion to require the like ſaccour from 
any other. That I have ſuch a wife, ſo obedi- 
ent, ſo loving, (0 ingenuous. That I had choice 
of fit and able men, to whom I might commit 
the bringing up of my children, That by 
dreams I have received help, as for other 
things, ſo in particular, how I might ſtay my 
calting of blood, and eure my dizzineſs 3 as 
that alſo that happened unto me at Cajeta, as 


* unto Chryſes | zhen be prayed by the ſea=ſhore. | * Se: th: 
And when I did firſt apply my ſelf to Philoſy- Notets 


phy, that I did not fall into the hands of ſome 
Sophiſts, or ſpent my time either 1n reading th2 
manifold volumes Cf ordinary Philoſophers, | 
ner in practifing my (elf in the ſolution of argue 
ments and fallacies, nor dwelt upon the ſtudies 
of the Meteors, | and other natural cnrioſi- 
ties-] All theſe things without the aſſiſtance 
of the gods, and * fortune , could not have 
been. 

XV. In the Countrey of the Quadi at Gra- 
nua, theſe. 
Betimes in the morning ſay | or, fore-ſay : | 
| to 
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to thy ſelf, This day I ſhall have to do with an 
idle curions man, with an unthankfull man, a 
railer, a crafty, falſe, or an envious man; an 
#* unſociable uncharitable man. All theſe ill 
qualities have happened unto them, through ig- 
norance of that which is truly good, and truly 
bad. But I thac underſtand the nature of that 
which is good, thac it Ln is tobe defired ; and 
of thar which is bad,that it only 1s [ truly | odidus 
and ſhamefull : who knoiv moreover, that this 
trangreſlor , whoſoever ke bey is my kinſmany 
not by the ſame blocd and ſed, but by partici- 
pation of the ſame reaſory and of the ſame divine 
particle z How can I exher be hurt by any of 
thoſe, fnce it is not in their power, to make me 
incurre any thing that is | :ru/y] reproachfull > or 
angry, and 1ll affected towards hm, who by na» 
rure 1s (o near unto me ? for we are all born to 
be fellow-workers, as the feet, the hands, and 
the eye-lids ; as the rowes of the upper and un- 
der teeth : for ſuch therefore to be in oppoſition, 
is againlt nature z and what 1$ ic to crate at, and 
to be averſe from, bat co be in oppoſition? 

XVI. Whatſoever I am, is either fl:(h, or 


* Trevuds * life, of | that which we commonly call ] the 


Ti 0p, 


miſtriſs and over-ruling part of many | Re«ſon.] 
Away with thy books, ſuffer not thy minde any 
more to be diſtracted, and carried to and froz 


® Sce B. * for it will notbez but as even now ready to 
IL n. XV. die, think little of thy fleſh : ” blood, bones, 


19. 


and a sking a pretty piece of knit and ewiſted 
work, conliſting of nerves, veins and arteries ; 
| chink no -more of it, than fo.) And as for thy 
life, confider what iris; a Wind z not one =; 

nt 
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ſlant wind neither, bur every moment of an 
hour let out, and ſuckt 1n again, The third, is 
thy ruling parts and here confider ; Thou are 
an cld man; ſuffer not that excellent part to be 
bronghe in ſubjection, and to become laviſh : 
ſuffer it not ro be drawn up and down with un- 


43 


reaſonable -and F anſociable lults and motions, * dxomar 
as it were with wires and nerves ; ſuffer it not See belore 
any more, cither to repine at any thing now pre» **2** 8» 


ſent, or to fear and fly any thing to cone, which 
the Dſtiny haih appointed thee. 


XVII, Whatſoever proceeds from the gods See B. Ir. 
{ immediately, | that | any man will grant | to- num, XII, 


| ally depends trom their divine providence, As 


for thoſe things that | are commenly ſaid to | 
happen by Fortune, even thoſe muſt be con- 
ceived to have dependance from nacure,' or from 
that firſt and general connexion and concate» 
nation of all thoſe things, which {| more ap» 
parently } by the divine Providence are admini» 
{tced and brought to paſs, All things flow from 
thence : And whatſoever it is that is, is both 
neceflary, and conducing to the whole z part of 
which thou art ; and whatſoever it is that is re- 
quiſite-and neceſſary for the preſervation of the 


. general, muſt | of neceſſiry | for every particu» 


lar nature, be good and behovefull. And as 
for the whole, 1t is preſerved, as by the perpe» 
tual mutation and converſion of the fimple 
Elements one into another, ſo alſo by the muta» 
tion and alteration of things mixed and com- 
pounded, Let theſe things ſuffice thee ; Let 
them be always unto thee as thy general rules 
and precepts. Ax for thy thirſt after b:oks, a- 
way 
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way with it with all ſpeed, that thou die not 


murmaring and complaining, but truly meek 
and yell ſatisfied, and from thy heart thankful 


unto the gods. 


THE SECOND BOOK, 


Emember how long thou haſt already 
A put off theſe things, and how often 
2@ a certain day and hour as it were, 
& baving been ſet unto thee by che 
| gods, chou haſt negleQted it, It is 
high time for thee to underſtand the true nature 
both of the world, whereof thou art a part 3 and 
of that Lord and Governour of the World, from 
whom, as a chanell from the ſpring, thou thy ſelf 
dieft lov : And that there is but a certain limit 
of time appoinred unto thee, which if thou ſhale 
not make uſe of to calm and allay the many di- 
tempers of thy ſoul, it will paſs away and thou 
with it, and never after return. 
II. Let it be thy earneſt and inceſſant care as 
a Roman, and a man, to perform whatſoever it 
is that thou art about, With true and unfeigned 


: gravity, natural affection, freedem' and juſtice x 


and as for all other cares and imaginations, 
how thou mayeſt eaſe thy mind of them, Which 
thou ſhalt doe, if thou ſhalt go about every 
action as thy laſt action, free from all vanity, 
all' pallwonate and wilfull aberration from right 
reaſons and from all hypocrifie, and ſelf-love, 
and diſlike of thoſe things, which by the 


* fates 
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* fates | or , appointment of God, ] have hap- See Pref, 
ned unto thee. Thou ſeeſt that the things are #9l- 26, 


ut fewgwhich for a man to hold on in a proſpe- 
rous courſe, and to live a divine life, are requi- 
fite and neceſſary ; for the gods will require no 
more of any man, that ſhall but keep and ob- 
ſerve theſe things. 


III. Doe, Soul, Doe z abuſe and contemn gee pres, 
thy ſelf; yer a while, and the time for thee to fol.18. and 
reſpe& thy ſelf will be at an end. Every mans Num.XIV. 
happineſs * depends from himſelf, but behold **i* Bo. 


thy life is almoſt at an end, whiles affording thy 
ſelf no reſpe&, thou doft make thy happineſs 
to confilt 1n the ſouls and eonceits of other 
men. 

IV. Why ſhould any of theſe things that hap- 
pen externally, ſo much diſtra@ thee ? Give thy 
ſelf leiſure to learn ſome good thing; and ceaſe 
roving and wandring to ard fro. Thou mult alſo 
take heed of |-or, avoid : ] another kind of 
wandring , for they are idle in their aQions, 
who toil and labour in this life, and have no cer- 
tain ſcope to Which to dire all their moticns, 
and deſires, X 

V. For not obſerving the ſlate ef another 
mans ſoul, ſcarce was ever any man knoivn to 
be unhappy. But whoſoever they be that ® in» 
tend not, and guice not by reaſon and diſcretion 
the motions of their own ſouls, -they muft of ne- 
ceſſity be unhappy. 

VI. Theſe things chou muſt always have in 
minde : What is the nature of the Univerſe, and 
what is mine in particular : This unto that what 
relation it hath : what kind of part, of what kind 

of 
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of Univerſe Ris : And that there is no body that 
can hinder thee, but that thou mayeſt always bath 
do and ſpeak thoſe things which are agreeable to 
that Nature whereof thou art a part. 

VII, The:pbraſtrs , where he. compares fn 
with fin (as atter a * vulgar ſenſe ſuch things I 
grant may be compared: ) ſays well and like 2 
Philoſopher , that choſe (ms are greater which 
are committed through laſt, than thoſe which 
are committed through anger. For he that is 

ſeems with a kind of grief ard cloſe con- 
traction of himſelf, to turn away from reaſon : 
but he that fins through luſt, being overcome by 
pleaſure, doth 'in his very fin bewray a more 
1mpotent and unmanlike diſpoſfitior, Well 
then, and like a Philoſopher doth he ſay, that he 
of the rwo is the more to be condemned, that 
fins with. pleaſure, than he that fins with grief. 
For. indeed this latter may ſeem firſt to have 
been wronged, and ſo inſome manner through 
grief thereof to have been forced to be angry 3 
whereas he who through luſt doth commit any 
thing, did of himſelf meerly reſolve upon that 
action, 

VIII, Whatfoever thou doſt aff:& , what- 
ſoever thou dolt projet, ſo doe, and fo pro- 
Je All, as one who, for ought thou knoweſt, 
may at this very preſent depart out of this 
life. And as for death, if there. be any gods, 
it 1s no grievous thing to leave the ſociety of 
men. The gods will de thee no hurt thou 
maiſt be fure- But if it be ſo that there be no 
gods, or that they take no care of the world, 
why ſhould I defire to live in a world void: of 
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gods, and of all divine providence ? But gods 
there be certainly, and they take care for the 
world 3 and as for thoſe things which be truly 
evil, as vice aud wickedneſs 3 ſuch things they 
have put in a mans own power, that he might a- 
void them if he would : and had there been any 
thing beſides, that had been traly bad and evil, 
they would certainly have had a care of rhat al- 
ſo, that a man might have avoided jr, But why 
ſhould that be _ to hurt and prejudice a 
mans life in this word, which cannot any ways 
make man himſelf the. worſe in his own pers 
fon ? Neither muſt we think that the Nature of 
the Univerſe did either through ignorance. pals 
thefe things, or if not as ignorant of them, yet 
* ag unable either to prevent, or better to or- 
der and diſpoſe them. It cannot be that ſhe 
throngh want either 'of poiver or $skill, ſhould 
have committed ſuch a thing, as to ſuffer all 
things both good and bad , equally and pro- 


$ miſcuonſly to happen unto all, both good and 


bad, As * for life therefore, and death, ho- 
nour and diſhonour, labour and pleaſure, riches 
and poverty, all theſe things happen unto men 
indeed , both good and bad, equally ; bur as 
things which of themſelves are neither nor 
bad; becauſe of themſelves, neither fhamefult 
nor praiſe-worthy. 

IX. Conſider how quickly all things are 
diffolved and reſolved : the bodies and ſab- 
ſtances themſelves, into the matter and ſub- 
Rance of the world 3 and their memories in- 
to the generall Age and Time hk world. 
Confider the nature of alt worldly ym 
things 3 


Fo 
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things ; of thoſe eſpecially, which either in- 
ſnare by pleaſure, or for their irkſomneſs. are 
dreadfull, or for their ,'outward luſtre: and 
ſhew are in great elftzem and requeſt, how 
vile and. contemptible , how baſe and cor- 
ruptible, how deſtitute of all true life and being 
they are. | 

X. It is the part of a man endowed with a 
good underſtanding faculty , ro conſider what 
they themſelves are in very deed, * from whoſe 
bare conceits and voices, honour and credit do 
proceed : as alſo what it is to die, and how if 
a man ſhall corſider this by it (elf alone, 7o die, 
and ſeparate from it in his mind all thoſe things 
which with it uſually repreſent themſelves unto 
us, he can conceive of it no otherwiſe, than ag 
of a work of nature, and he that fears any work 
of nature, is a very child, Now death, it is 
not only a work of Nature, but alſo conducing 
to Nature, 

XI. Conſider with thy ſelf how mar, and by 
what part of his, is Joyned unto God, and how 
that part of man is affe&ed, 7 when it is ſaid to 
be diffuſed. The:e is nothing more wretched 
than that ſoul, which ina kind of circuit compaſ- 
(ech all things, ſearching (as he ſaith) even the 
pery depths of the Earth; and by all figns and 
conjectures prying into the very thoughts of 
other mens ſouls z and yet of this 15 not ſenſible, 
that it is ſufficient for a- man to apply him-, 
ſelf wholly , and to. confine all his thoughts 
and cares to * the tendance of. that Spirit, 
which is within him, and truly. and really 
to ſerve him. His ſervice. doth conn 

this, 
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this, that a man keep himſelf pure from all vio- 
lent paſſion, and evil affeRion, from all raſhneſs 
and vanity, and from all manner of diſcontent, 
either in regard of the gods or men, For in- 
deed whatſoever proceeds from the gods, de» 
ſeryes reſpeX for their worth and excellen- 
cy 3 and - whatſoever -proceeds from men, as 
they are our kinſmen, ſhould by us be enter 
tained, With love, alwayes z ſometimes, as pro- 
ceeding from their j8norance of that which 1s 
truly good and bad, ( a blindneſs no leſs, than 
that by which we are not able to diſcern between 
whit and black: ) with 9 a kind of pity and 
compaſlion alſo, 

XII. If thou ſhould live 3000, or as many 
Ioooo* of years, yet remember ' this, ** that 
man can part with no life properly, ſave with 
that little part of life which he now lives: and 
that which he lives, is no other than that which 
at every inſtant he parts with. That then 
which is longeſt of duration, and that which is 
ſhorteſt, come both to one effe&. For although 
in regard of that which is already paſt there 
may be ſome inequality, yet that time which is 
now preſent and in being 1s equal unto all men. 
And that being it. which we part with [ zhenſoe+ 
ver we die, | it doth manifeſtly appear, that it 
can. be but a moment of time that we then part 
with, For as for [that which is either paſt or to 
come, a man cannot. be ſaid properly to part 
with it, For how ſhould a man part with that 
which he hath nat > Theſe two things therefore 


thou mult remember. Firſt, that all chings in * 


the world from all eternity, by a -perpetual re- 
E yvolation 
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volution of the ſame times and things ever con- 
tinued and renewed, are of one kind and nature ; 
ſo that whether for 2 1Co, or 2co, years. only, 
or for an infinite ſpace of time, a man ſee thoſe 
things which are (ill the ſame, it can be no mat- 
ter of great moment; And ſecondly, that that 
life which any the longeſt liver, or the ſhorteſt 
liver parts with, is for length and duration the 
very ſame; for that only which is preſent, is that 
which either of them can loſe, as being that only 
which they have : for that which he hath not, no 
man can traly be ſaid to loſe, 

XIII. Remember that all is but opinion and 
conceitz ** for thoſe things are plain and appa- 
rent Which were ſpoken unto Monimus the 
Cynick , and as plain and apparent is the uſe 
that may be made of thoſe things, if that which 
is true and ſerious in them, be received as well 
as that which is ſweet and pleaſing. 

X1V. A man's ſoul doth wrong and diſreſpe& 
it ſelf, firſt and eſpecially, when as much as an it 
ſelf lies it becomes an Apoſteme, and as it were 
an excreſcency of the world ; for to be grieved 
and diſpleaſed with any thing that happens in 
the world, 1s direct Apoftafie trom the Nature of 
the Univerſe; part ot which, all particular Na» 
tures of the world are, Secondly, when ſhe 
either is averſe from any man, or led by con« 
trary defires and affeRions, tending to his hart 
and prejudice 3 ſuch as are the ſouls of them 
that are angry, Thirdly, when ſhe 1s overcome 
by any pleaſure or pain. Fourthly, when ſhe 
doth diflemble, and covertly and falſly, either 
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doeth or ſaith any thing, Fiſthly , when - 
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doth either affe& or endeavour any thing to no 
certain end, but raſhly and without due ratioc> 
nation, and conſideration, how conſequtht- &* 
inconſequent it is to the cofnmon end,” Fot 
even the leaſt things ovght not to be done, with= 
out relation unto rhe end ;* and” the end of the 
reaſonable creatures is, to follow and obey hint, 
who is the reaſon as it were, and the law of 


1 


this ® great City, and moſt ancient: Common» * Se: B. 


wealth, 

© NV. Thetime ofa man's life is as a point 3 the 
ſubſtancEof ic ever: flowing, the ſenſe. obſcure : 
and the whole cotnpoſition of the body, tending 
to corraption, His ſoul is reſtleſs , fortune 
uncertain, and farhe doubtfull 4 ihe 

fiream ſo. are +l things 'belongirg 
2$'a dreams -6r' as a ſhoak, {6 ar Ri 
urito-the ſoul, z Our = is —_—_ {ik 
pilgri . | Fame after life is ve 
Oblovions What: js it then that 1 1 
follow>> One :otily + thing , Philsfophy.” And 
Phitoſophy doth corfiſt m thisfor 4 men 40 pre» 
{erve'that Spirit which is within him, fron - all 
manner of conturelics and myjtiries, 'and aboy+ 
all. pains of pleaſures; never! ro-Yoe any thins 
either raſhly, or feignedly , or iypocritically ; 
Wholly to depend 'on, f of} himſelf, and 
his own: proger aRtiofis : all thirizs* that Happen 
anto-him, to embraces contentedly;” 2s coming 
from Him ffoin' #hoim he Himſelf" alfo came 
and above alt things, with'aH meckneſs and 4 
calm chearfulneſs, 40 expeR * Yearh;;” as being 
nothing elſe, but the' reſolation of thoſe Ele» 
Mears, of which eycty creature fs —_—_— 
3 I An 
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And if the Elements themſelves ſuffer nothing 
by..this cheir--perpetual converfion of one into 
anotherz why ſhould that diflolution and al- 
teration, Which is ſo common unto all, be fea- 
red by.any ? Ts not this according to Nature ? 
But pothing-that 4s according to Nature can be 
evil, -, | 


» 4 oo 13 3 Whileſt 1 was. at Carnnntmse 
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37-1 - IR U7T 1 
TI Man myſt:notonly.confider bow 
F- 4. daily /his-iife nrafieth and de- 
Te): creafeth,und-that-bute very little 
= Fe [9, th< lfec} portion-of it is 
a—_ WY, .now behinde ; bilt this alſo; that 
CREE if he live long, he cannot be cer- 
Kain, whether: tag underRanging ſhall continue 
ſo able; and ſufficient, for; either ;diſcreet confi- 
deration, in-marter of byfineſſes, z or - for- cony 
templation , hich 1s .the,; thing, ybereon true 
knowledge.,jof ; things bath > dyvine and ©; hit> 
mane doth.dgpend. - For,if-onge he ſhall begin 
to' dote, his reſpiratiop, -putrition,; bis imagine- 
tive, and appatirre;: and,other- natural- faculties, 
{ may fill. continue tho ſame; :-| hs ſhall find,:no 
want of, them; + But bow-t4omake-that-right uſe - 
of himſclf.chat.. he Caould, how- to; obſerye ex- 
aQly.in. all, things that.whuch is-right.and juſt 
how to redreſs and- rectiie all -{wrgng, or fud- 
dn : ) apprehenfions and imaginations, and evep 
$ = of 
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of this particular, to conſider' duly, whether he 


ſhould live any longer or no; for all ſuch things, 


wherein | the . beſt - trength and vigour of the 


mind is moſt requiſite, | his power-and ability } 


will be already paſſed -and gone, Thou muſt 
haſten therefore; not only becauſe thou art 
every day nearer unto death than other , but 
alſo becauſe that intelleQive faculty uw thee, 
whereby thou art inabled to know the true na« 
ture of things, and to order all thy ations by 
that knowledge, doth daily waſte and decay : [or, 
may fail thee before thou dies | 

II, This alfo thou muſt obſerve, that what- 
ſoever it is that naturally doth happen to things 
natural, hath ſomewhat in it ſelf that is pleaſin 
and delightfull z [ or, attraQtive : ]as a | —_ 
loaf when it 1s baked, ſome parts of it cleave as 
it were, and part aſunder, | aud make the cruſt of 
it rugged and unequal, | and yet thoſe parts of 
it, though in ſome ſorc it be againſt the art and 
intention of baking it ſelf, that they are thus 
cleft and parted, | which ſhould have been, and 
were firſt made all even and uniform, | they be- 
come it well nevertheleſs, and haye a certain pe- 
culiar property to ſtirre the appetite. So Figgs 
are accounted faireſt and ripeſt then, when they 
begin to ſhrink, and wither as it were, So ripe 
Olives , when they are next to putrefaRtion, 
then are they in their proper beauty. The 
hanging down of Grapes, the brow of a Lion, 
the froth of a foming wilde Bore, and many 
other like chings, though by themſelves confide- 
red, they are farr from any beauty, yet becauſe 
they happen naturally, ny both are comely and 
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delightfull > ſo that if a man ſhall with a profound 


mind and apprehenſion, conſider all things in the: 


world, even among all thoſe things which- are 
but mere acceſſories, and natural appendices as it 
were, there will ſcarce appear any thing unto 
him, wherein'he will not find matter of pleaſure 
ang. delight, -So will he behold with as much 
pleaſure the true rid of wild bealts, as thoſe 
which by skilfull Painters, and other Artificers 
are imitared, So will he be able to perceive the 
proper ripeneſs and beauty of old age, Whether 
17) man, or woman ; and whatſaever elſe it is 
that is beautifull and alluring F in whatſoever 1s, 
with chafte aiid coritinent eyes, he will ſoon find 
out and diſcerr, Thoſe and many other things will 
he diſcern, not credible unto every one, but'unto 
th2m only who are truly and familiarly acquainted, 
both with nature it ſelf, and all natural things 
{_ or, and all the works of nature. |] 

II, Hippocrates having cured many. fickneſ- 
ſes, fell ſick bimſelf and died, The Chaldeans 
| and Aſtrologians | having foretold the deaths 
of divers, Were afterwards themſelves ſurpriſed 
by the Fates. Alexander and Pompeius, and 
Caius Czſar, having utterly defiroyed ſo many 
towns, and cut off in the field ſo many thouſands 
both of horſe and foot, yet they themſelves at 
laſt, were fain to part. with their own lives, 
Heraclitus having written ſo many natural tracts 
concerning the | /aſt and general Þ conflzgra» 
tion of the world, died afterwards all filled with 
water within, and all bedawbed with dart and 
dung without, Lice killed Democritns z and Socra» 
ſes, another ſort of verminez { wicked mgedls 
men : 
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men] How then Rands the caſe > Thou haſt 
taken ſhip, thou haſt failed, thou art come to 
land, go out, if to another life, there alſo ſhalt 
thou finde gods, who are every where, IF all 
life and ſenſe ſhall ceaſe, thenThalt thou ceaſe 
alſo to be ſubje& to either pains, or pleaſures z 
ad to ſerye and tend chis vile Cottage 3 ſo much 
the viler, by how much that which miniſters 
unto it doth excell 3 the one being a rational 
ſdbſtance, and a ſpirit, the other nothing but 
earth and blood, 

IV. Spend not the remnant of thy dayes in 
thoughts and fancies concerning other meng 
when it is not in relation to ſome common good, 
when by it thou art hindred from ſome other 

{wack That 1s, [ ſpend not thy time | 
in thinking, what ſuch a man doth, and to what 
end ; what he faith, and what he thinks, and 
what he is about, and ſuch other things | or, c«- 
riofties ] which make 2 man to rove and wan- 
der from the care and obſervation of that part 
of himſelf, which is rational, and over-ruling, 
See therefore in the whole ſeries and connext- 
on of thy thoughts , that thon be carefull to 
prevent = avoid |] whatſoever is idle and im- 
pertinent : but eſpecially, whatſoever is curious 
and malicious 3 and thou muſt uſe thy felf to 
think only of ſuch things, of which if a man upon 
a ſudden ſhould ask thee, what it is that thou 
art now thinking, thou mayeſt anſwer freely and 
boldly, This, and That 3 that ſo by thy thoughts 
it may preſently appear that all in thee is 
ſincere, and peaceable z as becometh one 
that is made for ſociety, and regards not 
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pleaſures , nor gives way to any voluptuous 
1maginations at all | or, zo any /onging thoughts 


or deſires at all : | free ftom all contentiouſneſs,. 


envy and ſuſpicion, and from whatſoever elſe 
thou wouldſt bluſh to confeſs thy thoughts 
were ſet upon.. He that is ſuch, is he ſurely 
thac doth not put off to lay hbld an that 
which 15 belt indeed, a very Prieſt and Mi- 
niſter of the gods, well acquainted and in 
00d Correſpondence with Him eſpecially 
that is feared ard placed within himſelf, 
| as in a Temple and Sacrary : | To whom 
alo he keeps and preſerves himſelf neither 
ſpotted by pleaſure, nor daunted by pain; free 
from any manner of wrong, or contumely, 
[ by * himſelf offered unta himſelf : ] not ca- 
pable of any evill | Þ from others : | a wra- 
{ter of the beſt ſort, and for the higheſt prize, 
that he may not be caft down by any patlion 
or aftection of his own; deeply died and dret;- 
ched in righteouſneſs, embracing and accept- 
ing With his whole heart whatſoever either 
happeneth or is allotted unto him. One who not 
often, nor without ſome great necellny tending 
to ſome publick good, mindeth what any 
other either ſpeaks, or doeth, or purpoſeth x 
for thoſe things 'onely that are in his own 
power | or, that are iryly bis own ; | are the 
o»jeas of his employments \, and his thoughts 
are ever taken up with thoſe things, which of 
the whole Univerſe are by the Fates | or, Previ- 
dence |deſtinated and appropriated unto Himſelf, 
Thoſe things that are his own and in his own 
pewer, he himſelt takes order for that they be 
good 3 
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200d : and as for thoſe that happen unto him, 
he believes them to be ſo. For that lot and 


portion which is aſſigned to every one * as it is * 


unavoidable and neceſflary, ſo is it always pro- 
fitable : [or, is partly from without, unavoida- 
ble: and partly from within, depending of the 
will. ] He remembers befides that whatſoe- 
ver partakes of reaſon, is of kin unto him, 
and that to care forall men generally, is agreeing 
to the nature of a man; Bur as for honour and 
praiſe, that they ought not generally to be ad- 
mitred and accepted of from all, bat from ſuch 
onely who live according to nature. As for 
them that do not, what manner of men they 
be at home, or abroad, day, or night, how 
conditioned themſelves, with what manner of 
conditions | or, with men of what conditions } 
they moil and paſs away the time together, he 
knoweth, and remembers right well : he there- 
fore regards not ſuch praiſe and approbation, 
as proceeding from them, who cannot like and 
approve themſelves. 

V. Do nothing againſt thy will, nor contra» 
ry to the community, nor without due examina» 
tion, nor with reluctancy. Afﬀect not to ſet out 
thy thoughts with curious neat language. 
Be neither a great talker, nor a great underta- 
ker, Moreover, let thy god that is in thee ro 
rule over thee, find by thee, that he hath to doe 
With a man ; an aged man; a ſociable man z 
a Roman; a Prince; one that hath ordered 
his life, as one that expeReth, as it were, no- 
thing bat the ſound of the trumper, ſounding a 
retreat to depart out of this life with all _— 
an 
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and expedition z as one who needs neither the 
oath which ordinary ſouldiers take] nor any wit« 
neſſes, | to be the more ſtrongly bound to this obe- 
dience and ſervice 3 but of * th is ready t0 run 
at the firſt call of the trumpet. | 

VI. A magnificent thing its, [ or, moſt com+ 
fortable, ] as much as any thing z, | ſo ro compoſe 
thy ſelf, | as to ſtand in no need | 1s enjoy cty 
happineſs : ] either of other mens help or ar- 
tendance, or of that reſt and tranquillity, which 
thou muſt be beholding to others for. Rather 
like one that is Rraight of himſelf | or, bath 
ever been ſtraight | than one that hath been 
re&ified. 

VII, If thou ſhalt finde any thing in this mor- 
tal life better than righteouſneſs, chan truth, 
temperance , fortitude : and in general, better 
than a minde contented both with thoſe things 
which according to right and reaſon are done 
by thee through her help; and in thoſe, which 
without her will and knowledge happen unto 
thee by the Providence; If, 1 ſay, thou canſR 
finde out any thing better than this ; apply thy 
ſelf unto it with thy whole heart, and that which 
1s beſt whereſoever thou doſt finde it, injoy 
{ freely» ] But if thou" ſhalt finde nothing wot- 
thy to be preferred before that Spirit which is 
within thee ; if nothing betcer than to ſubjzeR 
unto thee thine own luſts and deſires, and not 
to give way to any fancies or —_— be- 
fore thou haſt duely confidered of them yz no- 
thing betcer than to withdraw thy ſelf (to uſe 
Socrates his words ) from all ſenſuality, and 
ſubmit thy ſelf unto the gods, and to have care 
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of all men in general : If thou ſhalt finde that 
all ocher chings in compariſon of this, are but 
vile, and of jntle moment ; then give not way 
to any other thing, which being once, | though 
but ] affected and inclined ynto, it will no more 
be in thy power, Wichout all diſtraſtion { as 
thou onghteſ# ] to preferre and to purſgie atter 
that good, which is thine own and thy proper 
g00d, For it is not lawfull, that any thing that 
1s of another | and inferioar | kinde and nature, 
be it what it will, as Cither popular applauſe, or 
honour, or riches,or pleaſures; ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to confront and conteſt as it were, with that 
which is rational, and operatively good. For all 
theſe chings, if once, though but for a while, they 
begin to pleaſe, they preſently prevail, and per- 
vert a mans minde, | or, turn 4 man from the 
right way. ] Do thou therefore, I ſay, abſolutely 
and freely make choice of that which is beſt, 
and flick unto it, Now, that [they ſay ] is beſt, 
which is moſt profitable. If they mean profi- 
table to man as he is a rational man, ſtand thou 
to ir, and maintain it; but if they mean profi- 
table, as he is a creature | on/y ] rejeR it; 
and from this thy Tenet and Conclufion keep off 
carefully all planſible ſhens, and colours of exter- 
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Greek 


nel appearance, that thou maiſt be able to diſcern dr/zes 


things rightly, 

VIII. Never eſteem of any thing as profita- 
ble, which ſhall ever conſicam thee either to 
break thy faith, or to loſe thy modeſty ; to hate 
any man, to ſuſpeR, to curſe, to diflemble, to 
lult after any thing, that requireth the ſecret of 
walls, og veils» But he that preferceth _ 
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all things his Rational parc and Spirit, and the 
ſacred myſteries of vertue which ifluech from its 
he ſhall never lament and exclaim z never figh, 
he ſhall never want either ſolitude or company : 
and which is chiefeſt of all, he ſhall live without 
either defire or fear, And as for life, whether 
for a lokg or ſhort time he ſhall enjoy his ſoul 
thus compaſled about with a body, he 1s altoge- 
ther indifferent, For if even now he were to 
depart, he is as ready for it, as for any other 
ation, which may be performed with modeſty 
and decency, For all his life long, this is his 


only care,'that his minde may always be occu- 


pied in ſuch intentions and objeRts as are proper 
to a rational ſociable creature, 

IX. In the minde that is [once tr#ly | diſci» 
plined and purged, thou canſt not finde any thing, 
either foul or impure) or as (it wete) feftered ; 
nothing that is cither ſervile, or affe&ed :' no 
{ partial ] ties no | maliciow | averſenels 3 
nothing obnoxious; nothing concealed. The life 
of ſuch an one, Death can never ſurpriſe as im» 
perfe&t ; as of an AQour that ſhould die before 
he had ended, or the play it ſelf were at an end, 
a man might ſpeak, 

X. Uſe thine opinative faculty with all ho- 
nour and reſpect, for in her | indeed } is all : 
that thy opinion do not beget in thy underſtan- 
ding any thing contrary to either Nature, or the 
proper conſtitntion of a Rational creature. 
The end and obje& of a Rational conſtitution, 
3s, to do nothing raſhly, to be kindly affe&ed 
towards men, and in all things willingly to ſub» 
mit unto the gods, Caſting therefore all other 

things 
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things aſide, keep thy ſelf to theſe few, and re- 
member withall that no man properly can be ſaid 
tolive more than that which is now preſent, which 
is but a moment of time. Whatſoever is beſides, 
either is already paſt, or incertain, The time 
therefore that any man doth live is but a little, 
and the place where he liveth is but a very little 
corner 'of the earth, and the greateſt fame that 
can-remain of a man&fter his Death, even that 
is but little, and that too, ſuch as it is whileſt ic 
is, is by the [acceſſion of filly mortal men pre- 
ſerved , who likewiſe ſhall ſhortly die, and | evex 
whiles they live ] know not what in very deed they 
themſelves are : and much leſs can know one, who 
long before is dead and gone. 

XI. To theſe fore-ſpoken ever-preſent helps - 
and mewentoes, let one more be added, Ever 
to make a particular deſcription and delinea- 
tion as it were of every obje& that preſents it s.. p, yy, 
ſelf ro thy mind, that thou mayſt wholly and num.:X1, 
throughly contemplate it, in its own proper na- 
ture, bare; and naked ; wholly, and- ſeverally 3 
diyided into its ſeveral parts and quarters : and 
then by thy ſelf in thy minde, to call both ity and 
thoſe things of which it doth conkiſt, and into 
| Which it ſhall be reſolved, by their own proper 
| .true Names and appellations. For there is nothing 
ſo effefual to beger:true Magnanimity, as tobe ' 
able truely and methodically to examine.ang con-"""" ©... 
ſider all things that bappen in this life, and ſo:a0, , ;; ,, 
penetrate into -their natures, 'that at the fame ' 
time, this alſo: may.concurre in our apprehenſi- 
ons: What is the true uſe of it : and what is 
the true nature iof this Univerſe, to which it is 

: uſefull ? 
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uſefull > How much in regard of the Univerſe 

may it be eſteemed ? how much in regartd of 

man, a Citizen of the ſupreme City, of which all 

'other Cities in the World are as it were but 
houſes and families ? X 

XII. What 1s this that now my fancy 1s fet 

upon > of what things doth it confift Þ how 

long can it Jaſt ? which of all the vertues, is the 

proper vertue- for this preſent uſe ? as whether 

See B. I, meekneſs, fortitude, truth, faith, fincerity, cons 

n. XVII. centation, or any of the reſt > Of every thing 

_uhtefore thou 'muſt uſe thy ſelf to ſay, This 

| immediately ] comes from God, This by that 

Hfatall connexion and concatenation of things, or 

( which almoſt comes to ane: ) by ſome coin- 

cidental caſualty» And as for this, it proceeds 

from my neighbour , my kmſman, my. fellow : 

chrough his ignorance indeed, becanfe he knows 

- not what is truly natural unto him; But 

I know it, and therefore carry, my ſelf towards 

him according to the natural law of fellowſhip; 

that is, kindly, and juſtly... As for. thoſe things 

that of themielves are altogether indifferent; as 

in my beft judgement I conceive every thing 

to deferve more or lefs, ſo I carry my ſelf t0- 

wards it.. » © : | 
XIII. It thou ſhalt intend that which is pre- 
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ſhalt either door ſpeak, contenting thy ſelf with 
Heroical truth, thou ſhalt live happily and from 
this there is no man that can hinder thee, 

XIV, As Phyficians [and Chirargions] have 
always their inſtruments ready at hand tor all 
ſudden cures z ſo have thou always thy Dog- 
mataiin a readineſs for the knowledge of things, 
both divine and humane : and whatſoever thou 
doeſt, even in the ſmalleſt things that thou doeft, 
thou muſt ever remember that mutual relation 
and connexion that is between theſe two [things 
divine, and thing: humane. | For without relat- 
on unto God, thou ſhalt never perform aright 
any thing hfimane; nor on the other fide 
any thing divine | zithout ſome re/pet bad to 
things humane. | 

V, Be not deceived ; For thou ſhalt never 

live to read thy moral Commentaries, nor the 
Acts of the ancient [_ famous ] Romans and Gre- 
cians z nor thoſe Excerpta from ſeveral Books) 
all which thou hadſt provided and laid up for thy 
ſelf, againſt thine old age. Haften therefore to 
an end, and giving over all vain hopes, help thy 
ſelf [in time | if thou carelt for thy felf, as thou 
oughteſt ko doe. 0 Tos R 4 

XVI, To® feale, to ® ſor, to buy, to be © at reſt n.XV, 
to 4 ſee what it to be done (Which is not ſeen by — Ne 
the eyes, bur by another kind of fight : ) what > ..n 1y 
theſe words' mean, and how many mays to be n, Xx1x. 
underſtood, they do not underſtand. The Body, © See B.LV. 
the Soul, the inderſtanding, [ Ar] the ſenſes = 
[ naturalh, ] belong to the body, and the defires | E1+ 
and affections to the ſont, ſo do the dogwata to B. yviti.n, | 
the anderfanding. XXXVI |} 
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XVII. To be capable of fancies and imagina- 
tions, is common to man and bealt. To be vio- 
lently drawn-and moved by the luſts and defires 
[ of the ſox, ] is proper to wilde beafts and mon- 
tiers ; ſuch as Phalaris.and Nero were. To fol- 
low reaſon for ordinary duties and aQtions, is 
common to them alſo, who believe not thar 
there be any godsgand | for their advantage would 
make no conſcience | to betray their own Coun» 


trey ; and who, when once the doors be ſhut - 


upon them, dare do any thing. If therefore 
all things elſe be common to theſe likewiſe, it 
follows, that fox a man to like and embrace all 
things that happen and are deſtinated unto him, 
and not to trouble and moleſt that Spirit which 
is ſeated in the temple of his own breaſt, with a 
multitude of [v4ijn } fancies and jmagipations, 
but to keep him proputious, and to obey him as 
a 20d, never either ſpeaking any thing contra» 
ry to truth, or doing any thing contrary to 
Jaliice 3 is;the only true property of a good 
man. And ſuch an one, on ys man ſhould 
believe that he liveth as he doth, either fincere- 
ly and conſcionably, or chearfully and contented- 
lys yet is he neither with any man ar all angry 
or it,-nor diverted by it from the way that 
leadeth to the- end of his life,. at which it 'be- 
hooves a may to arrive with all-quietneſs, purity, 
and alacrity ; in- all things without -any -manner 
of compulſion fitted and accommadated to' his 
proper lot and portion, 4 
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THE FOURTH BOOK:: 


Hat inward miftciſs part[:F'man, | 
if it be in its own..true natural 
temper, is towards] all: worldly 
chances and events; ever {0 dif 
poſed and affected, that ; it will 
, eahly twin and apply'.it ſelf-to 


| that which may be, and js within'1;8. vn power 


to compaſs, [ =ben that cannot 'be which at firſÞ 
it intended. | For it never deth abſolutely ad» 
didt and apply it ſelf ro any! one':objadt, bue 
whatſoever it 15 that it doth now jntend and pro« 


ſecute, it doth,proſecute it pith #-exception ant* Gr. wit 
reſervatiow ; {0 that whatſoever, i&- is ,thar- falls S21fapi- 
out contrary | to 5es- firſt intentionss1] even that 65+ 


afterwards it makey its proper object, Even as 
the fire when it prevails upon thoſe things that 
are in his way 3 by Which things indeed a little 
fire would have been quenched,: dur a great fire 
doth ſoon turn to jts,awn._nature,. and ſo con» 
ſume whatſoever comes: in his/ way : yea, by 
thoſe very things it - is made greater - and 
Lroneers. <1 6; | 

IL, Let nothing-be done raſhly and at ran» 
dom, but all chings according to the muſt exat 
and perfe& Rules of Art. 


; J1I, They. ſeek , for themſelves private reti- Sec B. X. 


ring-places, as Countre —_—_ the ſea-ſhoar, *+ 
moyntains ;z yea, thou thy ſelt art yvont ro long 


much after ſuch places, Bur allthis | :bo# 
knon | proceeds from funplicity in the higheſt 
F devree. 
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degree. At what time ſoever thou wilt, it is in 
thy power to retire into thy ſelf, and to be at 
reſt, For '# th cannot retire any whither 
for to be more at reſt, and freer from all bufi 
neſs, thars to his own ſoul; He ally who 
is before-hand provided of ſach- things within, * 
which*whenſdever he doth withdraw himſelf * 
to look in, - may preſently afford neo him pet> © 
fe eaſe and tranquitity. By ® rrexquillity 1 
naderſtand a decent - orderly diſpoſition and 
carriage, free 'ftom all confulton and tumultn- 
ouſneſs, Aﬀord then thy (elf this retiring 
continually, and thereby refreſh and renew thy 
ſelf. . Let 'thoſe [ precepts } be brief and fun» 
damental, 'which as ſoon ay thou doſt call them 


.. - to: minde ;-miy ſuffice thee to purge thy ſoul 


-. - - throughly, and- to- ſend thee-away well pleaſed 
+=" with thoſe things , whatſoever they be, which 
nov again. | ofter this ſhort withdrawing of thy 
ſow! into "bir ef :.] thou doſt return unto. * 
For what is it that thou art offended at? Can it * 
be at the 'wickedneſs of men; when thou doſt 2 
call to- mind this conclafiong that all reaſonable 
creatures :2re'made che Fe&Pancther ? and that it 
is part:of Juſtice tb bear With them ? and that it 
1s againſt their wills that they offend ? and how 
many alcewy, who { once likeniſe } proſecuted 
their enmitzes, ſuſpeRKed , hated, and Hercely 
contended, are now {long ag6+} ſtrerchit out, 
and reduced wto Aſhes > It as time for thee to | 
make anend, As for thoſe things which among 

the common chances of the world' happen unto 
thee as | thy: patticular lot 'and portion , cariſt 
thou be diſpteaſed with.any of them, when m_ 
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doſt call that | ow ordinary ] Dilemma to 
mind, Either « Providence, or [ D:mocritus bis } 
Atomer; and with it, whatſoever we brought 
to prove, that the whole world is as it were one 
City? ' And as for thy body, what canft thou 
fear, if thou doſt confider that thy Mind and 
Underſtanding, when once it bath recolleRed it 
ſelf, and knows. its owa power, hath in this life 
and Breath, (whether F it ran ſmoothly and * Sec R.y- 
gently, or whether harſhly and rudely, ) no 7um-XX, 


-ntereſt at all, bur is altogether indifferent:; CE 
.and whatſoever - clſe- thou haſt beard and aſ- p11 01h 


ſented nnto concerning either pain or plea- 
ſure > Bar the care of thine honour and re- 


-putation. will perchance diſtra&t thee. How 


can that be, if thou doſt look back, and 
conſider . both how quickly all things that are, 
are forgotten, 'and what an imitienſe chaos 
of eternity was before, and will. follow af;er 
all. rhingsz and the vanity of praiſe, and the 
incon{tancy ahd variableneſs of humane Jadge- 
ments and opinions , and the narrowneſs of 
the place wherein it is limited and circum- 
ſcribed > For the whole earth is but as one 
point; and of .it, this inhabited part of it 
3s bur a very little part; and of this part, 
hom.:mahy in' number, and what manner of men 
are they that will. commend thee? What re- 
mains hen, bur' that thou ofcen put in pratice 
this kind of retiring of chy ſelf to this lictle part 
of thy ſelf-; and above all things, keep thy ſelf , ,, 


from diftraftion, and ® intend -not\any thi 


ny Ve emis 


:hemently 3 but be free and conſider all things, * Gr. «s 
Þ as) 4 many{ nboſe proper object is vere, In  *VIp. 
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* Gr. os * man, [whoſe true natureis to be kind and ſocia- 


PLELLCOE 


See noe 


14.and 18. 
upon B, I. 
and B. V, 


num. YI. 


ble : ) asa Citizen z as a mortal creature ? Among 
other things, which to conſiderand look into thou 
muſt uſe to withdraiv thy ſelf, let thoſe two be 
among the moſt obvious and at hand. One, that 
the things or obje&s themſelves reach nct-un- 
to the ſoul, but Rtand without Rill and quiet, and 
that it is from the opinion only which is within, 
that all the tumult and all the trouble doth pro- 
ceed. The next, that all. theſe things, which 
now. thou ſeeft, ſhall within a. very little while be 
changed, and be.no more : and evercall to mind, 
how many changes and alterations in the world 


thou thy ſelf haſt already been an eye-witneſs of 


in thy time. This world 1s mere change, and thi 
life, opinion, 
IV. If to underſtand and tobe reaſonable be 
common un'o all men, then is that reaſon, for 
which we are termed 1eaſonable, common unto 
all, If reaſon in general, then is that reaſon alſo 
which preſcribeth what is to-be' done and what 
not, common untoall. If that, then Law. It Law, 
then are we fellow-Citizens.: If ſo, then are we 
partners in ſome one Common-weal. If ſo, 
then the world.is as it were a City. For: What 
other Common-weal is it. that all men cao be 
ſaid to be members of > From this Common 
City it is, that Underſtanding, Reaſon, and 
Law is derived unto us, for from whence elſe ? 
For as that which in me is earthly, I have' from 
ſome | common] earth; and that which is moiſt, 
from ſome other Element is imparted ; - as-my 
dreath and life hath its proper fountain z and that 
bkewiſe which is dry and fiery in me 2 C for 
re 
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there is nothing which doth not proceed from 
ſomething; as alſo there is nothing that can be 
reduced unto mere nothing: ) ſo alſo is'there 
ſome [ common beginning | from whence my under- 
ſtanding hath proceeded, 
V. As generation is, {0 alſo death, a ſecret of 
Nature*s wiſdom z a mixture of Elements, reſol- 
ved into the ſame El:ments again, a thing ſurely 
which rio man ought to be aſhamed of : in the 
ſeries of other fatal events and conſequences, 
Which a rational creature is ſubje& unto, not im- 
proper or incongruous 3 not contrary to the natu- 
ral and proper conſtitution of man himſelf, 
VI, Such and ſuch things from ſuch and ſuch 
cauſes, muſt of neceſſity proceed, He that 
would nor have ſuch things to happen, is as he $:e 8. vx, 
that would have the figg-tree | grow ] without num. 111. 
any ſap or moiſture, In ſumme, remember this, B- VII" 
that within a very little while, both thou and he 9%" *IT. 
ſhall both be dead, and after a little while more, 
not ſo much as your names and memories ſhall 
be remaining, 
VII. Let opinion be taken away, and no man 
will think himſelf wronged. If no man ſhall think 
himſelf wronged, then 1s there no more any ſuch 
thing as #rong. That which makes not man him- 
ſelf the worſe, cannot make his life the worſe, 
neither can it hurt him either inwardly or our- 
wardly, Itwas expedient in nature that it ſhould 
be 0, and therefore neceſſary, 
VIII. Whatſoever doth happen in the world, 
doth happen juſtly, and ſo, if thou doſt well take 
heed, thou ſhalr find it. I ſay nor only in right 
order by 2 ſeries. of inevitable conſequences, 
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but according to Juſtice, and as it were, by 
way of equal diftribution, according to the true 
worth of every thing» Continue then to take 
notice of it, as thon haſt begur, and whatſoever 
thou doeſt, do it not without this proviſe, that 
it be a _ of that nature that a good man 
(as the word good is properly taken) may do it; 
This obſerve carefully in every ation, 

IX. Conceit noſuch things as. he that wrong» 
eth thee conceiveth, or would bave thee to con- 
ceive, but look into the matter it ſelf, and ſee what 
K 1s 11 very truths | 

X, Thete two rules thon muſt have always 
in a readineſs, 'Firſt, do nothing at all, but 
what Reaſon, proceeding from that Regal and 
fupreme part, ſhall for the good ard benefir of 
men ſuggeſt rinto thee, And ſecondly, if any 
man that is preſent fhall be able to re&ifie theey 
or. to turn thee from ſome | errore 1] perſiva» 
fron, that thou be always ready to change thy 
minde, and this change to proceed, not from any 
reſpe& of any pleaſure or credit - thereon de- 
pending, but always from ſome probable appa- 
rent ground of - Juſtice , er "of ſome publick 
good thereby to be furthered z, or from ſome other 
fuch inducement. 

XI. Hzſt thou Reaſon ? I have. Why then 
makeſt thou not uſe of it > For if thy Reafon do 
het part, what more canſt thou require ? 

XII. As a part hitherto thou haſt had a par» 
ticular ſubſiſtence ; and now ſhalt thou vaniſh 
way into the common ſubſtance of him who 
fixſt begot thee, or rather thou ſhalt be reſumed 
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again 1nto that original rational ſubſtance, out | 
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of which all athers have iflued and are propaga- 
ted. Many (mall pieces of Frankincenſe are ſer 
upon the ſame Altary one drops firft | and is conn 
ſumed] angtherafter ; and ic comes all to one. 
X11I, Withzo ten on [if ſo it beppen thou 
ſhalt be efteemed a gad of them, now if 
thou ſhakt retarn to-the Dogwuare and to the ho- 
ing of Reaſon, will eſteem of thee no bettes 
tay a meer brute, and of an apes | 
XIV. Not as though thou hadſt thouſands of 
years to live. Death hangs over thee ; whileſt; 
yet thou liveſt, while& thou mayeſt be good. , 
XV. How much time and : leiſure doth he 
ain, who is not curious to know what his neigh- 
ar hath ſaid, or hath done, or hath attempted, 
but oply what he doeth himſelf, that it may be 
Juſt and holy ? or taexpreſs it in Agatho's words, 
Nat to look about upon the evil conditions of others, 
but to run on ftraight in the line, without any looſe 
and extravagant agigation ? 1294] —_ 
XVI. He who is greedy of credit aud reputa- 
tion after his death, doth not conkder, that the 
themſelves by whom he-is remembred, ſhall 
ſoen after every one of them be dead and they 
likewiſe that ſucceed thoſe 3 nntill at laſt all me- 
mory, which hitherto by the ſucceſſion of men ad- 
miring, and ſoon afcer dying, hath had its courſe, 
be quite extin&, But ſuppoſe that both they 
that. ſhall remember thee , and thy memory 
with them ſhould be immortal , what is that 
to thee > I will not fay to thee after thou art 
dead , but even to thee living.  Whart is thy 
praiſe ? but onely far a ſecret and politick -con- 
fideration, Which-we call cixorowas, 'or Diſpen- 
F 4 ſation 2 
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fation : col frog and commendation; les 


ing ordinarily a firong motiv? 10 dran men: to 
the love of wertue; I For as for that, that -it 18 the 
gift of nature” f whatſoever i commirnded in thery 
what might be objefted from thence, let tharnow 
that we are' upon: another [confideration, be 0s 
mitted as unſeaſonable. Thar which is fair 'and 
goodly, whatſoever it be, and in- what reſpe& 
ſoever it be, that it is fair and goodly, it is ſo' 
of it ſelf, and terminates in it ſelf, not admit- 
ting praiſe as-a/part' or member : that therefore 
which i praiſed; 4s not thereby made either bets. 
ter -or worſe, -- This I -underftand even of thoſe 
things that are commonly called: fair and good, 
as thoſe 'which are commended either for the 
matter it ſelf, ov for curious workmanſhip. As 
for that which is truly go6d, hat-can it ftind in 
need of | to commend it | more than either 
Fuſtice or Truth; or more-thant either kindnefs or- 
modeſty ? For which of all rhoſe either becomes 
good or fairy Betanſe'conmented 3 or difpraifed 
ſuffers any Yamige 2? Dodth the Emerald becume 
worſe in it ſelf,or more vile, if it be vot commen= 
ded > Doth gold, or act, or purple ? Is there 
any thing thit doth, though never fo common, as 
z knife, a flower or a tree #- hd a 
XVII. If fo be that the fouls remain after 
death | ſay they that will not believe it, ] how- 
is the aire from all etermty able to- contain 
them > How is the earth | ſay'/, ] ever from 
that rime able to contain the bodies of them 
that are buried ?. For as here the change: and' 
reſolution of dead bodies into andcther-kinde' of: 
ſabliſtefce, ( whatſoever it be, ) mikes _e 


Book IV. His Meditations, 
for other dead bodies : ſo the ſouls after death 
ttansferred- into the aire, after 'they have con- 
verfed there a while, -are either by way of tranſ- 
mutation, or-transfufion , or conflagration, re» 
ceived again into that original rational ſub- 
ſtance, from which all others do'pgpceed ; and 
_ way to thole ſouls, who before coupled 
and aſſociated unto bodies, | now begin to ſul- 
ff finole. | This, upon a ſuppoſitiory that the 
ſouls after death do for a while ſubfilt fngle, 
may be anſwered, And here, ( beſides the 
Amber of bodies ſo buried and contained by 
the earth, ) we may further conſider the num- 
ber” of ſeveral beaſts, caten by us men and b 
other creatures. For notwithſtanding that ſuc 
a multitude of them is daily conſumed, and as it 
were buried in the bodies of the carers, yet is 
the ſame place and body able to contain them, 
by reaſon of their converſion partly into blood, 
partly into aire and fire. What in theſe things 
18 the ſpeculation of truth ? to divide things into 
that- which is paſſive and material, and that 
Which is ative and formall. 

XVIII, Not to wander out of the way, but up- 
on every motion and defire to perform that 
which 1s juſt ; and ever to be carefull to attain 
to the true natural apprehenſion of every fancy 
that preſents it ſelf. | 
" XIX. Whatſoever is expedient unto thee, O 
World, is expedient unto me, Nothing cn be 
unſeaſonable *unto me as *either coming be- 
fore; or after its due time, which unto thee 1s 
ſeaſonable, Whatſoever thy ſeaſons bear, ſhall 
eyer by me be. eſteemed as happy fruit, and 
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increaſe. O Nature ! fram thee are all things» 
11 thee all things ſubfiſt, and to thee all tend- 
Could he fay of Athens, Thou lovely Cizy * 
Ceerops ? and ſhalt not thou ſay of the War 

T bou lovely City of God ? 

XX. They will ſay commanly , Hedd/e not 
with many 5 ou if thou wilt live chearfully. 
Certainly there is nothing better, than tor a 
man to confine: him'elf to neceſiary ations z to 
ſuch and ſo many only, as reaſon in a creature 
that knows it ſelf born for ſociety, will com- 
mand and enjoya, This will not only procur@ 
that chearfulne(s, which from the goodneſs 3 
but that alſo which from the ity of aRions 
doth uſually proceed. For fnce it 3s fo, that 
moſt of thoſe things which we either ſpeak or doe 
are unneceflary 3 f a man ſhall-cut them off, it 
muſt needs follow that he ſhall thereby gain 
much leiſure, and ſave minch trouble 3 and there- 
fore at every ation a man muſt privately by 
way of admonition ſuggeſt unto himſelf, What 2 
may not this that I now go about be of the num- 
der of unneceſſary actions ? Neither muſt he uſe 
h:mſelf to cut off 2tions only, but thoughts and 
1maginations .alſa, that are unneceſſary ; for ſo 
will unneceſſary conſequent ations the better be 
prevented and tut off. 

XXI, Trie alſo how a 200d mans life (of 
one who is well pleaſed with thoſe things What- 
ſaever, Which among the common changes and 
chances of this world fall to his own lot and 
ſhare 3 and can live well contented and, fully 
ſ1tisfied in the juſtice of bis own. propex preſent 
2Rion, and 1a the goodneſs of his- diſpofition o 

the 
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the future: ). will agree with thee. Thou haſt 
had experience of that other kind of life : make 
now triall of this alſo. Trouble not thy ſelf 
wy "more henceſorth, reduce thy ſelf unto per- 
fect ſimplicity. - Doth any man offend ? It is 
againſt himſelf that he doth w 4k [_ Why 
ſhould it trouble thee ? | Hath anyMing happen» 
ed unto thee ? Ic is well, whatſoever u be, it is 
that which of all the common chances of the 
world from- the very beginning in the ſeries of 
all other things that have happened, or ſhall hap» 
pen, Was deftinated and appointed unto thee. 
To comprehend all in few words ; Our life is 
ſhore 3 we muſt endeavour to gain the preſent 
time with beſt diſcretion and juſtice. Uſe recre- 
ation With ſobriety. 

XX11. Either this world is a Ki9uG®, or a 
cemely piece, becauſe all diſpoſed and governed 
by certain order ; or if it be a miXture, though 
confuſed, yet ſtill 1t18 a Ki9u@, a comely piece. 
For is it poſſible that in thee there ſhould be 
any beauty at all, and that in the whole wcrld 
there ſhould be nothing but diſorder and con- 
fafion? and alP things in it too, [| by natara! 
different properties } one from another diffe- 
renced and diſtinguiſhed ; and yer through-dif- 
faſed, and by natural Sympathy one to another 
united, as they are ? 
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XXIII, A black [| or, maligne ] diſpoſition; 5e« before 
an effewinate diſpoſition, an bard inexorable dif< n. Xv, 


poſuion, a wilde inbumane diſpoſition, 4 ſheepiſh 


diſpoſition , a childiſh diſpoſition 5 « blockiſh, « 
falſe, a ſcurril, a fraudulent, a tyrannical : | what 


then? ] If he be a ſtranger in the world that 
| knows 
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knows not the things that are in it ; why not he 
a ranger as well, that wonders at the things that 
are done in it? | 

XXIV. He is a true fugitive, that flies from 
reaſon, by which men are ſociable. He blind, 
who cannot Ke with the eyes of his underſtan- 
ding. He pv, that ſtands inneed of another, 
and hath not in himſelf all things needfall for 
this life. He an Apoſteme of the world, who by 
being diſcontented with thoſe things that hap- 
pen unto him in the world, doth as it were 
Aprftatize , and ſeparate himſelf from common 
Nature's rational Adminiftration, For the ſame 
nature it is that brings this unto thee, whatſo» 
ever it be, that firſt brought thee into the world. 
He is a ſeparatiſt from the City | of the whole 
world, | who | by irrational aftions | withdraws 
his own ſoul from thac One and common ſcul of 
all rational Creatures, | 

XXV. There is, who without ſo much as a 
Coatz and there is, who without ſo mach as a 


| book; doth put Philoſophy in praftice, I am half 


naked, neither have I bread to eat, and yet I 
depart not from Reaſon, ſaith one. Bur 1 ſay; 
] want the food of good teaching and inſtructions, 
and yet I depart not from Reaſon. 

XX VI. What Art and Profeſſion ſoever thou 
haſt learned, endeavour to affect it, and comfort 
thy ſelf init 3 and paſs th? remainder of thy life 
as one wh» from his whole heart commits him» 
ſelf, ard whatſoever belongs unto him, un+ 
to .th2 gods, and as for men, carry not thy 
felt either tyrannically, or ſervilely towards 


a". 
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XX VII. Conſider in thy minde, for examples 
fake, the' times-of Veſpatian ; Thou ſhalc ſee 
bur the ſame -:things ; ſome marrying, ſome 
brivging- up children, ſome ſick, ſome dying, 
ſome fighting , - ſome feaſting, ſome merchan- 
dizing, ſome tilling, fome flatteringy ſome boaſt- 
ing, ſome ſuſpeting, ſome undermining, ſome 
withing to die, ſome fretting and murmuring ac 
their preſent <ttate, ſome wooing, ſome hoard- 
ing, ſome ſeeking aſter Magifſtracies, and ſome 
after Kingdoms. And is not that their age quite 
over, and ended? Again , confider nov the 
times of Trajan. There likewiſe thou ſeeſt the 
very ſelf-ſame things, and that age alſo is now 
over and ended. Inthe like manner. confider 
other periods, both of times, and of whole na- 
tions, and ſee how many men, after they had 
with all their might and main intended and 


-proſecuted ſome one worldly thing or other, 


did ſoon afrer drop away, and. were reſolved 
inco the Elements. But eſpecially thou muſt 


.call to minde them, whom thou thy ſelf [ i» 


thy ' life-time ) haſt known much diſtrafted | 4- 
bout vain things, ] and in the mean time neg- 
lefting to do. that , and cloſely and unſepara- 


-bly (as fully ſatisfied. with it,) to , adhere un- 


to it, Which their own. proper conſtitution did 
require, And here thou muſt.remember, that 
thy carriage in every buſineſs muſt be according 
to the worth and due proportion. of it; for {0 
ſhalt thou not eaſily be | tired our ] and vexes, 
if thou ſhalt not dwell upon (mall matters longer 


than is fitting. 


XXVIII., 
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XXVIII. Thoſe words which once were com- 
man and ordmary , are now |become- obſcure 
and obſolete z and ſo the names of men once 
commonly known and famous,. are now: become 
in a manner obſcure and obſolete names, Ca- 
will , Ceſog Voleſixs , Leonnatus 4 and after 2 
whe, Seaid, Cato, then Auguftns, then 4 L- 
naw, then Antoxinus Pixa : All theſe in a thert 
time will be out of date, and | «s things. of 
another world as is were, | become fabujous. 


And this I fay of them who once ſhined as the 


wonders of their ag2s3 for 'as for the reſt, no 
ſooner are. they expired, than with them all . 
their fame and memory. And what is it then 
that ſhall always be remembred? all is vanity. 
What is it that we mufi beftow our care and d1- 
ligence upon? even upon this only : That our 
mindes and wills be juſt ; chat our a@ions be 
charitable; that our ſpeech be never deceitful : 
or, { that our underft.inding le not ſubjefl to error ; | 
that our inclination be alwayes ſet to- embrace 
whatſoever ſhall happen unto: us; as neceſſary, 
as nſual, as ordinary, as flowmg from ſuch a be- 
einning, and fuch a fountain, | fre which both 
thou 1 elf, and all things are. \ Willingl 
run = wholly facreder _ felf 4d 
to that fatal -concnenation ,. yielding | up thy 
ſelf unto the Bates to be-diſpaſed of. at their 
pleaſure. | 

XXIX, Whatfoeve 1s now preſent, ud from 
day to day hath ats cxiſience; all objects (of 
memories, and the mindes. and gzemories them- 
ſelves, inceſſantly conſider ; all things that are, 
have their being by change and alteration, Ufe 
thy 
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thy ſelf therefore often to meditate upon this, 


that the Nature of the Univetſe delights in no- 
thing . more}, than in altering thoſe things that 
zre, and in making others like unto them. So 
that we may fay, that whatſoever is, is but as it 
were the ſzed of that which ſhall be. For if 
thou think that that only is ſeed; which eithet 
the earth or the womb receiveth, thou art very 
ſimple, | | 

XXX. Thou art now teady to die, and yet 
haft thou not attained to that perfe& ſimplicicy.2_ 
thou art yet ſabje& to many troubles and per- 
turbations ; not = free from all fear and ſaſpi- 
cion | of external accidents z nor yer cither [6 
meekly diſpofed towards all men, as thoy 
ſhouldeſt 3 or ſo affeted as one whoſe only 
Andy, and only wiſdom is, to' be juſt in- all his 
ations, FA 

XXX1. Behold and cbſerve, what is the fiate of 
their rational part; and thoſe that the world dorh 
account wiſe, fee what things they flie and are 
afraid of z and what things they hunt afcer. 

XXXI1. In another mans minde. and ander- 
ſanding thy evil.cannot ſubfiſt, nor in any pro- 
per remper or diftetnper of rhe natural conſti- 
tation of thy body, which is but'as it were the 
coat -or "cottage of thy ſoul, Wherein then, 
but in that part of rhee, wherein rhe conceit and 
zpprehenfion of any miſery can ſubfiſt > Let not 
that part therefore admit any ſuch conceit, and 
then all is well. Though thy body, which is © 
near it, ſhould eicher be cut or burnt, or ſuffer 
any ms orng or putrefation , yet let that 
patt to Which "it belongs ro jadge of _— 


| See B VI. 
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be Riill at reſt; that is, Let. her judge this, thac, 
whatſoever it is,. that equally, may happen to'a 
wicked man and .to a good man, 1s neither 
200d nor evil, For that which happens equally 
to him that lives according to Nature, | anda 
bin that deth nat, ] is neither according to na- 
ture, nor againſt it; [| and, by conſequent, neicher 
00d, nor bad: | 
XXXIII. Ever conſider and think upon..the 
world, as being but one living ſubſtance, and 
having but one ſoul, and how all things in the 
fyorld are terminated into one ſenſitive power, 
[ors terminaie into one general ſenſe, ] and are 
one by one general motion as at were, and de- 
liberation { of :hat one ſou/3 ] and how all things 
that are, concurre in the cauſe of. one anothers 
being ; and by what manner .of connexion and 
concatenation all things happen. * | 
XXX1V, Wha art thou, { rþat better and di- 
vine part excepted] but, as Epictetus ſaid well, 
a wretched ſoul, appointed to carry 4. carkaſe up 
and down * Pas hi: 
 XXXV, To ſuffer change can be no hurt; 
as no benefit it is, by change to attain to being. 
The age and time of the world .is as it were a 
floud and wift current, coohiſting of the things 
that are brought to paſs in-the, world. Fox as 
ſoon as any thing hath appearcd,, and. is paſſed 
away, another ſucceeds z and that alſo will. pre» 
ſently out of ſight... -.,;.* .... ob 
XXXVI. Whatfoever doth happen in, the 
world, is [ in the courſe of nature ' -as [uſual. and 
ordinary 'as a Roſe in Me $prings and ' fruit in 


Summer. Of the ſagie naturo 3s ſickneſs anddeath, 
Be was ander, 
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flander, and lying in wait, and - whatſoever 
elſe ordinarily doth unto fools uſe to be occafi- 
on either of joy or ſorrow. That . which ſuc- 
ceeds, whatſoever it be, doth always very na 
turally, and as it were familiarly, follow upon 
that which was before. For thou muſt conſider 
the things of the world, not as a looſe indepen- 
dent number, conſifting meerly of . neceſſary 
events; but as a diſcreet connexion of things 
orderly- 2nd harmonionſly diſpoſed, There 1s 
then to be ſeen in the things of the world, not a 
bare ſucceſſion, but an admirable correſpondence 
and affinity. 

XXXV11. Let that of Heraclitus never be out 
of thy minde, "that the death of earth is watey 
ind the death of water is aire, and the death 
of aire is fire; and ſo on the contrary. Re-= 
member him alſo who was ignorant whither the 
way did lead, and how that Reaſog being, the; 
ching by which all things in the world. are ad- 
miniltred, and which men are continually and 
moſt inwardly converſant with, yet is the 
thing which ordinarily they are moſt in oppo- 
ſition with 3 .and how thoſe things which daily 
happen among them, ceaſe not daily to be 
fkrange unto themz and that we ſhould not 
either ſpeak or doe any thing as men in their 
ſleep, [ by opinion and bare imagination : |. for 
then we think we ſpeak and doe ; and that [ ze 
muſt not be | as children, who follow their fa- 
thers | example, } for beſt reaſon alledging their 
bare xn myraipauey ; Or, As.| by ſucceſs 
ſerve tradition from our fore-fatbers ] w bave re-. 
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XXXVIII, Even as if any of the gods ſhould 
tell thee, thou ſhalt certainly die to morrow, or 
next day, thou wouldſt not ( except thou wert 
extreamly baſe and puſillanimous) take it for a 
great benefit, rather to die the next day after, 
than to morrow : ( for alas, what is the diffe- 
rence ! ) ſo [ for the ſame reaſon? think it no 
_ matter to die rather many years after, 

the very nxt day. 

XXXIX. Let it be thy perpetual meditation, 
how many Phyficians who once looked fo grim, 
and ſo tetrically ſhrunk cheir brows upon their 
Patients, are dead and gone themſelves. How 

Aftrologers, after that in great oftentation 
they had foretold the death of ſome others ; 
how many Philoſophers, after ſo many elabo- 
rate trafts and volumes concerning ejther mor- 
tality, or immortality ; how many brave Cap- 
tains and Commanders, after the death and 
laughter of ſo many; how many Kings and 
Tyrants, after they had with ſuch horior and 
inſolency abuſed their power upon mens lives, 
as though themſelves had been immortal 3 how 
many, that I may ſo ſpeak, whole Cities [ both 
men and Sons, Helice, Pompeit , Hercula- 
num,and others innumerable, are dead and gone ? 
Run them over alſo, whom thou thy ſelf, one 
afrer another, haſt known in thy time to dro 
away. Such and ſuch a one took care of ſuc 
and ſuch a ones burial, and ſoon after was bn- 
ried himſelf, So one, ſo anothers and all 
things in a ſhort time, * For herein lieth all 


B. VII. indeed, ever to look upon all things that belong 


., unto maps, as things for their continuance 
| [ that 
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- laſt but ] from day to day ; [ or, that are 
wt for 4 day : } and for their worth, moſt vile, 
and contemptiblez as [ for example, What s 


wan? ] That which but the other day [ zhen be See no-es 
was conceived Was vile * ſaivelz and within * Greek 
few dayes ſhall be either an enibatmed carkaſs, 540 
or. mere aſhes. Thus muſt thon according to-Mr cr 


truth and | nature, throughly confider , how 

man's life.] is but for a very nioment of time, 
and ſo depart meek and contenited : even as if 
a ripe Olive falling, ſhould praiſe the ground 
that bare her, and give thanks to the tree that 
begat her, 

XL. Thou muft' be like a promontory of the 
ſea, againſt which though the waves beat conti- 
nually, yet both it ſelf Rands, arid about it are 
thoſe ſwelling waves tilled and quieted, 

XLI. Oh, wretched I, to whom this miſ- 
chance is happened ! riay, happy I, to whom 
chis thing being happened, I can continue with- 
out grief ; neither wounded' by that Which is 
preſent, nor in 'feir of that which is to come: 
For as for this, it might have happened unto any 
man. but every nan Having ſuch a thing be- 
fallen. him, could not have continued without 
grief, Why then ſhould that racher be an un- 
happineſs , than this a happineſs? But how- 
ever, canſt thou, O- man, term that unhappi- 
neſs, which is no miſchance to che. nature of 
man? canſt thou think that a miſchance to the 
nature of man, which is not contrary to the [end, 
and | will of his nature * What then haſt theu 
learned to be the will of man's nature > Doth 
that. then which hath happened unto thee, binder 
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thee from being juſt? or magnanimous ? or tem- 
perate ? or wiſe ? or circumſpeect ?. or true ? or m0» 
deft ? or free? or from any thing elſe of all thoſe 
things in the preſent enjoying and poſſeſſhon 
whereof the nature of man 1s jully ſarisfied, as 
then enjoying all that is proper urito her > Now 
to conclude z upon all occaſion of ſorrow remem- 
ber henceforth to make uſe of this Dogma, that 
to undergo this, whatſoever it is that hath hap- 
pened unto thee, is in very deed no ſuch thing 
of ir ſelf as unhappineſs ; but that to bear it ge- 
nerouſly, is certainly great happineſs. 

XLI1I. Ir js but an ordinary courſe one, yet it 
is 2 good effeQual remedy againſt the fear of 
death, for a man to conſider in his mind the ex- 
amples of ſuch, who greedily and covetouſly (as 
it were) did for a long tire enjoy their lives, 
What have they got more, than they whoſe 
deaths have been untimely ? Are not they them- 
ſelves dead at the laſt > as Cadicianus, Fabius, 
Julianus, Lepidus , or any other who in their 
life-time having buried many, were at the laſt 
buried themſelves. The whole ſpace of any 
man's life is but little 3. and” as little as it is, 
with what troubles, with what manner of diſpo- 
fitzons, and* in the ſociety of how wretched a 
body muſt itbe paſſed ? Let it be therefore unto 
thee alcogether as a matter of indifferency. 
view. that For if thou ſhalt look backiardy behold what 
is, proper= an infinite Chaos of time doth preſent it ſelfunto 
ly, thrice thee z and as infinite a Chaos, if thou ſhalc look 
Neſtor's forward, In that which is ſo infinite, wha diffe- 
rence can there be between that which liveth but 


impor:.th 


|| | wavy ages. three days, and ®thar which liveth three ages ? 
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XLI1I, Let thy courſe ever be the moſt} com- 
pendious way. The moſt compendious is that 
which is according to nature : | that & ] in all 
both words and deeds, ever to follow that which 
is moſt ſound and perfet. For ſuch a reſolution 
will free a man from all trouble, firife, diſſem- 
bling, and oftentations 
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SBX=2>:N the morning when thou fhindeft 
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71 to g0 about a man's work that I 
SI} am ftirred up. Am I then yer 
Sj unwilling to go about that, for 
which I my ſelf was born and 
brought forth into this world ? Or was I made 
for this, to lay me down, and make much of my 
ſelf in a warm bed? O butthis is pleaſing. And 
was it then for this that thou wert born, that thou 
mighteſt enjoy pleaſure > Was it not in very 
truth for this, that thou mighteſt [ a/»4y; ]be bulie 
and in aRion ? Seeft thou not | hw a/l things in 
the world beſides) how every Tree and Plant, how 
Sparrows and Ants, Spiders and Bc2s, how all in 
their kind are intent | as ic were | orderly to 
perform whatſoever ( towards. the preſervation 
of this orderly Univerſe; or, of this Univerſe, 
which doth con'5ft of Order) naturally doth become 
and belong unto them? And wilt not thou do 
that which belongs unto a man to do ? Wiltnot 
thou run to doe that which thy nature doth 
G £2 require ? 
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require ? But thou muſt have ſome reſt. Yes, 


thou muſt. Nature hath of that alſo, as well 


as of eating and drinking, allowed thee a certain 
fiint. But thou goeſt beyond thy (tint, and beyond 


that which would ſuffice, and in matter of aftion, 


there thou comeſt ſhort of that which thou mayeſt, 
It muſt needs be therefore, that thou doſt not 
love thy ſelf, for if thou didſt, thou wouldlt alſo 
love thy Nature, and that which thy nature doth 
propoſe unto her ſelf as her end. Others, as many 
as take pleaſure in their trade and profeſſion, can 
even pine themſelyes at their works, and neglect 
their bodies and thejr food for it; and doſt 
thon leſs honour thy nature, than an ordinary 
mechanick his trade, or a good dancer his art? 
than a covetous man his ſilver, and a yain-glo- 
rious man applauſe > Theſe to whatſoever they 
take an affetion, can be content to want their 
meat and fleep, to further that every one Which 
they affet : and ſhall ations tending to the 
common good of humane ſociety , ſeem more 
vile unto thee, or worthy of leſs reſpeR and 
intention ? 

IE. How eaſfie a thing js it for a man to put 
off from him all turbulent adventitious imagi- 
nations, and preſently to be in perfe©t reſt and 
tranquillity ? 

TIT. Think thy ſelf fit and worthy to ſpeak or 
to doe any thing that is according to Nature, and 
let not the reproach, or report of ſome that may 
enſue upon it, þ ever } deterre thee, If it be right 
and honeſt to be ſpoken or done, undervalue not 
thy ſelf ſo much .as to be diſcouraged from it. 
As for them, they haye their own rational over- 
<4 | mlmg 
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ruling part, and their own prop:r inclination z 
which thou muſt not Rand and look abont to 
take notice of, but go on ſtraight, whicher both 
thine own particular and the common na- 
ture do lead thee z and the way of both theſe 
is but one- 

IV. I continue my courſe by aRions accor- 
ding to nature, nntill I fall and ceaſe, breathing 
out my laft breath into that air, by which con» 
tinually breathed in I did live ; nl falling upon 
that earth, out of whoſe gifts and fruits my fa- 
ther gathered his feed, my mother her blood, 


. and my nurſe her milk, out of which for ſo 


many years I have been provided, both of meat 
and drink, And laftly, which beareth me that 
tread upon it» and beareth wich me that ſo many 
ways do abuſe it, [ or, and ſo freely make uſe of its 
fo many ways to ſo many end:s. 

V. No man can admire thee for thy ſharp 
acute language, | ſach i tby nataral diſability 
that may. Beit fo: yet there be many other 
[ good } things, for the want of which thou canſt 
not plead the want of natural ability. Ler them 
be ſeen in thee, which depend wholly from thee 
ſincerity , gravity, laboriouſneſs , contempt © 

leaſures 3 be not querulous, be content with 
tle ; be kind, be free z avoid all ſuperfluity g 
all vain pratling ; be magnanimous, Duſt not 
thou perceive, how many chings there be, which 
notwithſtanding any pretence of natural indiſpo- 


fition and unfitneſs, thou mighteſt have per- 


formed and exhibired, and yer ftill thou doſt 
voluntarily continue drooping downwards ? 
Or wile thou Gay, on it is through _ 
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of thy natural conſtitution, that thou art con 
ſtrained to murmur, to be baſe and wretched 
ro flatter; now to accuſe, and now to pleaſe 
and pacific thy body : to be vain-glorious, to b- 
To giddy-headed' and unſetked in thy thoughts 2 
nay ( witneſſes be the Gods ) of all theſe thou 
mighceſt have been rid long agoe: Only this 
thou muſt haye been contented with, to have | 
born the blame of one that is ſomewhat flow |} 
and dull. Wherein thou muſt ſo exerciſe thy Þ 
Telf, as one who neither doth much take to ' 
heart this his natural defe&t , nor yet pleaſeth 
himſelf in jt.; =, 
* * VI. Such there be, who when they have 
done 'a : good tiirmn to any, are ready to fer 
them on the ſcore for it, | and to require 
retaliation. } Others there be; who though 
they ſtand not upon retaliation, to require any, 
yet they think 'with themſelves nevertheleſs , 
that ſuch a one" is their debtor, and they 
know | as their nord is ] what they have done. 
Others again there be, who «when they have 
done zany 'fuch thing, do not ſo much as 
know what" they *have done 3 but are like 
unto the Vine, which beareth her grapes, 
and when once ſhe hath born her own pro- 
per fruit, | is contented ]. and feeks for no 
further recompence. As a Horſe after a 
race, and a hunting-dog when he hath hun- 
ted, and a Bee when ſhe hath made fer 
hony , look not 'for applauſe and commen- 
dation 3 ſo rieither doth 'that man [| that right- 
ly doth underſtand bis enn nature | when be 
hath done a good turn ; bit- from one doth 
E9 pro- 
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proceed to doe another, even as the Vine after 
ſhe hath once born fruit in her own proper ſea- 
for, is ready for another time, Thou therefore 
'muſt be one of them, who what they doe, barely 
do it without any further thought, and are ina 
manner unſenſible of what they doe. Nay | bat, 
ill ſome reply percbance | this very thing a ratio» 
nal man is bound unto, to underſtand what it js 
that he doeth, For it is the property, ſay they, of 
one that is naturally ſociable, co be ſenſible that 
he doth operate ſociably : nay, and to defire, 
that the party himſelf chat is ſociably dealt with, 
ſhould be ſenſible of it too, { I anſwer, ] That 
which thou ſayelt is true indeed, but the true 
meaning of that which is ſzid thou doſt not un» 
derfiand.” And therefore art thou one of thoſe 
firſt whom I mentioned. For they alſo are led 
by a probable appearance of reaſon. But if thou 
doſt defire to wnderſtand truly what it is that is 
ſaid, fear not that thou ſhalt cherefore give over 
any ſociable ation, 

VII. The form of the Athenians prayer did 
run thus; O rain, rain, good Jupiter, upon all 
#he grounds and fields that belong to the a neg 
Eirhex we ſhould not pray at all, or more abſo- 
lutely and freely z -|_ and nt every one for bimſe/f 
and his own only. ] 

VIII. As we ſay commonly, The Phyſician 
hath preſcribed unto this man, riding ; unto ano» 
ther, cold baths5 unto a third, to go bare- 
foot ; ſo it is alike to ſay, The Nature of the 
U 1iverſe hath preſcribed unto this man fickneſs, 
or blindneſs, 'or ſome loſs or darmge, or ſome 
ſuch thing, For as there, when we fay ct a 
Phyſician 
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Phyſician that he hath preſcribed any thing, oug 
meaning is, that he hat DOIN this for chat, 
as ſubordinate and conducing to health ; ſo 
here, whatſoever doth happen unto any, is or- 
dained unto him as a thing ſubordinate unto the 
Fates, and therefore do we ſay of ſuch things, 
that they do evuBainuv, that is, happen, Or, fall to- 
gether z as of ſquare ſtones, when either in walls or 
pyramides in a certain poſition they fit one ano- 
ther, and agree as it were in. an harmony, the 
maſons ſay, that they do evpfSeirur; as if thou 
ſhoulcſt ſay, fall together : ſo that in the gene- 
rall, [ :bough the things be divers that maly it | 
yet the conſent or harmony it ſelf is but one. 
And as the whole world is made up of all the 
pron bodies in it, one perfe& and compleat 

ody, of the ſame nature that particular bodies 
axe of; ſo is the Deſtiny of particular cauſes 
[ and event: one general one, of the ſame na- 
ture that particular cauſes are, What IT now 
ſay, even they that are meer Idiots are not ig- 
norant of ; for they ſay commonly vom ipagey 
eu, that is, This bis Definy bath brought pon 
him. This therefore is {| by the Fae: } pro- 
perly and particularly bro»gbt upon this, as that 
unto this | in particular ] is by the Phyfician 
preſcribed. Theſe theretore ler us accept of 
in like manner, as we do thoſe that are preſcri- 
bed unto us by our Phyſicians : For chem alſo in 
themſelves ſhall we finde to contain many harſh 
things, bat we nevertheleſs, in hope of health 
and recovery, accept of them, Let the fulfil» 
ling and accampliſhment of choſe things which 
the common nature hath determined, be =. 
thee 
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thee as thy health. Accept then, and be plea- 
ſed with whatſoever doth happen , though 0= 
therwiſe harſh and unpleafing, as tending to 
that end; to the health and welfare of the Uni- 
verſe, and'to Jove's happineſs and proſperity. 
For this whatſoever it be, ſhould not have been 
® produced, had it not ® conduced to the good of 
the Univerſe, For neither doth any &$rdinary 
particular nature bring any thing to paſs, that is 
not to whatſoever is within the ſphere of its 
own proper adminiſtration and goverament a- 
greeable and ſubordmate. For theſe two con- 
fidorations thea thou muſt be well pleaſed with 
any thing that doth happen unto thee. Firſt, 
becauſe that for thee properly it was brought to 

ſs, and unto thee it was preſcribed ; and that 
rom the very beginning by the ſeries and con- 
nexion of the firſt cauſes, it hath ever had a re- 
ference unto thee, And ſecondly, becauſe the 
good ſucceſs and perfe&t welfare, and indeed the 
very continuance of Him that is the Adminiſtra- 
tor of the whole, doth in a manner depend on 
it» For the whole (becauſe who/e, therefore entire 
and perfeR : ) is.maimed and mutilated, if thou 
ſhalt cur off any thibg at all, whereby the cobe- 
rence and contiguity (as of parts, ſo) of cauſes 
1s maintained and preſerved. Of which certain 
it 15, that thou doſt (as much as lieth in thee,) 
cut off, and in ſome ſort violently take ſomewhat 
away, as often as thou art diſpleaſed [ with any 
thing that bappeneth. } 

IX, Be not diſcontented, be not diſheartned, 
be not out of hope, if often ir ſucceed not ſo 
well with thee punCtually and preciſely to an 
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all things according to the tight dogmate, but 
being n. [> calt off, return »nto them — z and 
as for thoſe many and more frequent occur» 
rences | either of worldly diſtraftions, or humane 
infirmities, ] Which as a man thou canſt not bat 
in ſome meaſure be ſubje& unto, be not thou 
diſcontegted with them 3 but however, love and 
64” p { only ] which thou doſt rerurn ante : 

4 Philoſopher's life, and proper occupation after 
the moſt Aur fry, + nw thou doſt 
return to thy Philoſophy , return not unto 
it | as the manner of ſome is after wn and lis 
berty 4s it were, ] to their Scheol-Malters and 
Pedagoguesz but as they that have ſore eyes to 
their ſponge and egge; or as another to his 
cataplaſme; or as others to their fomentations : 
ſo ſhalt not thou make it a matter of oſtentation 


at all to obey reaſon; but of eaſe and comfort. | 
And remember that Philoſophy requireth ho- | 


thing of thee, but what thy nature requirethz 
and wouldeſt thou thy ſelf defire any thing that 
is not according, to nature ? for which of theſe 
[ ſazeſt thou ; that which is according to Natwre, 
or againſt it, | is of it ſelf more kinde and plea- 
ſing? ls it not for that reſpe& eſpecially, that 
pleaſure it ſelf is to ſo many mens hurt and 
overthrow , moſt prevalent, | hecerfe eſteemed 
commonly moſt kinde and natagal ? | But con- 
fider well whether magnanimity rather , and 
true liberty , and true fimplicity, and equani- 
mity, and holineſs z whether theſe be not 
moſt kinde and natural. And prudence it (elf, 
what more kinde and amiable than it, when 
thou ſhalt eruly confider with thy ſelf, what it 
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is through all the proper objeRs of. thy ratios. 


nal intelle&nal faculty, currently to goe on 


without any fall or ſtumble > As;for the things. 


of the world, their true nature is in a manner ſo 
involved with obſcurity, that unto many Philo- 


ſophers, and thoſe no mean ones, they ſeemed- 


alcogether incomprehenſible 3 and even to che 
Stoicks themſelves, ſcarce, and not without much 
difficulty, comprehenſible : ſo that all aſſent of 
ours is falliblez for who is he that is infallible 
[ in bis concluſions ? ] From the nacnre of things,, 
paſs now unto their ſubjeRts and matter : how 
temporary, how vile are they ? ſuch as may be 
in the power and poſſeſſion of ſome abominable 
looſe liver, of ſome con.mon irumpet, of ſome 
notorious opprefſour and extortioner. Paſs from 
thence to the diſpoſitions of them that thou doſt 
ordinarily converſe with, how hardly do we bear 


{ evenwith the moſt loving and atiable ? that I may 


not ſay, how hard it is for us to bear even with. 


' our own ſelves. In ſuch obſcurity and impurity. 


[of things, ] in ſuch | and /o continual ] a flux 
oth of the ſubſtances and time, both ot che mo- 
tions themſelves, and things moved, what it is 
that we can faſten upon 3 either to honour and 


reſpe& eſpecially, or ſeriouſly and ſtudiouſly to 


ſeek after ; I cannot ſo much as conceive. For 
indeed theyare things contrary, 

- X. Thou muſt comfort thy ſelf in the ex- 
peRation of thy natural diffolution, and | in the 
mean time ] not. grieve at the delay z but reſt 
contented 1n thoſe two things. Firtt, that no- 
thing ſhall happen unto thee, which 1s not ac- 
cording to the nature of the Univerſe. Se- 
cond! y, 
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condly, that it is in thy power, to doe nothin 
agzinſt thine own proper god, and | inzerd | 
Spirit, Foritis not in any man's power to con+ 
ſtrain thee to tranſgreſs againſt hin, © 

XI. What is the uſe that now at this preſent 
T make of my foul? Thus from time to time and 
upon all occaſions thou muſt put this queſtion to 
thy ſelf, What is now that part of mine which they 
call the rational miftriſs part, imployed about ? 
Whoſe ſoul do I now properly poſtefs? a child's ? 
or a youth's? a woman's ? or  tyrant's ? fotne 
brute's, or ſome wilde beaſt's foul ? 

XII, What thoſe things are in themſelves, 
which by the greateſt part are eſteemed yood, 
thou maiſt eather even from this. For if a man 
ſhall hear things mentioned as good, which are 
really goed indeed, ſuch as are pradence, tem- 
perance, juſtice, fortitude z after ſo much heard | 
and conceived, he cannot endure to hear of any | 
more 3 for the word good is properly ſpoken of 
them. But as for thoſe which by the vulgar | 
are efteemed good, if he ſhalf hear them men- | 
tioned as good , he doth hearken for more, 
He is well contented to hear, that what'is ſpo- 
ken by the Comedian, is but familiarly and po- 

larly ſpoken ; ſo that even the vulgar appre- 

d the difference, For why is it elſe, that 
this offends not and needs not- to be excuſed; 
[ when vertues are fly/ed good þ|] bat that which 
1s ſpoken in commendation of wealth, pleaſuxe, 
or honour, we entercain-it only as' merrily and 
pleaſantly ſpoken ? Proceed therefore, and en- 
quire further, whether it may not be that thoſe 
things alſo, which being mentioned {| apon che 
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flage as the only things which made a man truly 
rich and. happy, ] Were merrily [ and xich grea: 
aplauſe of the multirnde ] ſcoffed at with this 
jet, that they that po &. Gage bad not in all the 
world. of thiir 0B, ( was their affinence and 
wenty.: ) fa much a1 4 place where to waid their 
excrements : Whether, I ſay, theſe ought [ zo: | 
alſa in. very deed to be much reſpected, and 
eſteemed of as the only things that are truly 
00ds 

© XIIT, All that I conſiſt of, is either form or 
matter, No corruption can redace either of 
theſe unto nothing : for neither did I of no- 
thing become a ſubſiſtent creature. Every part 
of mine then, will by mutation be diſpoſed into 
a certain part. of the whole world; and thac in 
time into another part ; and ſo in infinitum : 
by which kinde of mutation, I al'o became what 
I am, and ſo did they that begot me, and they 
before them, and ſo upwards. i» _ For 
ſo we may be allowed to ſpeak, though the age 
and government of the world be to ſome ceratin 
periods of time [imited and confined. 


XIV. Reaſon, and rational power, are facul- g,, g, ry, 


ties which content themſelves with themſelves, n.1. 
and their own proper operations. And as for B- V-n. 
their firſt inclination and motion, that they take _ 


VI rs 


from themſelves, Bur their progreſs is right y3.y 
to the end and obje, which is in their way, as 
it were, and lieth juſt before them : | that is, 
which is feaſible and. poſſible, whether is be that 
which at the fof they propoſed ro- —_ wes or 
no. ] For which reaſon alſo ſuch a&tions are 
termed xwnewous, to intimate the Gm 
0 
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of the way, [ which they are atchieved. ] No» 
thing muſt mi 
which doth not belong unto him as' he is. 4 
man, Theſe [the event bf purpoſe?) are not things 
required in a man. The natwife of man dot 
not profeſs any ſuch things; + The final ends and 
conſummations [| of «Tion;] are nothing at- all 
to a mans nature. The end thereforz of a man, 
or that ſurmun bonun whereby that end i$ ful- 
filled, cannot confit in the conſummation of 


actions [ porpoſed and oo Again , Con-: 


cerning theſe | outward worldly | things , were 
it {0 that any of them did properly belong unts 
man, then would it not belong unto man to 
contemn them, and to ſtand in oppoſition with 
chem. Neither would he be praiſe-worthy that can 
live without themz. or he good, (if theſe . were 
*00d indeed, ) who of his own accord doth de- 
prive himſelf of any of them. But We ſee contra- 
riwiſe, that the more a man doth withdraw'hime 
ſelf from theſe | nberein external pomp and great< 
neſs dith conſiſt, ] or any other like theſe, or the 


better he doth bear with the loſs of theſe, the 


better he is accounted. 


XV. Such as thy thoughts and ordinary &02i- 's 


tations are,ſuch will thy minde be in time, For the 
ſoul doth as it were receive its tin&ure from the 
phanſfies and imaginations. Dye it therefore and 
chroughly ſoke it with the aſſiduity of theſe co 
gitations, As for example. Whereſoever thon may= 
eft live, there. it is in thy power to live well and 
happy : Bac thou mayeſt hve at the Court, there 
then alſo mayeſt thou live well and happy. Again, 
rhat which every thing is made for, he is alſo 


thought to belong to a man, | 


made | 
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made unto that, and cannot but naturally incline 
anto it, That which any thing doth naturally in» 
cline unto, therein is his end. Wherein the end 
of every thing doth conſiſt, therein alſo doth his 
good and benefit confiſt. Society therefore is the 
ptoper good of a rational creature, For that 
we are made fot ſociety , it hath long lince 
been demonſtrated. Or can any man make any 
queſtion of this , thac, whatſoever is naturally 
worſe ind inferi6ur, is ordinarily ſubordinated to 
that which is better ? and that thoſe things thar 
are beſt, are made one for another > and thoſe 
things that have ſouls, are better than thoſe that 
have none ? and of thoſe that have, thoſe beſt that 
have rational ſouls? 

XVI. To defire things impoſſible, is the part 
of a mad-man, But it is a thing impoſſible, 
that wicked men ſhould not commit ſcme ſuch 
things. Neither doth any thing happen to any 
man; which in the ordinary courſe of nature as 
yatural unto him doth not happen. Again, the Se nore , 
ſame things happen unto others alſo. And tru- upon B.\ 
ly, if either he that is ignorint that ſach a thing * VL 
hath happened unto him, or he that is ambitious 
to be commended for his magnanimity, carr be 
patient, and is not grieved ; is it not a grievous 
thing, that either ignorance, of a vain defire to 
pleaſe and to be comnſended , ſhotild be more 
power'u!l and effeCtual than true prudence ? 
As for the things themſelves; they touch not 
the ſoul, neither can they have any atceſs unto 
it : neither can tiey of thettiſelves any Ways 
eithe? affeR it or move it, Fo? ſhe Her ſelf 5c r.y7 
loris tri 4f-& and move Het felf; 5hdl atcote-n; 7: 
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ding as the Dopwate ard opinions are, which 
ſhe doth vouchiafe her ſelf, ſo are thoſe things 
_— as acceſſories, have any coexiſtence with 

I. 

XVII. After one conſideration, man is neareſt 
unto 1s as We are bound to doe them good, 
and to bear with them : but as he may oppoſe 
any of our true proper actions, ſo man is unto 
me but as a thing indifferent z even as the 
San, or the Winde, or ſome wilde Beaſt. By 
ſome of theſe it may be, that ſome operation or 
other of mine may be hindered ; however, of 
my minde and reſolution it ſelt there can be 
no lett or impediment, by reaſon of that ordi- 
nary conſtant , both Reſervation | wherewith it 
znclineth, ] and ready —_— of objefts , 
from that which may not bes to that which may 
be ; which in the proſecution of its inclinations, 
a occaſron ſerves, it doth olſerve. | For by theſe 
the minde doth turn and convert any impedis 
ment whatſoever, to be her aim and purpoſe. 
So that what before was the impediment, 1s now 
the principal obje& of her working ; and that 
which before was in her way, is now her rea- 
dieſt way. 

XVIII. Honour that which is chiefeſt and 
moſt powerfull in the world, and that is it 
which makes uſe of all things, and governs all 
things : | God. ] So alſo in thy ſelf, honour 
that ['chy ſbirit or underſtanding ] Which is 
chiefelt, and moſt powerfull z and is of one 
kinde and nature with that | zhich we now 
ſpake of. ] For it is the very ſame, which be- 


wg in thee, turneth all other things to its 
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own uſe, and by whom alſo thy life is governed, 

XIX., That which doth not hurt the City ic 
ſelf, cannot hart any Citizen. This rule thou 
muſt remember to apply and make uſe of zpon 
every conceit and apprehenſion of wrong, * If * See the 
the whole City be not hurt by this, neither Ein 
am I certainly. And if the whole be not, why gn. . 
ſhould I make it my private grievance ? | con- 29. of this 
fider rather ) what it 1s wherem he is overſeen book z and 
[that is thought to have done the nrang.] [ Again] * the Ta- 
often meditare how ſwifcly all things that ſub- —_— 
KR, and all things that are dorie in the world, |; © 
are carried away, and as it were conveighed 
out of fight : For both the ſubſtances them- 
ſelves, (ive ſee) as a flood, are in a continual 
fluxe 3 and all ations in a perpetual change 3 
and the cauſes themſelves ſubje& to. a thouſand 
alterations: neither is there any thing almoſt, 
that may ever be ſaid to bz now ſettled and 
conſtant. Next unto this, and which follows 
upon it, | conſider | both the infiniteneſs of the 
time already paſſed, and the immenſe vaſtneſs 
of that which 1s to come, wherein all things are 
to be reſolved, and annihilated. Art not thou 
then a very fool, who for theſe things, art 
either puffed up with pride, or diftrated with 
cares, or canſt finde in thy heart to make ſuch 
moans, as for a thing that would trouble thee 
for a very long time? - Confider the whole 
Univerſe, whereof thou art but a_ very little 
part z and che whole age of the world together, 
whereof but a ſhort and very momentaty por- 
tion 1s allotted unto thee ; and all the Fates and 
D:ftinies cogerher, of which hoiv muck is it rhat 
H 2 comey 
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comes to thy part and ſhare 1 { Again : ] Ano- 
ther doth treſpaſs againſt me. Let him look 
to that. He 1s maſter of his own diſpoſition, 
and of his own operation. I for my part am in 
the mean time in poſſeſſion of as much as the 
common Nature would have me to poſſeſs : and 
that which mine own Nature would have me 
doe, I doe. | 

XX, Let not that chief commanding part of 
thy ſoul be ever ſubje& to any variation through 
any corporal either pain or pleaſure, neither 
ſuffer it to be mixed with theſe, but let it both 
circumſcribe it ſelf, and confine thoſe affeQti- 
ons to their own proper parts and members. 
But if at any time they do refle& and rebound 
upon the mind and underſtanding, (as in an 
united and compaRted body it muſt needs; ) then 
muſt thou not goe about to reſiſt ſenſe and 
feeling , it being natural, However let not 
thy underſtanding | zo this natwal ſenſe and 
feeling, which whether unto our fleſh pleaſant 
or painful, is unto us nothing roperty, 1 adde 
an \W of either good or ba » | and all 
is well. 

XXI. To /ive with the Gods, He liveth with 
the Gods, who at all times affords unto them 
the ſpeRacle of a ſoul both contented and well 
pleaſed with whatſoever is afforded or allotted 
unto her ; ard performing whatſoever is plea- 
ſing to that Spirit, whom ( being part of him- 
ſelf) Jove hath appointed to every man as his 
overſeer and governour : Which is, every man his 
intelleR and reaſon. 

XXII, Be not angry, neither with him whoſe 
breath, 
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breath, neither with him whoſe a/e [_ or arme- 
holes] are offenfive, What can he doe ? ſuch 
is his breath [ natarally, ] and ſuch are his ale3 
and from ſuch, ſuch an effe& and ſuch a ſmell 
muſt of neceſſity proceed. O, but the man, 
( fayeſt thou,) hath underſtanding in him, and 
might of himſelf know, that he by ſtanding 
near cannot chuſe but offend. And thou alſo 
( God bleſs thee,) haſt underſtanding.” Let 
thy reaſonable faculry work upon his reaſon- 
able faculty z ſhew him his fault, admoniſh 
him. If he hearken anto thee, thou ſhalt cure 
him, and there will be no more occaſion of 
anger, 


IOr 


XXIII. Where there ſball neither roarer beg nor Sce R, ly. 
barlot. (Why ſo? ] As thou doſt purpoſe to #. III. and 


live, when thou haſt retired thy ſelf f :o ſome 
ſuch place , where neither roarer nor harlzt is : | 


thee, then mayeſt thou leave thy life Þ rather 
than thy calling, ] but ſo as one that doth not 
think himſelf any ways wronged. Only as one 
would ſay, Here is a ſmoak ; I will out of it. 
And what a great matter is this > Now till ſome 
ſuch thing force me our, I will continue free z 
neither ſhall any man hinder me to doe what I 
will, and my will ſhall ever be by the proper 
nature of a reaſonable and ſociable creature, 
regulated and directed, 

XXIV. That rational efſence by which the 
Univerſe is governed, is for community and ſo- 
cietyz and therefore hath it both made the 
things that are worſe for the beſt, and hath 
allied and knit together thoſe which are beſt 

þ 3 as 
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places 


ſo mayeſt thou here. And if they will not ſuffer * 
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as {it were in an harmony. Seeſt' thou not how 
it hath ſubordinated, and coordinated ? and how 
it hath diſtributed unto every thing according to 
its worth ? and thoſe which have the preemi- 
nency and ſuperiority above all, hath it uni- 
red rogether into a mutual conſent and agree- 
ment. 

XX V. How haſt thou carried thy ſelf bither- 
to towards the Gods ? towards thy Parents ? 
towards thy Brethren ? cowards thy Wife # to- 
wards thy Children ? towards thy Maſters ? 
thy foſter-Fathers ? thy Friends £ thy Do- 
meſticks? thy Servants? Is it ſo with thee, 
that hitherto thon haſt neither by word ordeed 
wronged any of them * Remember withall 
through how many things thou haſt already 
paſſed, and how many thou haſt been able ro 
endure z 1o that nov the Legend of thy life is 
fall, and thy charge is accompliſhed, Again, 
how many truly good things have certainly by 
thee been diſcerned how many pleaſures, hoyy 
many pains haſt thou paſſed over with con- 
tempt £ bow many things | externally | glorious 
haſt thou deſpiſed ? towards how many perverſe 
unreaſonable men, haſt thou carried thy ſelf 
kindly and diſcreetly ? 

' XXVI. Why ſhould imprudent unlearned 
ſouls trouble that which is both learned and 
prucent ? And which is. that hat is ſo ? ſhe 
that underſtancieth the beginning and the end, 
and hath the true knowledge of that Rational 
eſſence, that paſleth through all things ſub- 
filtiog, and through all ages | Leing ever the 
/zme, | diſpofing and difpenfing (as ic were) 
| Bat - 15S 
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this Univerſe by certain periods of time. 
XXVII, Within a very little while, thou wilt 
be either aſhes, or a ſce/cton; and a Name, per- 
chance; and perchance, not ſo much as a Name. 
And what is that but an || empry ] ſound, and a 
rebounding Eccho 2 Thoſe things which in this 
life are deareſt unto us, and of moſt account, 
they are | in themſelves | but vain, putrid, con- 


temptible, [ The moſt weighty and ſerious, if See B, VII, 
rightly efteemed , but ] as puppies biting one n. zz 


another ; or uncoward children, now laughing, 
and then crying. As for faith, and modeſty, 
and juſtice, and truth, they /ong ſince [4s one of 
the Pets hath it | bave abandoned this ſpacious 
Earth, and retired themſelves into Heavens What 
1s it then that doth keep thee here, if things 
ſenſible be ſo murable and unſettled > and che 
ſenſes ſo obſcure, and ſo fallible ? and our Souls 
nothing but an eXhalation of blood > and to be in 
credit among ſuch, be but vanity ? What is it 
that thou doſt Ray for > an ExtinRion, or a 
Tranſlation; for eicher of them with a propitious 
and contented mind, But till that time come, 
what will content thee? what elſe, but to wor- 
ſhip and praiſe the gods, and to do good unto 
men; to bear with them, and to forbear to do 
them any wrong ; and for all external things 
belonging either to this thy wretched body, or 
lifegto remember that they are neither thine, nor 
in thy power ? 

XXVIII. Thou mayeſt always ſpeed, if thou 
wilt but make coice of the right way z if in the 
courſe both of thine opinions and ations, thou. 
wile obſerye a true method. Theſe two things 
H 4 be 
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be common to the ſouls, as of God, ſo of men, 
and of every reaſonable creature : firſt, that | in 
their oan proper work | they cannot be hinde- 
red "ny thing : and ſecondly , that their 
happineſs doth conſiſt in a diſpoſition to, and in 
the practice of righteouſneſs 3 and that in theſe 
their defire is terminated, 

XXIX. If this | that makes my friend to la- 
ment ] neither be my wicked a&, nor an a& 
any ways depending from any wickedneſs of 
mane, and that by it the publick | or, niverſc ] 
is not hurts what doth ic concern me? And 
wherein can the publick be hurt > For thou muſt 
not altogether be carried by conceit [ and com- 
mon opinion | As for help , thon muſt afford 
that unto them after thy belt ability, and as their 
need ſhall require, though they ſuſtain das» 
mage but in theſe middle | or, or/dly } things ; 
but however do not thou conceive that they are 
truly hurt thereby : for that 1s not right, But 
as that old foſter-Father [ in the Comedy } being 
noly to take his leave, doth | with 4 great deal 
of Ceremony | require this folter-Child's rþows 
bus, |. or, rattle-top, that he mas wont to play 
nith, for 4 remembrance of him; | remembring 
nevertheleſs that it is but a rhowbas, [ a rattle, oy 
#4 baxble:| ſo here alſo | doe thou likewiſe. ] 
For indeed what is all this ſolemn declaming 
and exclaming at the Reſtra [ if it be rightly 
conſidered * |] O man, haſt thou forgotten what 
thoſe things are ? yea, but they are things that 
others much care tor, and tighly eſteem of, 
Wilt thou therefore be a fool too? Qnce I was 3 
[les that ſuffices ] 
Iv | XXX, Let 
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XXX. Let death ſurprize me when it will, 
and where it will, I may be #»way@- | or, 4 
happy man] nevertheleſs. For he 1s a happy 
man, who | in his life-time | dealeth unto him- 
ſelf a happy lot and portion. A happy lot and 
portion 15, good inclinations of the ſoul, good 
deſires, good actions. 
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Univerſe doth ccrfiR, 1s of it {elf 
very tractable a1:d pliable. That 
rational eſſence thac doth govern 
it, bath in it ſelf no cauſe to doe 
| evil, It hath no evil [in ic ſe/f,| 
neither can it doe any thing that is evil ; neither 
can any thing be hurt by it. And all things are 
done and determined according to its will and 
preſcript. 

Il, Be it all one unto thee, whether half fro- 
zen or well warm; whether only ſlambering 
or after a full, fleepz whether diſcommended 
or commended thou doe thy duty 3 or whether 
dying or doing ſomewhatelſe ; for that alſo 7v 
die, rguſt among the reſt be reckoned as one ot 
the duties and actions of our lives. | Whenſoever 
then the time of that duty ſhall le, ] then allo 
muſt it ſufhce thee | :9 make thee bappy ] that 
then thon doſt well acquit thy felf of that pre- 
(ent duty z | or, that che preſent time is ſpent by 
thee upon a good ation. | 

III, Look in, let nct either the proper quality, 
or 
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or the true worch of any thing paſs thee, [_ before 
thou baſt fully apprehended it. ] 

IV. All tubſances come {oon to their change, 
and either they ſhall be reſolved by way of exha- 
lation, ( if ſo be that all things ſhall be re-nnited 
into one ſubſtance) or { as others maintain, | they 
ſhall be ſcattered and diſperſed, As for that 
Rational Efſence by which all things are govern- 
ed, as it beſt underſtandeth it ſelf, both its own 
diſpoſition, and what it doeth, and what matter 
it hath to do with, | and accordingly doeth all 
things; ſs we that do not, no wonder, if we wonder 
at many things, the reaſons whereof we cannot com- 
prehend, } 

V. Tae beſt kind of revenge is, not to be- 
come like unto them, 

VI. Let this be thy only joy, and thy only 
comfort , from one ſociable | kind ] action 
[ without intermiſſion] to paſs unto another, God 
being ever in thy mind, 

VIT. The rational commanding part,as it alone 
can (tirre up and turn it ſelf; ſo it maketh both 
it ſelf to be, and every thing that happeneth, to 
appear unto it (elf as it will it ſelf. 

VIII. According to the nature of the Uni- 
verſe all things | particalar ] are derermined, 
not according to any other nature, either about, 
compalling and containing 3 or within, diſperſed 
and contained ; or without, depending. Either 
this Univerſe 1s a mere confuſed maſs, and an 
intricate context of things, which ſhall in time 
be ſcattered and diſperſed again : or it is an 
Union confilting of Order, and adminiftred by 
providence, If the firft, why ſhould 1 defire 
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to continue any longer in this fortaie confuſion 
and commixtion ? or Why ſhould I take care for 
any thing elſe , bat that as ſoon as may be I 
may be Earch | again? ] And why ſhould I 
trouble my ſelf any more { whileſ# 7 ſeth to 
pleaſe the gods F } Whatſoever 1 do, Diſper- 
fon is my end, and will come upon me whether 
I will or no. Burt if the latter be, then am not I 
religious in vain; then will I be quiet and patient, 
and put my truſt in Him who is the Governour 
of all. 

IX.. Whenſoever by ſome preſent hard oc- 
currences thou art conſtrained to be as it were 
troubled and vexed, return unto thy ſelf as 
ſoon as may be, and be not out of tane longer 
than thou muſt needs. For fo thalt thou be 
the better able to keep thy part another time, 
and to maintain the harmony, if thou doſt uſe 
thy ſelf ro this continually ; once out , pre- 
ſently to have recourſe unto it, and to begin 
aSains 

X. If it were that chou hadſt at one tim? 
both a ſtepmother and a natural mother living, 
thou wouldſt honour and reſpect her alſo; never- 
cheleſs to thine own natural mother would thy 
refuge and recourſe be continually. $9 let the 
Court and thy Philoſophy be unto thee, Have 
recourſe unto it often, and comfort thy ſelf in 
her,by whom itis that thoſe othzr things are made 
tolerable unto thee, and thou alſo in choſe things 
not intolerable unto others. 

XI, How marvellous uſefull is it for a man 
to repreſent unto himſelf mears , and all ſach 
things that are for the mouth, under a right ap» 
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prehenſion and imagination? as for example , 
This is the carkaſs of a fiſh, this of a birds and 
this of a hog. And again more generally ; This 
Falernum , [this excel/ent highly commended wine, | 
is but the bare juice of an ordinary Grape. 
This purple robe, bat (heeps hairs, died with 
the blood of a ſhell-fiſh. So for coitzs, it is but 
the attrition of an ordinary baſe entrail ; and 
the excretion of a /ittle * vile ſnivel, With a cer- 
tain kind of convulfion : | according to Hippo= 
crates his opinion. | How excellent uſefull are 
theſe lively phanfies and repreſentations of things, 
chus penetrating and palling through the objects, 
to make their true nature known and apparent ! 
This moſt thou uſe all thy life long, and upon 
all occaſions : and then eſpecially, when matters 
are apprehended as of great worth and reſpeQ, 
| thy art and care muſt be ] to uncover them, and 


to\þehold their vileneſs, and to take away from 


the all thoſe ſerious circumſtances and ex- 
preſſions, under which they made ſo grave a ſhew. 
For outward pomp and appearance 18 a greatjugler z 
and then eſpecially art thon moſt in danger to 
be beguiled by it, when ( to a mans thinking ) 
thou molt ſeemeſt to be imployed about matters 
of moment, 

XII. See what Crates pronounceth concern- 
ing Xenocrates himſelf, 

XIII, Thoſe things which the common ſort 
of p2ople do admire, are moſt of them ſuch 
things as are very generall, and may be compre» 
hended under things meerly natural, or naturally 
affected and qualified;as ſtones, wood, figs, vines, 
olives. Thoſz thac be admired by them that are 
more 
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more moderate and reſtrained, are comprehen« 
ded under things animated : as flocks and herds, 
Thoſe that are yet more gentle and curious, their 
admiration is commonly confined to reaſonable 
creatures only ; not in general as they are reaſo- 
nable, but as they are capable of art, or of ſome 
craft and ſubtile invention: or perchance barely to 
reaſonable creatures z as they that delight in the 
poſſeſſion of many ſlaves. But he that honours a 
reaſonable ſoul in general, as it is reaſonable and 
naturally ſociable, doth little regard any thing 
elſe ; and above all things is careful to preſerve his 
own, in the continual habit and exerciſe both of 
reaſon and ſociableneſs ; and thereby doth co- 
operate with him, of whoſe nature he doth alſo 
participate; [ God. ] 

X1V. Some things haſten to be, and others to 
be no more. *And even whatſoever now is, ſome 
part thereof hath already periſhed. Perpetual 
fluxes and alterations renew the world,as the per- 
petual courſe of time doth make the age of the 
world (of it ſelf infinite) to appear alwayes freſh 
and new. Inſucha flux and courſe of all things, 
what of theſe things that haſten ſo faft away ſhould 
any man regard, fince among all there is not any 
that a man may faſten and fix upon? as if a man 
would ſertle his affeion upon ſome ordinary 
Sparrow flying by tum, who is no ſooner ſeen, 
than out of fight. For \ve mult not think other- 
wiſe of our lives than as a meer exhalation of 
blood,or of an ordinary reſpiration of aire. For 
what [ in our commun apprehen/ion | it is, to breath 
in the aire, and to breath it out again, which we 


doe daily : ſo mach is jr and no more, at once to 
breath 
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breath out all thy reſpirative faculty into that | 
common aire from whence hut lately (as being | 
but from yeſterday, an4 to days) thou did{t fir(t 
breath it in, and with it, life. 

XV. Not vegetative ſpiration, it 1s not 
ſurely ( which plants have) that ( is cha life ] 
ſh»uld be ſo dear unto us 3 nor ſenſitive reſpi- 
ration, the proper life of beaſts, both tame and 
wild ; nor this our imaginative faculty 3 nor 
that we are ſubje& to be led and carried up and 
down by th2 ſtrength and violence of our ſen- 
ſaal appetites 5 or that we can aſſemble and live 
rogether-z or that we can feed : for that in ef- 
fect is no better, than that we can void the ex- 
crements of our food > What is it then that 
ſhould be dear unto us? to hear a clattering 
noiſe? if not that, then neither to be applau- | 
ded by the tongues of men. For the prailes 
of many tongues is in effect no betrer than the 
clattering of ſo many tongues. If then neither 
applauſe, what is there remaining that ſhould be 
dezr unto thee? This I think ; that | in a/l thy 
motions and ations | thou be moved, and re- 
ſtrained, according to thine own tru2 natu- 
ral conſtitation and conftruftion only, And 
to this even ordinary arts and profeſſions do 
lead us. For it is that which every art doth 
aim at, thar whatſoever it is that is by art 
effe&ed and prepared, may be fit for that work 
that it is prepared for, This is the end that 
he that dreſſeth the. Vine, and he that takes 
ppon him either to tame Coles, or to train up 
Doges, doth aim at, What elſe doth the 
ed:cation of Children. and all learned pro- 
felons 
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feſſions tend unto ?. Certainly then it is that 
which ſhould be dear unto us alſo. If in this 
particular it goe well wich thee, care not for 
the obtaining of other things. But is it ſo, 
that thou canſt not but reſpe& other things 
alſo ? Then canſt not thon truly be free 5 then 
canſt thou not have ſelf-content 3 then wilt 
thou ever be ſubje& to paſſions, For it is 
not poſſible but that thou muſt be envious and 
jealons, and ſuſpicious of them who {| rheu 
kneweft | can bereave thee of ſuch things 3 
and agun, a ſecrer underminer of them, whem 
thou ſeeſt in preſent poſſelſion of that which 


ITE 


is dear unto thee. To be ſhorc, he mult of Ste nore 5, 
neceſſity be full of confuſion within him- uvon the 


ſelf, and often accuſe the gods , whoſoever 
Rands in need of theſe things, But it thou 
ſhalt honour and reſpe&t thy minde ontly, 
that will make thee acceptable towards thy 
ſelf, towards thy friends very tractable, and 
conformable and concordant with the gods; 
that is, accepting with praiſes whatſoever 
they ſhall think good to_appoint and allot un- 
to thee, 
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XVI. Under, above, and abour, are the moti- See J-b 


ons of the Elements : but the motion of ver- 
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tue is none of thoſe motions, but is ſomewhat -. L 3» 


more excellent and divine. Whoſe way (to 
ſpeed and proſper in it) muſt be through a way 
that is nor eaſily comprehended. 

XVII. Who can chuſe but wonder at them? 
They will not ſpeak well of them that are 
at the ſame time with them, and live wich 
them : yer they themſelves are very ambiti- 
018, 
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ous, that they that ſhall follow, whom they have 
never ſeen, nor ſhall ever ſee, ſhould ſpeak 
well of then. As if a man ſhould grieve that 
ke bath no: been commended by them that lived 
before bum, 

X VIII. Do not ever conceive any thing im- 
pollivle to man, which by thee cannot, or not 
without much difficulty, be effected 3 but what- 
ſoever in general thou caſt conceive poſſible and i 
proper unto any man, think that very pollible un- F 
to thee alſo. J 

XIX, S1ppoſe that at the Pa/eſtra [ or, fen- 
cing-ſchoo! | ſome boly hath all tor thee 
with his nails, and hath broken thy head. Well, 
thou art wounded, Yet thou dolt not exclame : 
thou art not offended with him. Thou doſt 
not ſuſpe& him for it afterwards, as one that 
watcheth to do thee a miſchief. Yea even 
then , though thou doſt thy beit to ſave thy 
ſelf from him, yet not from him as an enemy, 
It is not by way of any ſuſpicious indignation, 
but, by way of gentle and friendly declining. 
Keep the fame minde and diſpoſition in other 
parts of thy life alſo. For many things there 
be, which we muſt conceit and apprehend, as 
though we had had to do with an antagoniſt ar 
the Pa'eſtra. For, as I ſaid, it 15 very poſhble for 
us to avoid ard decline, though we neither ſuſpet 
nor hate. 

XX, If any body ſhall reprove me, and 
ſhall make it apparent unto me, that in any 
either opinion or a&tion of mine I do erre, 
I will moſt gladly retrat, For it is the truth 
thac I ſeek after, by which 1 am fare that 
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never any man was hurt; and as ſure, that he 
is hart that concinueth in any error or ig10- 
rance whatſoever; 

XXI. I for my part will doe what belongs 
unto me: as for other things, whether things 
unſenfible or things irrational ; or if rational, 
yet deceived and 1gnorant of the true way, they 
ſhall not trouble or diſtra&t me, For as for 
thoſe creatures which are not indued with rea» 
ſon, and all other things and matters of the world 
whatſoever, I freely and generouſly, as one in* 
dued with reaſon, of things that have none, make 
uſe of them. And as tor men, towards them, 
as naturally partakers of the ſame reaſon, my 
care is to carry my ſelf ſociably, Bur whatſe- 
ever it 1s that thou art about, remembet to call 
upon the gods. And as for the time how long 
tnon ſhalt live to do theſe things, let it be al- 
together indifferent unto thee; for even three ſuch 
hours are ſufficient, 

XXII. Alexander of Macedon , and he that 
drefled his mules, when once dead, both came to 
one paſs. For either they were both reſumed in- 
to thoſe original rational eſſences from whence all 
things in the world are propagated z or both after 
one faſhion were ſcattered into Atoms, 


XX11I. Conſider how many different things, See B. Iv. 
whether they concern our bodies, or our foals, XXL 


in a moment of time come to paſs in eve- 
ry one of us; and ſo thon wile not wonder 
it many more things, or rather all things rhat 
are done, can at one time ſabſiſt, and coexiſt in 
that both One and Gznera/, Which we call the 
Warls 
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XXIV. If aty ſhould put this queſtion unto 
thee, how this word Antoninas is written 3 
wouldſt thou not preſently fix thine intention 
upon it, and ntter out in order every letter of 
it? Andif any ſhall begin to gain-ſay thee, and 
quarrel with thee about itz wilt thou quarrel 
with him again, or rather go on meekly as thou 
haſt begun, untill thou haſt numbred out every 
letter > Here then likewiſe remember, that eve- 
ry duty that belongs unto 2 man doth conſiſt of 
ſome certain letters or numbers as it were, co 
which without any noiſe or tumult keeping thy 
ſelf, thou muſt orderly proceed to thy propoſed 
end, forbearing to quarrel with him that would 
quarrel and fall out with thee. 

XXV. Is it not a cruel thing to forbid men 
to affe& thoſe things which they conceive to 
agree beſt with their own natures, and to tend 
moſt to their own proper good and behoof ? 
But thon after a ſort denieſt them this liberty, 
as often as thou art angry with them for their 
fins, For ſurely they are led unto thoſe fins, 
whatſoever they be, as to theix proper good 
and commodity. But it is not ſo [ thou wilt 
objef1 perchancez and they are deceived. | Thou 
therefore teach them better, and make it ap- 
pear unto them ; but be not thou angry with 
them. 

XXVI. Death is a ceſſation from the impreſ- 
ſions of the ſenſes, the tyranny of the paſſions, 
the errors of the mind, and the ſervitude of 
the body, 

XXVII. If in this kind of life thy body be 
able to hold out, it is a ſhame that thy ſoul 

| ſhould 
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ſhould faint firſt, and give over. Take heed, 
leſt | of « Philoſopher | thou become a [ mere ] 
Czſar in time, and receive a new tinQure | frons 
the Court. ] For w may happen, [ if thog doſt 
not take heed. | Keep thy ſelf therefore truly 
ſimple, good, fincere, grave, free from all often- 
tation, a lover of that which is juſt, religious, 
kind , rtender-hearted, ftrong and vigorous to 
undergoe any thing that becomes - thee, En- 
deavour to continue ſuch as Philoſophy [ hadſt 
thou wholly and conſtantly applyed thy ſelf un- 
to it, | would have made, and ſecured thee, 
Worſhip the gods, procure the welfare of 
men : this life 1s ſhort, Charitable a&ions, and 
a holy diſpoſition, is the only fruit of this 
earthly life, 

XXVIII. Doe all things as becometh the 
Diſciple of Antoninus [. Pie. ] Remember his 
reſoſute conſtancy in things that were done 
by him according to reaſon, his equability in 
all things, his ſanity; the chearfulneſs of 
hrs countenance, his ſweetneſs, and how free 
he was from all vain-glory3 how careſull to 
come to the true and exat knowledge of 
matters in hand, and how he would by no 
means give over till he did fully and plainly 
underſtand the whole ſtate of the bulineſs : 
and how patiently and without any conteſtati- 
on he would bear with them that did unjuſtly 
condetmn him : how he would never be over- 
haſty in any thing, nor give ear to flanders 
and falſe accuſations , bur examine and ob- 
ſerve with beſt diligence the ſeveral ations 
and diſpofitions of men. Again, how he was 
| | I 2 no 
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no back-biter , nor eafily frighted , nor ſuſpi- 
cious , and in his language free from all af- 
feftation and curicfity : and how eaſily he 
wonld content himſelf with few things, as 
lodging, bedding, cloathing, and ordinary nou- 
riſhment and attendance. How able to endure 
labour, how patient ; able through his ſpare 
diet to Continue from morning to evening 
without any neceſſity of withdrawing before 
his accuſtomed hours to the neceſſities of na- 
ture : his uniformity and conſtancy in matter 
of friendſhip. How he would bear with them 
that with all boldneſs and liberty oppoſed his 
opinions 3 and even rejoyce if any man could 
better adviſe him : and laſlly, how religious 
he was without ſuperſtition. Fl theſe things 
of him remember, | that whenſoever thy laſt 
hour ſhall come upon thee, it may find thee, as 
it did him, | ready for it | in the * poſſeſſion of 4 
good conſcience. | 

XXIX, Stirre up thy mind, and recall thy 
wits again | from thy natural dreams and vi- 
fions : and when thou art perfe&tly awaken, 
and canſt perceive that they were but dreams 
that troubled thee, as one newly awakened 
Ks of another kind of ſeq, } look upon 
theſe wordly things with the ſame mind as 


thou didft upon thoſe, [ that thon ſaneſt in thy 


ſeep. ] 

XXX, I conſiſt of body and ſoul : unto 
my body all things are indifferent, for of it 
ſelf it cannot aftet one thing more than a- 
nother with apprehenſion of any difference 3 
as for my mind, all things which are not 
within 
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within the verge of her own operation, are in- 
different unto her, and for her own operations, 
thoſe altogether depend of her ; neither doth 
ſhe buſie her ſelf about any, but thoſe that are 
preſent ; for as for future and paſſed operati- 
ons, thoſe alſo are now at this preſent indiffe- 
rent unto her, 

XXXI, Ag long as the foot doch that which 
belongerh unto it to do, and the hand that which 
belongs unto it, their labour, whatſoever ir be, 
is not unnatural, So a man as long as he 
doth that which is proper unto a man, his labour 
cannot be againſt nature; and if it be nor 
againſt nature, then neither js- it hurtfull unto 
him. [| But if it were ſo that happineſs did con- 
fit in pleaſure, ] how came notorious robbers, 
impure abominable livers, parricides and ty- 
rants, in ſo large a meaſure co have their part 
of pleaſures? 

XXXII, Doſt thou not ſee, how even 
thoſe that profeſs mechanick arts, though in 
ſome reſpect they be no better than mere 
Idiots, yet they ſtick cloſe to the conrſe of 
their trade , neither can they find in their 
heart to decline from it? And is it not a 
grievous thing that an Archite&, or a Phy- 
fician ſhall reſpe& thz courſe and myſte- 
ries of their profeſſion , more than a man 
the proper courſe and condition of his own 
nature, Reaſon, which is common to him and 
the gods ? 

XXXIII. Aſa, Europe, whit are they, bnt 2s 
corners of the whole world ? of which the whole 
Sea 1s but as one dropz and the great mount 
I 3 Athos 
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no back-biter , nor eafily frighted , nor ſuſpi- 
cious , and in his language free from all af- 
feftation and curicfity : and how eafily he 
wonld content himſelf with few things, as 
lodging, bedding, cloathing, and ordinary nou- 
riſhment and attendance. How able to endure 
labour, how patient z able through his ſpare 
diet ro Continue from morning to evening 
without any neceſlity of withdrawing before 
his accuſtomed hours to the neceſſities of na- 
ture : his uniformity and conſtancy in matter 
of friendſhip. How he would bear with them 
that with all boldneſs and liberty oppoſed his 
opinions 3 and even rejoyce if any man could 
better adviſe him: and laſtly, how religious 
he was without ſuperſtition. Pal theſe things 
of bim remember, | that whenſoever thy latt 
hour ſhall come upon thee, it may find thee, as 
it did him, [ ready for it | in the * poſſeſſion of 4 
good conſcience. 

XXIX, Stirre up thy mind, and recall thy 
wits again [| from thy natural dreams and vis 
fron; :] and when thou art perfe&tly awaken, 
and canſt perceive that they were but dreams 
that troubled thee, as one ner awakened 

out of another kind of ſleep, | look upon 
Yer Ls things Rd he be mind as 
thou - upon thoſe, | that thon ſaweſt in thy 

ee. 

4 A I conſiſt of body and ſoul : unto 
my body all things are indifferent, for of it 
ſelf it cannot afte& one thing more than a- 
nother with apprehenſion of any difference 3 
as for my mind, all things which are not 


within | 
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within the verge of her own operation, are in- . 


different unto her, and for her own operations, 
thoſe altogether depend of her ; neither doth 
ſhe buſie her ſelf about any, but thoſe that are 
preſent ; for as for future and paſſed operati- 
ons, thoſe alſo are now at this preſent indiffe- 
rent unto her, 

XXXI, Ag long as the foot doth that which 
belongeth unto it to do, and the hand that which 
belongs unto it, their labour, wharſoever it be, 
is not unnatural, So a man as long as he 
doth that which is proper unto a man, his labour 
cannot be againſt nature; and if it be nor 
againſt nature, then neither js it hurtfull unto 
him. [| But if it were ſo that happineſs did con- 
fiſt in pleaſure, ] how came notorious robbers, 
impure abominable livers, parricides and ty- 
rants, in ſo large a meaſure co have their parc 
of pleaſures? 

XXXII. Dot thou not ſee, how even 
thoſe that profeſs mechanick arts, though in 
ſome reſpect they be no better than mere 
Idiots, yet they ſtick cloſe to the conrſe of 
their trade , neither can they find in their 
heart to decline from it? And is it not a 
grievous thing that an Archite&t, or a Phy- 
fician ſhall reſpe& thz courſe and myſte- 
ries of their profeſſion , more than a man 
the proper courſe and condition of his own 
nature, Reaſon, which is common to him and 
the gods ? 

XXXIIIE. Aka, Europe, what are they, but 25 
corners of the whole world ? of which the whole 
Sea is but as one dropz and the great mount 
I 3 Athos 
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Athos but as a clod, as all preſent time is but 
as one” point of eternity, All, petty things 3 
all, things that are ſoon altered, toon periſhed. 
And all things- come from one beginning; ei- 
ther -all ſeverally and particularly delibergted 
and reſolved upon , by the general ruler and 
governour of all; or all by neceflary conſe- 
quence. . 'So thar the dreadfull bjats of a ga- 
ping Lion, and all poyſon, and all hurtfull 
things , are but (as the thorn and the mire ) 
the neceſlary conſequences of goodly fair things, 
Think not of theſe therefore, as things contra- 
ry to thoſe which thou doſt much honour. and 
reſpeft ; but conſider in thy minde the true 
fountain of all. 

XXXIV, He that ſecth the things that are 
row, hath ſeen all that either was ever, or ever 
ſhall be ; fox all things are of one kind, and all 
like one unto another, Meditate often upon 
the connexion of. all things in the world z and 
upon the mutual relation that they haye one 
unto another, For all things are after a.ſort 
folded and involved one within another, and by 
theſe means all agree well together. For one 
thing is conſequent unto another, by local. mo- 
rion, by natural conſpiration and agreement, and 
by ſubſtantial union, | or, redufion of all. ſubs 
ſtances into one. 

KXXV. Fic and accommodate thy ſelf to 
that eſtate. and to thoſe occurrences , Which 
by the deſtinies have been annexed unto thee 3 
and love ' thoſe men whom thy fate it 1s-to 
live with z but love them truly. An inſtru» | 
ment, a fool, an utenfil , whatſoever it be, Þ 
hs 1 
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if it be fit for the purpoſe .it was made for, it 
is as it ſhould be, though he perchance that 
made and fitted it be out of fight and gone. 
But in things natural, that power which hath 
framed and fitred them, is, and abideth within 
them Rill : for which reaſon it ought alſo the 
more to be reſpeed, and we are the more 
obliged ( if we may live and paſs our time ac- 
cording to her purpoſe and incention) to think 
that all is well with us, and according to ous 
own minds. After this manner alſo, and in this 
reſpe& it is, that He thac is all in all doth enjoy 
his happineſs, 

XXXVI. What things ſoever are not within 
the proper power jurifdiftion of thine 
own will [| either to compaſs or avoid, } if 
thou ſhalt propoſe unto thy ſelf any of thoſe 
things as either good, or evil ; it muſt needs 
be that according as thou ſhalt either fall into 
that which thou doſt think evil, or miſs of 
that which thou doſt think good , ſo wilt 
thou be ready both to complain of the gods, 
and to hate thoſe men, who either ſhall be ſo 
indeed, or ſhall by thee be ſuſpected, as the 
cauſe either of thy. miſſing of the one, or fall- 
ing into the other. And indeed we muſt needs 
commit many evils, if we incline -to any of 
theſe things, more or leſs, with an opinion of 
any difference, But if we minde and fancie 
thoſe things onely as good and bad , which 
wholly depend of our own wills, there is no 
more occaſion why we ſhould either mur- 
mare againſt the gods, or be at enmity with 
any man. 

I 4 XXXVII 
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XXXVII. We all work to one effe&t, ſome 
willingly, and with a rational apprehenhion of 
what we doe ; others wittiout any ſuch know- 
ledge. As I think Heraclitus 1n a place ſpeaketh 
of them that ſleep, that even they do work in 
their kind, and ao confer to the general ope- 
rations of the World, One man therefore doth 
cooperate after one ſort, and another after ano- 
ther ſort: but he that dota murmure, and to his 
power doth refiſt and hinderz even he as much 
as any | doth cooperate. ] For of ſuch alſo did 
the World ſtand 'in need. Now do thou con- 
ſider among which of theſe thou wilt rank thy 
ſelf. For as for him who is the Adminiſtrator 
of all, he will make good uſe of thee | zherher 
thos wilt or no, and make thee (as a part and 
member of the whole) ſo to cooperate with 
him, that whatſoever thou doeft, ſhall turn to the 
furtherance of his own counſels and reſolutions. 
But be not thou [ for ſhame ] ſuch a part of the 
whole, as that * vile and ridiculous verſe (which 
Chryſippus in a place doth mention) is'a part 
of the Comedy. . 

XXXVIIi. Doth either the Sun take upon 
bim to do that which belongs to the rain? or 
his ſon £&ſculapius that which unto the Earth 


'7y, Joth properly belong ? How is it with every 
:2. B, one of the ſtars in particular? Though they all 
- 26. differ one from another, [ and have their ſeveral 


charoes and funttions by ' themſelves, ] do they 
not all nevertheleſs concurre and cooperate to 
one end ? 

- XXXIX. If ſo þe that the gods have deli- 
berated in particular of thoſe things that ſhould 
ei happen 
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happen unto me, I muſt Rand to their delibera> 
tiong as diſcreet and wiſe. For that 2 god 
ſhould be an imprudent god, is a thing hard 
even to conceive; and why ſhould they reſolve 
to do me hurt? for what profit either unto 
them or the Univerſe (which they ſpecially take 
care for). could ariſe from it ? But if ſo be that 
they have nor deliberated of me in particular, 
yet certainly they have of the whole in general ; 
and thoſe things which in conſequence and co» 
herence of this general deliberation happen un- 
to me in particular, I am bound to embrace and 
accept of. But if ſo be that they have not delt- 
berated at all, (which indeed is very irreligions 
for avy man to believe ; for then let us neither 
ſacrifice, nor pray, nor reſpect our oaths, net- 
ther let us any more uſe any of thoſe things 
which we being -perſwaded of the-preſence a 

[ ſecret ] converſation of the gods among vs, 
daily uſe and praRtiſe : ) but, I'ſay, 1f\o be that 
they have not andeed | either in general or par 
ticu/ar ] deliderated of any of thoſe things that 
happen ' unto us+in'this world z yet-T God be 
thanked, that -| of thoſe things that -Concern 
ſelf, it is lawtull for me co dehiberare' my ſet 
and all my deliberation is but concerning that 
which may be to me moſt profitable. Now 
that unto every one is moſt profitable, which is 
according to his own conſtitution and Nature. 
And my Nature is, to be rational | in all my 
ations | and as a good and natural member of 
a City and Common-wealth, towards my fellow- 
members ever to be ſociably and kindly diſpoſed 
and affteted. My City and Country, as 1 am 
: Antoninus, 
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Antoninus, is Rome 3 as aman, the whole world. 
Thoſe thipgs therefore that are expedient and 
proficable-ta thoſe Cities, are the only things that 
are gaod and expedieat for me, 

XL. Whatſqeyer in any kind doth happen to 
any one, is expedient to the whole. And thus 
much. {| to comentt ws | might ſuffice, [ that it &s 
expedient for. the whole in general. | But yet this 
allo ſhalt thou generally perceive, if thou doſt 
diligently take heed, that whatſoever | doth 
happen } to any one man or men ****, And 
now I am. content that'the word expedient, 
ſhould more- generally be underſtood of thoſe 


thinns which me otherwiſe call | middle things, 
{ or, things, indifferent 5 as health, nealth, and 
the like. | | | 
XLI. As,the ordinary ſhews of the Theatre 
and of other; ſach places, when thou art preſen- 


red with them, { «fe# thee z ] as the ſame _ 
fill ſeen,1a0d- in the ſame faſhion, make 
bghe ingratefull and tedious 3 fo muſt all the 
things that we ſee all our life long affeR us, Far 
all chypgp, 1agove and below, are (till the ſame, 
and from th: ſame [ cauſes, ] When then will 
there þe an.gnd ? 

.- XLIL Let the ſeveral deaths of men of all 
forts, and of all ſorts of profeſſions, and of all 
ſorts of nations, be 2a perpetual obje& of thy 
thoughts, **** ſo that thou mayeſt even 
come down to Phileſtio, Phazbus, and Origa» 
nion. Paſs now to other generations. Thither 
ſhall we after-many changes, where ſo many 
brave Orarours are ; where (0 many grave Phi- 


loſophers, Heraclitus, Pythagoras , Socrates. 
Where 
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Where ſo. many Heres of the old times 5 and 
then ſo many, brave captains of the latter times z 
and ſo many. .Kipgs. After all theſe , where 
Eudoxus, Hipparchus , Archimedes 3 where (0 
many other ſharp, generous, induſtrious, ſubtile, 
peremptory diſpaſiuons; and among others, even 
they that have been the roneeh ſcoffers and 
deriders of the frailty and brevity of this our 
humane life ; as Menippus, and others, as many 
as there have been ſuch as he. Of all theſe 
conſider, that they long fince are all dead and 
gone. And what do they ſuffer by it? Nay, 
they that have not ſo much as a.Name remaining, 
what are they the worſe for it? One thiog therg 
15, and that gnly,. which .is worth our while in this 
World, and ought by us much to be eſteemed z 
and; that is, according to truth and righteouſneſs 
meekly and loyipgly to converſe with falſe a 
unzighteous mens 
-. XLIII. Whenfoever thou wilt rejoyce thy 
ſelf; call ro qinde the ſeveral gifts and vertues 
of them :whom thou doſt daily converſe with z 
as ifor example, .the _ of the one, the 
modeſty of another , the liberality of a third, 
of another ſomg other thing. Far nothing can 
ſp much rejoyce thee, as the reſemblances and 
parallels of ſeveral vertues, viſible and eminent 
1" the diſpoſitions: of thoſe who live- with thee 
eſpecially when all at once, as near as may 
be, they repreſent themſelves unto thee, See 
therefore that thoy have. them alwayes 1n a rea- * 
dineſs, 

XL1V. Doft thou grieve that thou doſt weigh 
but ſo many pounds, and not 300. rather ? Juſt 
as 
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as much reaſon haft thou to grieve that thou muſt 
live but ſo many years, and not longer. For as 
for bulk and ſubſtance thou doſt content thy ſelf 
with that proportion of it that is allotted unto 
thee, ſo fhould(t thou for times / 
XLV. Let us do our beſt endeavours to 
iſwade them; but however, if Reaſon and 
uftice lead thee to it, do it, though they be 
never ſo much againſt ir. Bur if any ſhall by 
force withſtand thee, and hinder thee in it, con- 
vert | thy wertzous inclination from one objett 
wnto another, from Jufice | to contented 2qua« 
nimity , and chearfull patience : ſo that what 
F in the one] is thy hinderance, thou mayeft 
. make uſe of it for the exersiſe- of another ver- 
tue : an{ remember that it was with due ex- 
ception and reſervation, that thou didt at firſt 
meline and deftre. For thou. didft not ſet thy 


minds upon things impoſſibte. Upon what 
m 


then ? that all thy defires might ever ode- 
ried with this dye kind of reſervation. And 
this thon haſt, and mayeRt alwayes obtain, [xbe- 
ther the thing defired be in thy poner or no. And 
what'do I care for more, if ] that for which I 
was born, and brought forth into the world, [ to 
rule all my deſires with reafon and diſcretion, ] 
may be ? | 

XLVI. The ambitious ſuppoſeth another 
mans aft, | praiſe and @pplayſe, | to be his 
own happinels ; the voluptuous his own ſenſe 
and feeling; bur he that is wiſe, his own 
ation, 

XLVII, It is in thy power abſolutely to ex- 


clude all manner of conceic and opinion as con= 
cerning 
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cerning this matter g- and by the ſame means, 
to exclude all grief and ſqrrowv from thy ſoul. 
For as for the things and obje&s themſelves, 
they of themſelves have no ſuch power, wheres 
by " beget and force upon us any opinion 
at all. 

XLVIII. Uſe thyſelf when apy man ſpeaks 
unto thee, ſo to hearken unto him, as thar in the 
interim thou give not way to any other thoughts ; 
that ſo thou mayeſt (as far as is poſſible ) ſeem 
fixed and faſtned to his very ſoul, whoſoever he 
be that ſpeaks unto thee. 

XLIX. That which is not good for the Bee- 
hive, [ or, whole ſwarm | cannot be good for 
the Bee. 

L. Will either paſſengers, or patients, finde 
fault and complain, either the one if they be 
well carried, or the others if well cured > Do 
they take care for any more than this; the 
one, that their Ship-maſter may bring them Tafe 
to land ; and the other, that their Phyſician may 
effe& their recovery ? 

LI. How many of them who came into the 
world at the ſame time when I did, are already 
gone out of it? 

LII. To them that are fick of the Janndies, 
hony ſeems bitter z and to them that are bitten 
by a mad dogge, the water terrible; and to chil 
dren, a little ball ſeems a fine thing, And why 


then ſhould I be angry? or do I think that er- 
ror and falſe opinion 1s leſs powerfull | ro make g, 
men n— than either choler [| immderate , p 
and exctſſive ] to cauſe the Jaundies z or poiſon, V 
to caule rage ? 


LIII, No 
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LIIL. No mah can hinder thee to live as thy 
nature doth require. Nothing.can happen-un- 
to thee, but what the common good of Nature 
doth require: | ; 
"0LIV. What manner of men they be whom 
they ſeek to pleaſe, and what to get, and- by 
what a&tions 2 how ſoon time will cover and 
—_— things; and how many it hath alrea- 
dy buried, 


THE SEVENTH BOOK, 


2288Y Hat is wickedneſs ? It is that which 
Ne many times and often thou haſt al- 
AS ready ſeen and known (| in the 
ES world.) And-ſo oft as any thing 
doth happen [_ that might otherwiſe trouble thee, | 
let this memento preſently come to thy minde, 
that it is thac which chou haſt already often ſeen 
and known, Generally, above and below, thou 
ſhale find bat the ſame things. The very ſame 
things whereof ancient ſtories, middle-age Roriee, 
and freſh ſtories are full : whereof Towns are 
full, and Houſes full, There is nothing that is 
rew. All things that are, are borhuſual and of 
little contimuance, 

IT. What fear is there that thy Dogmats | or, 
Philoſophical reſolutions and concluſions, | ſhould 
become dead it thee, | and loſe their proper pow- 
er and efficacy to make thee live happy, } as long 
as thoſe proper and correlative phancies, and 
repreſentations of things on which they mutu- 
ally 
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ally depend ( which continually to ftirre up and 
rerieg 18 in chy power, ) are ſtill kepr freſh and 
alive? It is in my power concerning this thing 
[ that is bappened, whatſoever it be, bop conceit 
chat which 1s right and true. If it be, why then 
am I troubled > Thoſe things that are without 
my underſtanding, are nothing to it at all : [and 
that is it only which doth properly concern 
me, ] Be always in this minde, and thou wilt 
be right, 

INI. | That which moff men wonid think rhem- 
ſelves moſt happy for , and non!d preferre before 
all things , if the gods would grant it unto them 
after their leaks, \ thon mayeſt { whileft hos 
liveſt ] grant unto thy ſelf; to live again ; fee 
the things of the world again, as thou haſt al- 
ready ſeen them. For what is ir elſe to live 
again > Publick ſhews and ſolemnities with 


much pomp and vanity , ſtage-playes , flocks $e« 8. ty, 
and heards, conflicts and contentions, a bone »-3 3. B.V. 
thrown to a company of hungry curres, a bait **7» 


for greedy fiſhes, the painfulneſs and con- 
tinual burden-bearing of wretched Ants, the 
running to and fro of terrified Mice, little Pup- 
pets drawvn up and down with wires and nerves g 
| theſe be the objefts of the Wor/d, ] Amone all 
theſe thou muſt ſtand ſtedfaſt, meekly affected, 
and free from all manner of indignation ; With 
this right ratiocination and apprehenſion, that as 
the worth is of thoſe things which a man doth 
affect, ſo is [.in very deed ] every mans worth 
[ more or leſs. ] 

IV. Word after word, every one by it ſelf, 
muſt the things that are ſpoken be ——_ 
an 
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and underſtood 3 and ſo the things that are done, 
purpoſe after purpoſe, every one by it ſelf like- 
wiſe. And as in matter of purpoſes and actions, 
we muſt preſently ſee what is the proper [_ »ſe 
and } relation of every one ; ſo of words muſt 
we beas ready, to conſider of eyery one, what 
is the true meaning and fignification of it [| ae- 
cording to truth and Natare, bonever it be taken 
in common uſe. | 

V. Is my reaſon and underſtanding ſufficient 
for this, or no? If it be ſufficient, | »ithout any 
private applauſe , or publick oftentation ] T will 
make uſe of it for the work in band, as of an In- 
ſtrument which by nature I am provided of, 
If it be not, and that otherwiſe it belong not 
unto me particularly as a private duty, I will 
either give it over, and leave it to ſome other 
that can better effeR it: or I will endeavour it 
but with the help of ſome other, who, with the 
Joynt help of my rezſon, is able to bring ſome- 
what to paſs x A will now be ſeaſonable and 
uſefull for the common good. For whatſoever 
I doe either by my ſelf, or with ſome other, 
the only thing that I muſt intend, is, that ic be 
good and expedient for the publick, | For as 
or praiſe, conſider ] how many who once were 
much commended, are now alrady quite for- 
gottenz yea they that commended them, how 
even they themizlves are long fince dead and 
gone, Be not therefore aſhamed, whenſoever 
thou mult aſe the-help of others. For what- 
ſoever 1t be that lieth upon thee to effe&, thour 
mult propoſe it unto thy ſelf, as the fcaling cf 
walls is unto a ſouldier. And what if thou 
throvgh 
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through { eicber ], lameneſs [or fome other im- 
pediment | art not. able ro reach"unto the'top of 
che battlements alone, which with che help of 
another thou mayelt ? | zilr-ehou'' therefore givt 


it over 5 or goe about it with leſs "courage and 


alacrity » becauſe thou canſt not 
alone ? | | 
VI. Letnot things future rr6nble thee. * For 
if neceliity ſo require that they come'to pals, 
thou ſhale ( whenſoever that is, }) be -provided 
for them with the ſame reaſon, by which what- 
ſoever is nov preſent is made both tolerable and 
acceptable unto thee, All things are linked and 
knit together, and the knot is ſacred, neither 
is there any ching in the world that is not kirid 
and natural in regard of any other thing. { Or, 
that bath ndt ſome kind of reference and- nature! 
correſpondence with whatſoever is in the world be- 
fidere ] For all things are ranked together, and b 

that decency of its due place and order that eac 

particular doth obſerve, they all concurre toge- 
ther to the Making of one and the ſame Ki-uG- 
| or, World : as if you ſaid, a comely piece, or 
an orderly compoſition, ] For all things through- 
out, there is but one and the ſame order ; and 
through all things, one and the ſame god, the 
ſame ſubſtance, and the ſame Law. There is 
one common Reaſon, and one common Truth, 
that belongs unto all reafonable creatures : for 
neither is there more than one perfection of all 
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creatures that * are of the ſame kind, and parta- * 34g; 6 
F. 


kers of the ſame reaſon, 
VII. Whatſoever is material, doth ſoon va- 
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whole z and. whatſoever is forma/, { or, nhat- 
ſopver doth animate that which i material, | is 
ſoon reſumed into the common Reaſon of the 
Whole, and the fame and memory of any thing 
zs ſoon ſwallowed up by the general Age and 
duration of the whole. 

VIII. To a reaſonable creature, the ſame aRi- 
on"1s both according to nature, and according 
to reaſon. - 

' IX, Straight [of it ſelf ] not made ſtraight. 

X. As ſeveral members in one body united, 
ſo are reaſonable creatures in a body divided and 
diſperſed, all made and prepared for one com- 
mon operation, And this thou ſhalt apprehend 
the-betrer, if thou ſhalt uſe thy ſelf often to ſay 
to thy ſelf, I am wiaGy or « member of the 
maſs and body of reaſonable ſubRances. But 
if. thou ſhalt ſay I am wiy@, or 4 part, thou 
doſt not yet love men from thy heart. The 
Joy that thou takeſt in the exerciſe of bounty 
is not yet grounded upon a due ratiocination, 
and right apprehenſion of the nature of things, 
Thou doſt exerciſe it as yet upon this ground 
barely, as a thing convement and ficting 3 not, 
as doing good to thy ſelf, [_ nhen thou doeſt good 
wnto others. | 

XI, Of things that are external happen what 
will to that which can ſuffer by external acci- 
dents. Thoſe things that ſuffer let them com- 
plain themſelves, if they wall; as for me, as 
long as I conceive no ſuch thing, that that 
which is happened is evil, I have no hurt, 
and it is in my power not to Conceive any ſuch 


thing, 
XII, What- 
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XII. Whatſoever any man either doeth or 
ſaith, thou muſt be good | not for any mans 
ſake, but for thine onp nature s ſake : | 2s if either 
Gold, or the Emerald, or Purple, ſhould eyes 
be ſaying to themſelves , Whatſoever any man 
either doeth or ſaith, I muſt Rill be an Emerald, 
and I muſt keep my colour. | 

XIII. | This mey ever be my comfort and ſecu- 
rity : ] my underſtanding, that ruleth over all, 
will not of it ſelf bring trouble and vexation 
upon it ſelf, This I ſay; it will not pur it ſelf 
in any fear, it will not lead it (elf intq any con- 
Cupiſcence, If it be in thz power of any ocher 
to compell it to fear or to grieve, let him do it. 
Bur (ure if it ſelf do not of it (elf, through 
ſome | falſe } opinion or ſuppoſition, incline it 
ſelf to any ſuch diſpoſition, there is no feare ] 
For as for the body, why ſhould I make the 
grief of my body to be the grief of my mind ? 
If that it ſelf can either fear or complain, let 
it, Bur as for the ſoul, which indeed can only 
be truly ſenhble of either fear or grief; to 
waich only ic belongs, according to its different 
imaginations and opinions, to admit of either 
of theſe, or of their contraries 3 { thow mayeſt 
look, ro that thy ſelf, that } it ſuffer noching, 
Induce her not. to any ſuch opinion or perſwa- 
fion. The underſtanding is of it ſelf ſufficienc 
unto it ſelf, and needs not ( if it ſelf doth not 
briyg it ſelf to need) any other thing beſides 
itſelt 3 and by conſequent, as it needs nothing, 
ſo neither can it be troubled or hindered by 
any thing, if it ſelf doth not trouble and hin» 
der ut ſelt. | 
K 2 XIV. What 
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XIV. What is ivSuworie | or, happineſs, } 
but * «3a%s Jeipur, | or, 4 good Demon , or, 
Spirit ? ] What then doſt thou doe here, © 
opinion ? By the gods I adjure thee, that chou 
get thee gone as thou cameſt : for I need thee 
not, Thou cameſt indeed [ unto me] according 
to thy ancient wonted manner. | / ss that that 
all men have ever been ſubjef unto. That thou 
cameſ# therefore } I am nor angry with thee , 
only be gone, [ now that 1 have found thee what 
thou art.) 

XV. Is any man ſo fooliſh as to fear change, 
to which all things | chat once were not | owe 
their being ? And what is it that 1s more plea- 
ſing and more familiar to the nature ot che 
Univerſe > How couldſt thou thy ſelf ufe thy 
ordinary hot baths, ſhould not the wood | that 
beateth them } firſt be changed ? How could 
thou receive any nouriſhment from thoſe things 
that thou haſt eaten, if they ſhould not be 
changed Can any thing elſe almoſt ( that is 
uſefull and profitable) be brought to paſs 
without change? How then doft not thou 
perceive , that for thee alſo | by death } to 
come to change, is a thing of the very iame 
nature, and as neceſlary for the nature of the 
Univerſe ? 

XVI. Through the Subſtance of the Uni- 
verſe, as through a torrent, paſs all particular 
bodies, being all of 'the ſame nature, and all 
joynt workers with the Univerſe it ſelf, as in 
one of our bodies ſo many members among 
themſelves. How many ſach as Chryſippus, 
how many ſuch as Socrates, how many ſuch as 
Epictetus, 
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Epictetusy hath the Age of the world long ſince 


ſwallowed up and devoured > Let this come 


into thy minde upon every occaſion, be it either 
men or buſineſles, that thou haſt occaſion to 
think of, | zo the end that thy thoaghts be not 
diſfrafled, and thy minde too earneſtly ſet upon any 
thing. ] Of all my thoughts and cares one 
only thing ſhall be the obje&R, that I my ſelf 
do nothing which to the proper conſtitution of 
man ( either in regard of the thing it ſelf, or 
in regard of the manner, or of the time of do- 
ing, ) is contrary. The time when thou ſhalt 
have forgotten all things is at hand. And 
that time alſo is at hand, when thou thy felt 
ſhalt be forgotten by all. | Whileſt thou art, 
apply thy ſelf to that eſpecially ] which unto man 
as he is a man is molt proper and agreeable z 
and that is, for a man even to love them that 
tranſgreſs | againff bim. ] This ſhall be, if at 
the ſame time | that any ſuch thing doth happen, ] 
thou call to minde, that they are thy Kinimen z 
that it 1s _ ignorance and againſt their 
wills that they fin , and that within a very ſhort. 
while after, both thon and he ſhall be no more. 
But above all things, thac he hath not done thee 
any hurt ;z for that by him thy minde and under- 
Randing is not made worſe or more vile than 
it was before. 

XVII. The nature of the Univerſe, of the 
common ſubſtance of all things, as it were of 
ſo much wax, hath now perchance formed a 
horſe z and then deſtroying that figure, hath 
new tempered and faſhioned the matter of it 
mo the form and ſubſtance of a tree then 
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that again into the form and ſubRance of a man 3 
and then that again into ſome other, Novv 
every one of theſe doth ſubfiſt but for a very 
little while. As for diflolution, if it be no erie- 
vous thing to the cheſt or trunk, to be joyned 
together; why ſhould it be more grieyous to 
be put aſunder ? 

XVIII. Anangry countenance 1s much againſt 
nature, and it is oftentimes the proper counte- 
nance of them that are at the point of death, 

? See Suj- * But be it ſo, that all anger and paſſion is 
= yu, ſo throughly quenched in thee, that it 1s altoge- 
ents, who "RET impoſſible to kindle it ary more : | yer 
teir wit. herein muſt nt thou reſt ſatisfied 3 | but further 
neſs w endeavour, by good conſequence of true ratioci- 
Antop.that nation, perfetly to conceive and underſtand, 


he was 1 - - ; 
ty" hag that all anger and paſſion is againſt reaſon. For 


chance If thou ſhalt not be ſenſible of thine innocency ; 
his coun. if that alſo ſhall be gone from thee, | the com- 


renance frt of 4 good conſcience, that thou dieſt all things 
though 

either an- 
ger, orjey, 


according to reſin : | what ſhouldeſt thon live 
any longer for All things that now thou ſeeſt 
are but for a moment. That nature, by which 
all things in the world are adminiſtred, will ſoon 
bring charge and alteration upen them, and 
then of then ſubſtances make other things | /ikz 
wntv ther:z3 | and then ſoon after others again 
of the matter and ſubRance of theſe : that ſo 
by theſe means the world may ftill appear freſh 
and new. 

XIX. Whenſoever any man doth treſpaſs a- 
gainſt thee, preſently confider with thy ſelf 
rvhat it was that he did ſuppoſe to be good, 
what to be evil, when he did treſpaſs. For this 


when 
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when thou knoyeſt, thou wile pity himz thou 


wilt have no occafion either to wonder, or to be 5* 


*3 


angry. For,either thou thy (elf doſt yet [ /ive in 
thas error and ignoranct, as that thou doſt | ſup- 
poſe either that very thing that he doeth, or ſome 
other like | wor/dly | thing, to be good; and 
ſo thou art bonnd to pardon him, {if be have 
done that which thou in the like caſe wouldeſt have 
done thy ſelf. | Or if fo be that thou doſt nor 
any more ſuppoſe the ſame things to be good or 
evil that he doeth 3 how canſt chou but be gentle 
unto him that is in an error? 

XX. Phanſfie not to thy (elf things future, as 
though they were preſent: but of thoſe that 
are preſent, take ſome afide, that thoa takeſt 
moſt benefit of, and confider of them parricu- 
larly, how wonderfully thou wouldeft want 
them, if they were not preſent, But take heed 
withall, leſt that whileſt thoa doſt ſettle thy 
contentment in things preſent, thou grow intime 
ſo to overpriſe them, as that the want of them 
( whenſoever it ſhall ſo fall out ) ſhould be a 
trouble and a vexation unto thee. Winde up 
thy ſelf into thy ſelf. Such is the Nature of thy 
reaſonable commanding part, as that if it exer- 
ciſe juſtice, and have by that means tranquillity 
within it ſelf, it doth reſt fully ſatisfied with it 
ſelf | without any other thing. } 

XXI. Wipe off all opinion : Stay the force 
and violence of unreaſonable Iufts and aff:&ti- 
ons : Circumſcribe the preſent time : Examine 
whatſoever it be that is happened, Cither to 
thy ſelf or to another : Divide all preſent ob- 
zecs, either in that which is formal vr mare- 
K 4 rials 
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riall z Think of the laſt hour. That which thy 


* neighbour hath-committed, where the guilt of 
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it heth, there let it reſt, * Exrend thy minde 
0 { or, Examine in order | whatſoeyer is ſpoken. 
Let thy mind penetrate both into the effects, 


and into - the cauſes. Rejoyce thy ſelf with 


true ſimplicity and modeſty z and that all middlz 
things between yertue and vice are indifferent 
_ thee, [ Finalh, ] Love mankindez obey 
UL0ds 
XXII. All things (faith he ) are by certain 
order and appointment» And what if the Ele- 
mencs only F # #, Jr will ſuffice to remember, 
that all things jn general are by certain order 
and appointment : -or if it be butfew * *, And 
as concerning death, that either Diſperſion, or 
the Aromes, or Annihilation, or Extinftion, or 
Tranflation | will enſue. } And as concerning 
pRgyn , that that which 1s intolerable is ſoon 
ended by death; and that which holds long 
muſt needs be tolerable ; and that the minde in 
the mean time: | hich is all in all | may * by 
way of intercluſion, or interception [_ by ſtopping 
all- manner of commerce and ſympathie with the 
body, | fill rerain its own tranquillity. Thy 
underſtanding is not made worſe by it. ' As for 
thoſe parts that ſuffer , let them, af they can, 
declare their grief themſelves, As for praiſe 
and 'commendation, yiew their minde and nn- 
decſtanding, what eftate they are in 5 what kind 
of things thep flee, and what things they ſeek 
after : and that as in the ſea-ſhore, whatſoever 
was before to be ſeen, is by the continual ſuc- 
ceflicn of new heaps of ſand caſt up one upon 
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another, ſoon hid and covered; { in this life, 
all former things by thoſe which immediately 
ſucceed. 

XXII. Out of Plato. He then nhoſe minde 
is endoned nith true magnanimity, nho bath ac- 
enſtormed himſelf to the contemplation both of all 
times, and of all things in general 3'can this mor= 
tal life ( thinkeft thou ) ſeem any great matter 
unto bim f It is not poſſible, anſnered be. They 
neither will ſuch a one account death a grievous 
thing ? By no means- 

XXIV. Oat of Antiſthenes. I: « a princely 
thing to do well, and to be ill ſpoken of. It is 4 
ſhameful thing that the face ſhould be ſubject 
unto the minide, to be pat into what ſhape it will, 
and to be dreſſed by it as it will; and that the 
winde ſhould not Leſtow ſo much care upon her ſeit, 
as to faſhion her ſeif, and to dreſs ber ſelf as beſt 
becometh her. 

XXV. | Ont of ſeveral Poets and Comicks. ] I 
will but little avail thee, to turn thine anger and 
indignation pon the things themſelves [ that have 
fallen croſs unto thee. | For as for them, they are 
not ſen/:ble of it, &c. Thou ſhalt but maks thy ſelf 
a laughing-ſtcck both unto the gods and men, &c. 
Our life ts reaped likg a ripe ear of corn : one is 
yet ſtanding, and another tis down, @c» But if ſo 
be that I and my children be neglefted by the godr, 
there 1s ſome reaſon even for that, ec. As long as 
right and equity is on my fide, Fc. Not to lament 
with them, Not to tremble, &c, 

XVI. Out of Plato, My anfarr, full of 
Juſtice and equity, ſhowld le thi: + Thy ſpeech 18 
not richt, O man, if thin ſuppoſeſt chat be that 
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is of any worth at all, ſhould apprehend either life 
or death as a matter of great baz,ard and danger 3 
and ſhould not make this rather his only care, to ex+ 
amine bis own attions, whether juſ® or unjuſt ; 
mhether attions of a good, or of a wicked man; &c. 
For thw in very trath ſtands rh: caſe, O ye men 
of Athencs What place or fbation ſorver 4 man 
either hath choſen to hinſe/f, judging it beſd for 
himſelf, or is by lanfull authority pus and ſetled 
in; thertin do I think (all apptarance of danger 
notwithſtanding, ) that he ſhould continue, 4s one 
nho feareth neither death, nor any thing tiſe, ſo 
much as he feareth to commit any thing hat is vis 
ious and ſhametull, &c. ButyO noble Sir, conſider, 
I pray, whether true generoſity and true happineſs 
do nor conſiſt in ſomenbat elſe rather, than in the 
preſervation either of our, or other mens lives. For 
it is not the purt of a man that is @ man indeed, to 
defire to live long, | or t0 make much of bis life 
whileſt be liveth : | But rather (he that is ſuch) nill 
in theſe things holly refer bimſelf unto the gods, 
and believing that which every woman can tell 
bim, that ns man can eſcape death ; the only thing 
that he takes thought and care for i this, that what 
time he liveth, k may live as well and as verttte 
oufly as he can poſſibly, &c. To look about, and 
with the eyes to follow the courſe of the ſtarres and 

planets, as though rhou wouldeſ® run mith them 3 
and to minde perpetually the ſeveral changes of the 

Elements one into another» For ſuch phancies and 

imaginations help mach to Purge anay the droſs 

and filth of this our earthly life, & co That alſo is 

a fine paflage of Plato's, where he ſpeaketh of 
worldly things in theſe words : Thou muſt a/ſo 
as 
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as from ſome higher place look downs as it merts 
upon the things of this morld 3 as flocks, armies, 
hniband-mens /abottr!, marriages; divorces, gene- 
rations, deaths, the tamultt of Courts, and places 
bf jndicatures , deſert places, the ſeveral nations 
of Barbariahs, pablick feſtivals; mourpings, fairsy 
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markets, How all things | upon Earth} are $ccB. rv. 
pell-mell; and how | miraculouſly ] things cons 1-22. 


trary one to another, concurre to the beauty and 
perfe&ion of this Univerſe, 

XXVII, To look back upon things of for- 
mer ages, as upon the manifold changes and 
converſions of ſeveral Monarchies and Com- 


mon-wealths, We may alſo fore-ſee things 


future, for they ſhall all be of the ſame kind 5 
neither is it poſſible that they ſhould leave the 
tune, or break the conſort that is now begun, as 
it were, by theſe things that are now done and 
brought to pals in the World. It comes all to 
one therefore, whether a man be a ſpettatour of 
the things of this life but forty years, -or whe- 
ther he ſee them ten thonſand years together : 
for what ſhall he ſee more? And as for thoſe 
parts that came from the Earth, they ſhall retarn 
wnto the Earth again; and thoſe that came from 
Heaven, they alſo ſhall return unto thoſe heavenly 
places, Whether it be a mere diffolution and 
unbinding of che manifold intricacies and in» 
tanglements of the confuſed Atomesz or ſome 
ſuch diſperſion of the fimple and incorruptible 
Elements * * , With meats and drinks and 
divers charms, they ſeth to divert the channt!, 
that they might not dits Yet thuſt we needs en* 
dere that blaſk of winde that cometh from 4+ 
* bites 
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bove , though we toyle and labour never 0 
wmichs 


* Gr. xaC- XXVIII. He bath * « ſtronger body, andis a 
- > mad better wraſtler than I. | What then? ] Is he 


more bountifull? is he more modeſt? Doth he 
bear all adverſe chances with more equanimity z 
or with his neighbours offences with more meek- 
neſs and gentleneſs than I ? 

XXIX, Where the matter may be effe&ed 
agreeably to that Reaſon, which both unto the 
gods and men is common, there can be no juſt 
cauſe of grief or ſorrow, For where the fruit 
and benefit of an a&ion well begun and proſe- 
cuted according to the proper conſtitution of 
man may be reaped and obtained, [ or, is ſure 
and certain, } it is againſt reaſon that any da- 
mage ſhould there be ſuſpeed, In all places, 
and at all times, it is in thy power religiouſl 
to embrace whatſoever [ by God's appointment J 
15 happened unto thee, and juſtly to converſe 
with thoſe men whom thou haſt to doe with z 
and accurately to examine every phancy that 
preſents it ro, that nothing may ſlip and ſteal 
ing before thou haſt rightly apprehended the true 
Nature of it. 

XXX. Look not about uponi other mens 
minds and underſtandings 3 but look right on 
forwards whither Nature, both that of the Uni- 
verſe, in thoſe things that happen unto thee, 
and thine in particular, in thoſe things that are 
co be done by thee, doth lead and diredt thee, 
Noi every one is bound to doe that which 1s 
conſequent and agreeable to that end which by 
his trac natural conſticution he was ordained 

unto. 
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unto. As for all other things, they are ordain« 
ed for the uſe of reaſonable creatures : as in 
all things we ſee that that which is worſe and 


'inferiour , is made for that which is better. 


Reaſonable creatures , they are ordained one 
for another. That therefore which js chief in 
every man's conſtitucion, is, that he intend the 
common good, The ſecond is, that he yield 
not to any luſts and motions of the fleſh. For 
it is the part and privilege of the reaſonable and 
intelleQive faculty, that ſhe can ſo bound her 
ſelf, as that neither the ſenfitive nor the appe- 
titive faculties may any wayes prevail upon 
her. For both thele are brutiſh.” And | there- 
fore ] over both ſhe challengeth maſtery, and 
cannot uy gn indure | if in her right tem- 
pers | to be ſubje& unto either. And this in- 
deed moſt juſtly. For by nature ſhe was or- 
dained to command all in the body. The third 
thing proper to man by his conſtitution is, to 
avoid all raſhneſs and pp and not to 
be ſubjet to error, To theſe things then let 
the mind apply her ſelf, and go Rraight on 
[ without any diſtraftion about other things, ] and 
be 13 her end, | and by conſequent ber hap» 
INC) 5+ 
F XXXI. As one who had lived, and were now 
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to die by right, whatſoever is yet remaining, G,. ,,.2 
beſtow that wholly as \ gracious } overplus jy guar. 
upon a verewous life, Love and affe& that only, S:c Pref. 


whatſoever it be that happeneth, and is by the 
Fates appointed unto thee. For what can be 
more reaſonable ? And as any thing doth happen 
unto thee | by way of croſs or calamity, } call 
to 
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to mind preſently. and ſet before thine eyes the 
examples of ſome other men, to whom che ſalf- 
ſame thing did once happen likewiſe. Well, 
what did they 2 They grieved, they wondred, 
they complained. And where, are they now? 
All dead and gone. Wilt thou alſo be like one 
of them ? Oc rather leaving theſe fickle diſpo- 
fitions ro men of the world, (or, men of as 
fickle minds 4s fickle bodies ; ever changing, 
and ſoon changed themſeives : let it be thine 
onely care and ſtudy, how to make a right uſe 
of all ſuch accidents. For there is good uſe to 


be made of them, and they will prove fit matter | 


for thee to work upon, if it ſhall be both th 


care and thy deſire, that whatſoever thou doeſt, | 


tho thy ſelf mayeft like and approve thy ſelf for | 
it, And both theſe ſee that thou remember | 


well, according as the diverfity of the matter 
of the ation that thou art about ſhall require, 
Look withinz within js the fountain of all 
00d ; Such a fountain, where ſpringing waters 
can neyer fail, ſo thou digge ſtill deeper and 
deeper. 

XXXII. Thou muſt uſe thy ſelf alſo to keep 
thy body fixed and Ready; free from all loole 
flucuant, either motion , or poſture, And as 
upon thy face -and looks, thy mind hath eafily 
power over them to keep them to that Which 
1s grave and decent ; (@ let it challenge the ſame 
power oyer the whole body alſo. But ſo ob- 
ſerve all things in this kind, as that it be without 
any manner of affeQation. 

XXXIII. The art of true living in this worldzis 
more like a wraltler's than a dancer's praQice. 
For 
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For in this they both agree, [ zo ceach ] a man, 
whatſoever _ him, that he may be ready 
for it, and that nothing may caſt him down, 
XXXIV. Thou muſt continually ponder and 
conſider with thy felf, what manner of men 
they be, and for their minds and underſtangings 
what is their preſent eſtate, whoſe good 
word and teſtimony thou doſt defire, For 
then neither wilt thou ſee cauſe to complain of 


them that offend againſt their zi/ls ; or find any SceB.y11I, 
- want 'of their applauſe, if once thou doſt but "+ 13- 


penetrate into the true ſource and ground both 
of their opinions and of their defires, No ſow! 
( faith he) 1s willingly bereaved of the Truh ; 
and by conſequent, neither of juſtice, or tem- 
perance, or kindneſs, and mildneſs ; nor of 
any thing that is of the ſame kind, It is moſt 
needfull that thou ſhouldeſt alwayes remember 
this : For ſo ſhalt chou be far more geatle and 
moderate towards all men. 

XXXV. What pain ſoever thou art in, let this 
preſently come to thy mind, that it ig not a thing 
whereof thou needeſt to be aſhamed 3 neither is 
it a thing whereby thy underſtanding , that 
hath the government of all, can be: made worſe. 
For neither in regard of che ſubſtance of it, 
nor in regard of che end of it, ( which 1s, to 
intend the common good z ) can it alter and 
corrupt it. This alſo of Epicurus mayeft thou in 
molt pains find ſome help of, that it is neither 
intolerable , nor eternal; ſo thou keep thy ſelf 
to the true bounds and limits | of reaſon, ] and 
adde not unto them the opinion | of either good or 
evil. This alſo thon muſt conſider, that many 
things 
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things there be, which” oftentimes unſenfibly 
trouble and vex thee, | as not armed againſt them 
with patience, becauſe they go not ordinarily ander 
the name of pains, ] Which in very deed are of 
the ſame nature as pain z as to ſlumber unqui- 
etly , to ſuffer heat, to want appetite ; when 
therefore any of theſe things make thee diſcon- 
tented, check thy (elf with theſe words, Now 
hath pain given thee the foil 3 Thy courage hath 
failed thee. .. 

XXXVI. Take heed left at any time thou 
ſtand ſo affeted, though n—_ unnatural 
evil men, as ordinary men are commonly one 
towards another. 

XXXVII. How knov we whether Socrates 
were ſo Eminent indeed, and of ſo extraordi- 
nary a diſpoſition > For that he died more glo- 
riouſly, that he diſputed with the Sophiſts more 
ſubtilly , that he watched in the Pagus more 
alſiduouſly, that being commanded to fetch 
\ innocent | Salaminius, he refuſed to do it more 
generouſly , all this will not ſerve, Nor that 

* Gr. & * he walked in _ with much gravity and 
on —_— majeſty 3 as was objected unto him by his ad- 
_ verfaries : which nevertheleſs a man may well 
Suidas, Qoubt of, whether it were ſo or no, | or, which 
above all the neſt, if ſo be that it were true, 4 man 
would well confider of, whether commendable , or 
diſcommendable. ] The thing therefore that we 
mult inquire into 1s this z What manner of ſoul 
Socrates had z whether his difpofition was ſuch, 
as that all that he. ſtood upon and ſought after 
in this world, was barely this, That he might 
eyer carry himſelf juſtly towards men, and ho- 
hly 
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lily towards the :;gods, neither yexing himſeFf to 
no-purpoſe at the wickedneſs of. others,:nor yet 
ever condeſcending to.20y.mans.eth/fut?, Or evi! 
intentions, | through|eitker fear, :0n:ingogement vf 
friend 1 Whether of thaſe things char hap» 
pened unto-him by God's appointment, he.ner 
ther did wonder at any when it did happen, or 
thought it intolerable in. the, trial of 3t+ - And 
laſtly, whether he. never did fuffer his ming ts 
ſympathize with. the.ſenſes and :afte&ions of the 
body. For we muſt not think thar, Nature hath 
ſo mixed and tempered it with .the. body , a3 
that-ſhe bath- nor;, power to: circumſcride her 
ſelf; and by. hex ſelf to intend hzr op ends and 
occaſions. . | 
' XXX VII, For it:is athing'verypoſſible, that # 
man ſhiu/d be a very divine many and. yet be alta* 
gether: unknowne, This thou muſt-eves be, mindinll 
of,.. as of this alſo, that « man's trae happineſs 
doth conhſt in very few chings. And that although 
thou doſt deſpair, that thou ſhalt cyer be a good 
either Logician or: Naturaliſt,” yet (thoh art 
never the further off by. it from [being either 

: liberal, or modeſt, or, gharitabte, -oc obedient 

d uneo God. ; . $ 1 
' , XXXIX«, Free from all computfton in all 
chearfulneſs and alacrity. thou. niayeſ} run out 
thy time, though men ſhould exclain againſt 
thes 'never {0 machy/-and the wild beaſts ſhould 

& pull in (under the poor members * of this maſſe + $e- 

| of fleth that compaſſeth thee about; For what Nores, 

| ain either of theſe or the hike cafes ſhould hin- 
der the mind to retſin her own reſt and tran- 

quillity, conſiting both a right —_ 
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of thoſe things that happen unto her, and inthe 
ready uſe of all preſent matrers and occaſions ? 
So that her judgement may ſay to that which. is 
befaln ber by nay of croſs,” This thou art in very 
deed, and according to thy true nature ; not- 
withſtanding that in the judgement of opinion 
thou doſt appear otherwiſe : and her liſeretion 
to the preſent objeft, Thou art that which I ſought 
for. For whatſoever it be that is now preſent, 
ſhall ever be embraced by me'as a fit and ſe« 
ſonable objeR, beth for my reaſonable faculey, 
and for my ſ6ciable, or charitable inclination to 
work upon, And that which” is principal in this 
matters is, that it may be referred either unto 
{ the praiſe of ] God, or to [the goed of ] men. 
For either unto God or man, whatſoever it is 
that doth happen in the world, hath in the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature its proper reference 3 nei- 
ther is there any thing, that [ is regard of nature} 
is either new, or relutan and intraQable, bur 
all chings borh nſual and eafie. 

XL» Then hath a man attained to the eſtate 
of perfteion in his life and converſation, when 
he fo ſpends every day, as. if it were his laſt 
day : never hot and vehement in his affeRi- 
ons, nor yet ſo cold and ftupid as one chat had 
no- ſenſe z and free from lt manner of diffi» 
mulation. | 

XLI. Can tne gods, who ate immortal, for 
the continuahee of ſo many ages beat with» 
out indignation. with ſuch and ſd many fin- 
ners as have ever been, yea not only ſo, but alſo 
take ſuch care for them, that they want nothitig ? 
and doſt thou (@ grievoully take on, as one = 

| coul 
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coutd bear with them no longer 3 thou that afc 
but for a monene of time ; yea, thou that arc 
one of thoſe finners thy ſelf-2 A very ridictloits 
thing ic is, that any- man ſhoald diſpenſe with 
vice and wickedneſs in himſelf, which is in 
his power to reſtrain 3 and ſhoutd goe aboitt 
co ſuppreſle it in others, which is altogether 
impothbte. 

XLII. What objet ſoever our teaſona- 
ble ard focieble Faculty doth meer with, that 
affords nothins either for the ſatisfaQion 
of reaſorn'y or for the pragtite of charity » 
ſhe - worthily doth think unworchy of her 
ſelf, 

XLIIIL. When thon hat done well, and ano- 
ther js beneficed by thy a&ion, thuſt thou like a 
very fool look for a thitd thing beſides ; as 
that it nay appear unto others alſo that thou 
haſt done well, or that tho thayeſt in time 
receive one goed: turn for arither > Nv ih 
uſeth to be wedty of that which is beneficial 
unts him. But evety ation according to Na+ 
tare is deneficial, Be not weary then of doi 
that which is benficial unto thee, whileſt it 1 
16 Unto others. _—_— \ EISSN 
' * XLIV, The nitire of the Univerſe did once 
certainly dehberate ; and ſo reſolve upon che 
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creation of the- World | before #t was created y xxx18, 
vever it bath done fince. | Now fince that B. 1Y. 
tie, whatſoever & is that is ard happens in the XXVI. 


yorld, is either bat a conſequent 6f that one and 


firſt deliverativr\ t'or if ſo be that this tuling 


r4tidnal part of the world tzkes any thought 
an tare of things patticular, they are ſurely 
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\ therefore to know what it is that thy nature re» | 


haſt hitherto wandered , thoy couldeſt 'not 
| | fade 
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his reaſonable and principal creatures, that are F 
the proper obje& of his particular care and pro» | 
vidence« This often thought npon will much | 
conduce to thy tranquillity. | 
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His alſo, wane. hay. things, may 
ſerve to keep thee from vain-glo- 
ry, if thou ſhalt conſider, that thou 
art now altogether incapable of 
the commendation of one who 

all his life long, or from his youth 

at leaſt, hath lived a Philoſopher's life. For both | 

unto others, and to thy ſelf eſpecially, it is well 

known, that thou haſt done many things contsa- 
ry to that perfeRon of life, Thou baſt therefore 
been confounded -in thy courſe,. and henceforth 
it will be hard for thee to recover the Title anc 
credit of a Philoſopher. And to it alſo is thy 
calling and profeſſion repugnant, If therefore 
thou doſt truly underſtand what . jt. is that is of 
moment indeed ; as for thy fame and credit, take 
no thought or care for that ; - let it ſuffice thee 1f all | 
the reſt of thy life, be it more or leſs, thou ſhale Þ 
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Jive as thy narure requireth, [,or, according to the | 


true and natural end of thy making. ] Take pains | 


quireth , and, let nothing, elſe. diftrakt thee. 
Thou haſt already had ſufficient experience, 
that of thoſe many things about which thoy 
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finde happineſs in any of them, Not in Sylſo- 
viſmes: and Logical ſubtilties, not in wealth, 
not 4n honour and reputation, not 1n pleaſure. 
In none of all theſe. Wherein then is it to be 
found ? In the practice of thoſe things which 
the nature of man, as he is a man, doth require, 
How then ſhall he doe thoſe things > If his 
Dogmata, Or moral Tenets and opinions ( from 
which all motions and ations do proceed, ) 
be right and true, Which be thoſe Dogmata £ 
Thoſe that concern that which is good or evil : 
as that there is nothing truly good and benefi- 
cial unto man, but that which makes him juſt, 
remperate, couragious, liberal z and that there 
is nothing truly evil and hurtfull unto man, but 
that which cauſeth the contrary effeats. 

II. Upon every ation that thou art about, 
put this queſtion to thy ſelfz How will this 
when it is done agree with me ? Shall I have no 
occaſion to repent of it? Yera very little while 
and I am dead and gone, and all things. are at 
an end. What then do I care: for more than 
this, that my preſent a&tion, whatſoever it be, 
may be the proper action of one that is reaſon- 
able 3 whoſe .end is the common good ; who 
in all things is ruled and governed by the ſame 
law | of right and reaſon, | by which God hims 
ſelf is ? 

III. Alexander, Caius, Pompeius ; what are 
theſe to Diogenes, Heraclitus, and. Socrates ? 
Theſe penetrated into the rrue nature of things 3 
into all cauſes, and all ſubjets ; and upon theſe 
did they exerciſe their power and authority : 
[ Or, theſe were the objets of their power and jurif+ 

L 3 dition :] 
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diflion : ] But as for thoſe, as the extent of theix 
error Was, | or, of their «are and providence 
in worldly watters, | ſo farre did their ſlavery 
extend, 

IV. What they bave done, they will till doe, «/- 
though thou ſhouldeft * bang thy ſelf. Firſt, Lee 
ir not trouble thee, For all things [| both good 
and evi! ] come to paſs according to the nature 
and general condition of the Univerſe , and 
within a very little while all chings will be: at 
an end ; no man will be remembred : as now 
of Hadrianus ( for example ) and Auguſtus, it 
18 already come to paſs. Then fecondly, Fix 
thy minde upon the thing it ſelf , look into it, 


and remembring thy ſelf, that thou art bound ne- 
vertheleſs to be 2 200d man, and what it is that % 


thy nature requireth of thee as thou art a man, 
be not diverted from what thou art about, and 
ſpeak that which ſeemeth unto thee moſt juſt : 
only ſpeak it kindly, modeſtly, and without hy- 
pocrifies 

V. That which the nature of the Univerſe 
doth buſie ber ſelf about, is, that which. is 
here, to transfer it thicher, to change it; and 
thence again to take it away, and to carry it to 
another place. All things are but | ſucceſſfoe ] 
changes | of ane into another: } So that thou 
needeſt not fear any new thing, For all things 
are uſuat and ordinary ; and all things are diſpo- 
ſed by equality. 

VI. Every particular nature hath content, 
when in its on. proper courſe it ſpeeds. A 


reaſonable nature dorh then ſpeed, when firſt in 
matter of phancies and 1magunations 1t gives 
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no conſent to that which is either falſe or un- 
certain, Secondly, when in all its motions and 
reſolutions it takes its level at the common good 
only, and defireth nothing, and flieth from no- 
thing, but what is in its own power to compaſs 
or avoid. And laſtly, when it willingly and 
gladly embraceth whatſoever is dealt and ap- 
pointed unto it by the common Nature. For 
it is part of itz even as the nature of any one 
leaf is part of the common nature of all 
plants and trees* But that the nature of a leaf 
1s part of 4 nature both unreaſonable and un- 
ſenſible, and which [ in is proper end ] may be 


| hindered; | or, #hich is ſervile and ſlaviſh : | 


whereas the nature of man is part of 2 common 
nature which cannot be hindered, and which is 
both reaſonable and juſt, From whence alſo 
it is, that according to the worth of every 
thing, ſhe doth make ſuch equal diftribution 
of all things, as of duration, fubRtance, form, 
operatian, and of eyents and accidents. But 
herein conſider , not whether thou ſhalt finde 
this equality in every thing abſolutely and by 
ic ſelf, bat whether in all the particulars of 
ſame one thing taken together, and compared 
with all the parciculars of ſame other thing to- 
ether likewiſe, 

VII. Thou haſt no time nor opportunity to 
read. What then? Haſt thou not time and 
opportunity to exerciſe thy ſelf, not to wrong 
{ thy ſelf ;} to ſtrive againſt | al/ carnal | plea» 
ſures and pains, and to ger the upper hand of 
them 3 to contemn. honour and vain-glory y and 
not only not to be angry with them whom 
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towards thee thou doft finde uriſenſible and un- 
thankful, but alſo to have a' care 'of theni fill, 
and of their welfare ? pF Soon bh 

VIII. ' Forbear henceforth to complain of the 
troubles of a Courtly life, either ih publick before 
© hers, or in private by thy ſelf, ' 4 

IX. Repentance is 2n inward and ſelf-repre- 
henſion for the negle& or omithon of ſome- , 
what that was ' profitable. Now whatſoever 
1s 200d, 1s alſo profitable, and it is the part of 
an honeſt verttions man to fet by it, and to 
make Yſeckoning of it accordingly.” But never 
did any honeff vertuous man' repent of the 
negle& or omiſſion of any [ carnal ] pleaſure : 
no { carna/} pleaſure then is either good of 
profitable. | | 

X, This, what is it in it ſelf, and by it ſelf, 
according to its proper conſtitution ? Whar 'is 
the ſubſtance of it > What is the matter, [ or, 
proper "uſe *] What' is the form [ or, eff- 
cient cauſe ? | What is it' for in this world, 
and how long will it abide? | Thus muſt 
thou examine 8ll things that priſent themſelves 
wnto thee. | * | e. 1207 

XI, When thou art hard to be ſtirred up and 
aivakened our of thy ſleep, admoniſh thy ſelf 
and call to mind, that, to perform a@ions ten- 
ding to the 'common good, 1s that which thine 
own proper conſtitution, 'and that which the 
nature of man do require; But' co ſleep, is 
common to unreaſonable creatures alſo, "And 
what more proper and natural, yea what more 
kind and pleafing, than that which is according 
= creat ate 
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XII. As every phancy and imagination pre- 
ſents it ſelf ny #1 confider (if 1t be poflible) 
the tra-mature and the proper qualities of it, and 
reaſon with thy ſelf about it, 

XIIT. At thy firft encounter with any one, 
ſay preſently to thy ſelf, This man,-what are 
his opinions concerning that Which is good or 
evil >- as' concerning pain, pleaſure, and the 
cauſes of both ; concerning honour and diſho= 
novr, concerning life and death 3 thus and thus. 
Now if it be no-wonder that 'a man ſhould 
have ſuch and ſuch opinions 3 how can it be a 
wonder that he ſhould doe ſuch and ſuch things ? 
I will remember then, that he cannot but doe 
as he doeth [ ho/ding thoſe opinions that be doth. ] 
And that as it is a ſhame for any man to wonder 
that a figge-tree ſhould bear figgs, ſo is it alſo 
to wonder that the World ſhould bear any thing, 
whatſoever 'it' is which in the ordinary courſe 
of nature it may bear. To a Phyſician alſo and 
to a Pilot it is a ſhame, either for the one to 
wonder that ſuch and ſach a one ſhonld have an 
Ague 3 or for the other, that the winds ſhoald 
prove contrary, 

XIV. Remember, that to change thy minde 
upon occaſion, and to follow him that is able to 
re&ifie thee, 18 equally ingennous, [ as to finde 
out at the firſt what is right and juſt, nithout 
help. ]*For of thee nothing is required that is 
beyond the extent of thine own deliberati- 
on and judgement”, and of thine own under- 
ſtanding, 

XV: It it were thine a&t and in thine own pov. 
er, why wouldeſt thon doe it ? It it were not, 

| whom 
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whom doſt thou accuſe ? the atomes, or the gods ? 
For to doe either is the part of a mad-man- 
Thou muſt therefore blame, no- body, but,- if it 
be in thy power, redreſs what is amils z if 
x be not, to what end is « to complain ? 
For nothing ſhould be done but to ſore cer- 
tain end, 

XVI. Whatſoever dieth [ and falleth , hows 
(v:r and whereſoever it die and fall, | it cannot 
fall out of the world. Tf here it have its abode 
and change, here alſo ſhall jt have its difſohu- 
tion into its proper elements. The ſame are 
the world's Elements, and the elements of 
which thou doſt confilt. And they when they 
are changed, they murmure not ; | »by ſbow/dff 
thou ? | - 

XVII. Whatfoever is, Was made for ſome» 


" thing: as a horſe, a vine. Why wonderelt 


th0u ? The San it ſelf can tell thee, for what 
work he was made: and ſo | hath} every. god 
[ its proper funttion. | What then wert thoy 
made for? to diſport and delight thy 'ſelf.? 
See bow even common ſenſe and reaſon cannet 
brook it. 

XVIII. Nature hath ſts end as wel in the end 
and final conſummation of any thing that is, as 
in the beginning and continuation of it, 

XIX. As one that tofleth up: a ball, . And 
what is a ball che better, if the motion of it be 
upward; 3 or the worſe, if it be downwards, or 
zf it chance to fall upon the ground ? Sofor the 
babble; if it continue, what is it the. better ? 
and if it difi>Ive, what is it worſe And ſo 
as it 0i 2 candle tors | And /q wnſt they my 
wit 
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with thy ſelf, butch in matter of fame, and in mat« 
ter of death. For as for the body it ſelf, ( the 
fabjet of death ) wouldft thou. know the vileneſs 
ef ie? | Turn it about, | that thou mayeſt be- 
hobd «is "the werſ® fide upwards as well as in its 
more ordinary pleaſant ſhate: | how doth it 
took when it is old and withe:ed? when fick 
and pained? when in the a& of luſt and for- 
nication Þ | Axd as for fame, ] This life is 
ſhort. But he that praiſeth, and he that is prai- 
ſed ; he that remembers, and he that is remem- 
bred, | wil! ſoon be duſt and a/hes. | Beſides, it is 
but in one corner of this part of the world 
[ rhat thou art praiſed 3 | and yet in this corner 
thou haſt not the joynt praifes of all men, no nor 
ſcarce of any one conſtantly. And yet the whole 
earth it ſelf, what is it bur as one point, | iz re- 
gard of the whole world ? | 

XX. That which muſt be the ſubje& of thy 
confideration, is either the matter ir (elf, or the 
Nogma, or th2 operation, or the true ſenſe and 
ftigniftcation, 

XX1I. Moſt juſtly have theſe things happened 
unta tree : | why doſt not thou amend ? | O but 
thou had(t rather Lecome good to morroiv, than 
tp beſo to day, 

XXII. Shall T doe it? I wilk, ſo the end of 
my ation be to. doe good unta men. Doth 
any thing by way of croſs gr adverſity happen 
uno me? I accept it, with reference unto the 
Gods, and | their providtnce; ] the fountain of 
all things, from, which\vhaiſozver comes to paſs 
doth hang and depend:” 

XXII. | 3y one aftion judge of the reſt«| This 
bathing 
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bathing {| ahich »ſually takes up ſo much of our 
time ) whatis it? Oyle, ha filch ; 4 the 
ſordes of the Lody : | water, an excrementitious 
viſcoſity, [ the excrements of oy/t, and other oynt* 
wents uſed about the body , and mixed with the 
fordes of the body : } all baſe and loathſome. And 
fuch { almoſt} is every part of our life, and every 
| worldly } objet. 

XXIV. Lucilla | baried } Verusz then was 
Lucilla her ſelf | buried by others. ] So Secunda, 
Maximus z then Secunda her ſelf. So Epitun- 
chanus, Diotimus; then Epitunchanus himſelf. 
$2 Antoninus Pius, Fauſtina [| bis wife ; } then 
Antoninus himſelr. This is the courſe of the 
world. Firſt, Celer, Adrianus ; then Adrianus 
himſelf, And thoſe auſtere ones, thoſe that 
foretold other mens deaths, thoſe that were ſo 
proud and ſtately, where are they now ? Thoſe 
auſtere ones I mean, ſuch as were Charax, and 
Demetrius the Platonick, and Eudzmon, and 
others like unto thoſe. They were all but for 
one day all dead and gone long fince, Some 
of them no ſooner dead, than forgotten. Others 
foon turned into fables. Of others, even that 
which was fabulous.is now long fince forgot» 
ten. This therefore thou muft remember, 
that whatſoever thou art compounded of, ſhall 
[ oor ] be diſperſed, and that thy life and breath, 
{ or, thy ſoul, | ſhall either be no more, or ſhall 
be tranſlated, and appointed to ſome certain place 
and ſtation, 

XXV. The true joy of a man, is to doe that 
wich properly belongs unto a man. That which 
is molt proper unto a man, is, Firſt, to be kindly 
afteed 
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affected towards them that are of the ſime 
kind and nature as he is himſelf;-to contemn 
all ſenſual motions and appetites 5 to diſcern 
rightly all plaufible phancies and imaginations ; 
to contemplate the nature of the Univerſe 3 both 
it, and all things that are done in it. | In zbich 
kind of contemplation | three ſeveral relations 
| are to be obſerved. ) The firſt, to the appearivg 
ſecondary Cauſe. The ſecond, to the firft ori- 
oinal cauſe, God, from whom originally pro- 
ceeds whatſoever doth happen in the World. 
The chird and laſt, to them that we live and con- 
verſe with : | what uſe may be made of it to their 
uſe and benefit. | 

XXVI. If pain be an evil, either it js in re- 
eard of the body, ( and that cannot be, be- 


Yap 20494 
canſe the body of it ſelf is altogetber inſenſible : ) 2w. Sce B, 
Or an regard of the ſoul. But it is in the power VIL oa. 3xQ | 


of the ſoul, to preſerve her own peace and tran- 
quillity, and not to ſuppoſe that pain is evil, 
For all judgement and deliberation, all proſe= 
ciition or averſation is from within , whither 
the ſenſe of evil | except it be /et in by opinion ] 


. Cannot penetrate, 


XXVII. Wipe off all [ idle ] phancies, and 
ſay anto thy ſelf inceflantly, Now, it I will, 
tas in my power to keep out of this my ſoul all 
wickedneſs, all luſt and concupiſcences, all trou- 
ble and confuſion : But on the contrary, to be- 
bold and confider all things according to their 
true nature, and to Carry my ſelf towards every 
thing according to its true worth. Remember 
then this thy power, that Nature batch given 
thee, 

$ XXVIII, 
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XXVIII. Whether thou'ſpedk in the Sebate, 
or whether thou ſpeak to any particular, let thy 
ſpeech be alwayes grave and modeft. Bat chbu 
muſt not openly and valgarly obſerve thar found 
and exact form cf ſpeaking | euncrrwing thut which 
is truly good and tray evil > the wanity'of the mortd, 
and of wor/d/'y men ; | Which otherwiſe Truth and 
Reaſon doth preſcride, 

XXIX, Auguſtus his Court, his Wite,. his 
Daughter, his- Nephews, his. Soiis in Law, ms 
Siſter, Agrippa, his Kinſmerl, his domeRiicks, his 
Friends; Areus , Mecznas, his araſpices |. 6 
flayers of beaſts for ſacrifice and divination : ] 
There thou haſt the death of a whole Court to- 
gether. Proceed now on to the reſt | tha bave 
been fince that of Anouſtus| Hath death dealt with 
them otherwiſe, | though ſo many and ſo ſtately 
whileſt they lived, \ than it doth uſe to deal wich 
any one particular man? i\Confider now the 
death of a whole kindred and family, as of 'that 
of the Pompeys, as that alſo that uſeth to be 
written upon. ſome monuments., HE WAS 
THE LAST OF HIS OWN KIN- 
DRED. O, what care did his predeceflors'take 
that they might leave 4 ſucceſfor ! yery bettold, ar 
laſt one or other muſt of neceiſty be T HE 
LAST: Here again therefore conſider ' the 
death of a whole kindred, ' , 

XXX. Contract thy whole life to the meaſur 
and proportion of one fingle a&ion, And if in 
every particular a&tion thou doft perform what 
1s fitcing to the utmoſt of thy power, let ir ſaf- 
fice thee, | or, rhink that thou haſt lived long 
enomehb. | And who can hinder thee » but = 

thou 
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thou mayeſt perform what is fitting ? But thete 
may be ſome outward let and impedment, Not 
any that can hinder thee, but that Whatſoever 
thou doeſt, thou mayeſt doe it juſtly, temperate» 
ly, 'and with the praiſe of God, Yea but there 
may be ſomewhat whereby ſome operation or 
other of thine may be hindred And then wich 
that very thing that doth hinder , thou mayeſt 
be well pleaſed, and ſo by this gentle and equatt- 
mous converfton-of thy mind unto that which 
may be [ in fed of that which at firſt thin didff 
intend, | in the room of that fotther ation there 
ſucceedeth another , which agrees (| as well ] 
with this contraion of thy life that we now 
ſpeak of. 

XXXI, Receive | rempors! bleſſings ] Withe © 
out oftentation , when rt zr2+ fent; and 
{ thow ſhalt be able ] to part with theih with aff 
readineſs and facility when they ate taken froth 
thee again, 

XXXI1, If ever thor ſaweſt either a hand, 
or 2 foot or a head Tying by it ſelf; in ſome place 
or other, as cut off from the reſt of the body, 
ſach muſt thou conceive him to make himſelf, 4s * 
mach #8 i him lieth, that either is offended with 
arly thing that is happened , ( whatſoever | 
de,) and as it vere divides himſelf from ir 4 or 
thar commits any thing againſt the natiiral Law 
of mutual cortefpondence apd ſociety amors 
m&n3 of, | he that commits any alt of wnchavis * 
zableneſs. } Whoſoeyer thou atr that art ſuch, 
thou art caſt forth T know not Whither ont of 
the general wnity, which is according to Nature, 
Thou were born indeed a part, but now thou 
haſt 
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haſt- cut thy «ſelf, off. -Haweyer, hereio- is maty 
ter of joy and. exultationg  thatthou mayeſ; -be 
united again.;, God bath, not granted -3t unto 
any other- part, that ance ſeparated and cut 
oft it might be re-united ' and come together 
again. But,, behold, that GOODNESSE 
{ how great. and ipmenſe it © | which bath ſo 
Seen. 53. Much eſteemed MAN. As at firſt he was 
B.Xl.n.7. ſo made,. that he needed -not, except he 
would himſelf, have reat or. divided himſelf 
from the wholez ſo once. divided and. cut 
off, I T hath fo provided and ordered it, that 
if he would himſelf, he might. return, ,and 
grow. together ; again, and. be admitted into 
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his former rapk and place of a part, as he was 


before. Wi 
/. ;XXXIII. The. Nature of the Univerſe as it 
bath imparted almoſt all.her.other faculties and 
properties; unto. every reaſonable creature , ſp 
this in particularwe have received from her, that 
* as whatſoever :doth oppoſe-it; ſelf unto her , 
and doth withſtand her 17 her porpoſes and in- 
' tentions, fhe doth, though againſt its will and 
Gr]33r4- ntention, bring it about to ber. ſelf, to ſerve ber ſelf 
errpir{ of it in the execution of ber onn 'deſtinated +nds ; 
x x% and {0 | by this though not intended cooperation 
Tarn Ws ic with ber ſelf ]. makes .it part of her; ſelf 
or ny 7 whether it will or no; | So may every reaſo- 
S-eB.VI n. nable Creature, what crotles or impediments ſo- 
XXXV1I!," ever it meets with | in the: courſe of this murtal 
life, ] it may uſe.them as fit and proper obje&s, 
to the furtherance of whatſoeyer it intended, and 
abſolutely propoſed unto it {elf | as its natural 


end and bappineſs. | 
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 XXXIV. Let not the general repreſentation 
unto'thy ſelf of the' wretchedneſs of this our 


mortal life trouble-thee: Let not :þy mind mane * Gr ovu- 
der up and down, and-beap together in ber thoughts T5604 


the many troubles and grievous: calamities which 
thou art as ſubjeR unto as any other, But as$ 
every thing in particular doth happen, put this 
queſtion unto thy ſelf, and ſay, What 1s it that 
ir this preſent matter ſeems unto-chee ſo into- 
lerable > For thou wilt be aſhamed to confeſſe 
it, iTnen upon this preſently call to minde, 
that neich:r that which is future,” nor thar 
which is paſt can hurt thee z but that onel 

which is preſent. (And that alſo is muc 

leſſened, if thon doſt rightly circumſcribe 
it. ) And then check thy minJ, if for ſo litcle 
a while ( a mere inſtant ) it cannot hold out 
with patience, 


XXXV, What? are either Pantheas or Per» See nores; 


gamus abiding ro this day by their Miſter's 
tombs? or eith:r Chabrias or Diotimus by 
that of Adrianus? O foolery1 For what if 
they did? would their Maſters be ſenſible of it ? 
or if ſenſible, would they be glad of it ? or if 
olad, were theſe immortal > Was not # appoin- 
ted unto them alſo ( both men and women, ) 
to become old in time, and then to die? And 
cheſe onc2 dead , what would become of theſe 
former ? | And when all is done, what is all this 
for, ] but for 4 bapge of blood and corruption 5 
\ or, 4 loatbſpme carkaſs ? | 

XXX VI. If thaw beeſt quick-ſighted,be ſo in mat- 
ter of judgemnt, and beſ# diſcretion, favch he. 

XXXVII. In the whole conſtitutibn of man, 1 
M ſee 
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ſee not any vertue contrary to juſtice, whereby 
it may be reſiſted and oppoſed, But one whereby . 
pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs may be reſiſted and 
oppoſed, I ſee, Continence. 

XXX'VIII. If thou canſt but withdraw con- 
ceit and opinion concerning that which may 
ſeem hurtfull and offenſive, thou thy ſelf art as 
ſafe as ſafe may be, u thy ſelf? and who is 
that? Thy Reaſon. Yea, but I am not Rea- 
fon; Well, he it ſo. However, let not thy 
Reaſon [or underſtanding] admit of grief; and 
if there be any thirg in thee that is grieved, 
let that ( whatſoever it be, ) conceive its own 
prief, [ if it can. ] 

XXXIX. That which is an hinderance of the 
ſenſes, is an evil to the ſenſitive nature» That 
which is an hinderance of the appetitive and 
proſecutive faculty, 1s an evil to the ſenſitive na» 
rure. As of the ſenfitive, fo of the vegetative 
conſtitution, whatſoever is an hinderance unto it, 
1s alſo in that reſpeR an ewl unto the ſame, And 
fo likewiſe, whatſoever is 8n hinderance unto 
the mind and underfianding, muſt needs be the 
proper evil of the reaſonable nature, Now ap- 
ply all thoſe things unto thy ſelf. Do either 
pain or pleaſtre ſeize on thee ? Let the ſenſes 
look to that. Haſt thou met with ſome obſtacle 
or other in thy purpoſe and intention 2 It thou 
didſt propoſe without due reſervetion and ex- 
ception, now hath thy reaſonable part received 
a blow indeed, Burt if in general thou didRt pro- 
poſe unto thy ſelf whatſoever might be, thou art 
not thereby. either burt, nor | properly ] hinde- 
xed. For 1n thoſe things that properly belong 
unta 
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- unto the -mivd, ſhe.cannot be hindered by any 


man. It 3s not fize, nor Irony; nor the. power 


x63 


of a Tyrant,» nor 'the power of: 2 (handering - 


tongue, nar any ithing elſe that 'can penetrate 
into her. 

XL. If once round and ſolidythere is no fear that 
ever'it mill change. w_ T'/ 

XLI. Why thould I grieve mydelf, who ne- 
ver did willingly grieve any, other ' One: thing 
xejoyceth: one, and another thing another. | As 
for me, this is my joy z If my underſtanding be 
right and ſound, as neither averſe from atyy man, 
nor refuſing any of thoſe things. which as a man 
I am ſubje& unto ; If I canlook upon all things 
in the world meekly and kindly accept all things, 
and carry my ſelf towards every thing according 
to the true worth of the thing it ſelf, 

XLII. This time that js now preſent, beſtow 
thou upon thy ſelf, They that rather hunt for 
fame atter death, do not conſider, that thuſe men 
that ſhall be | hereafter, will be: even ſuch as 
theſe whom-now they can» fo hardly bear with. 
And beſides, they alſo will-bemoetal men, ' But 
| to conſider. the thing in it felf] if ſo many 


'With ſo many yoices (hall make (uch and ſuch a 


ſound, or ſhall have ſuch and fuch an opinion 
concerning thee, what is it at all to thee ? 

XLI1I. Take me and throw me where thou 
wilt: | Z am: indifferent. ] For there alſo T (hall 
have that Sparit which is within me propitious z 
that as, well pleaſed and fully contented both in 
ehat —_— and with thoſe particu» 
lar ations which to! its own proper conſtitution 
are ſutable and agreeable. 

M 2 XLIV, 
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; XLIV.-Is this then a thing of. that worth, that 
for it. my ſoul ſhould ſuffer,. and become worſe 


*Sce Lz- than it Was ? aveitber-baſely dezeRed; * and caſt 
tine notes. down ; or confounded within. it ſelf, orterrified ? 


What can there be chat chou ſhouldt-ſo much 
eſteem? ... 1 2 | | 
XLV. Nothing can happen unto thee, which 
is not incidental unto thee as thou art a man. 
As nothing can” happen either to an oxXe, a vinez 
or to a ſtone, which 1s:not incidental unto them ; 
unto every one in his 'own kind, If therefore 
nothing can happen unto any thing which is 
not both uſual- and natural 3 why art thou dif- 
pleaſed ? Sure the common nature of all would 
not bring any thing upon any, that were in- 
tolerable. It therefore it be 'a thing exter- 
nal that cauſeth:thy grief, .[ know , that } it is 
not that properly that doth- cauſe - it , but 
thine own conceit. and opinion concerning the 
thing: which thou .mayeſt xid -thy. ſelf of 
when thcu, wilt. [But .if it be ſomewhat that 
1s amifle in; thine own diſpofition that doth 
erieve thee; mayefi-tlion not reQtifie- thy dogwa- 
ra | Or ,10r4l Tenets andopinions ? | But if it grieve 
thee, that thou doſt not perform that which 
ſeemeth unto thee xighe and- juſt, why doſt not 
thou chuſe rather to perform it than to grieve ? 
But ſomewhat that 1s. fironger than thy. ſelf 
doth hinder thee. ' Let it not grieve thee then, 
if it be not thy fault that the thing is not perfor- 
med. Yea, but it-18 ai thing of that:natare,, as that 
thy life is not worth-the while, except it may 
be performed, --If- be ſo, ' upon condition 
that thou be kindly- and lovingly diſpoſed 
| | towards 
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towards all men, thou mayeſt be gone.; For even. 


chen, as much as at any cime, ;artthou- ina o—. 


good eftate of performance, when thou doſt die: 


in charity with thoſe chat are :an obſtacle unto 
thy performance. x 

. *XLVI. Remember that thy minde [ is of that 
nature as that it ] becometh altogether uncon- 
querable, when once recolle&ed m her ſelf.z ſhe 
leeks no other: content than this, that ſhe can 


not be forced ; yea, though it ſo fall out, that 
it be even againſt Reaſon it' ſelf that -it doth: 
bandie. How much leſs when by the help of 


Reaſon ſhe js able to judge of things with diſ- 
cxetion? And therefore let thy chef Fort and 
place of defence be, a mind free from: paſſions, 


A Rronger place, . (,whereunto to: make his re- 
fuge, and ſo to become impregvable) and bet- 


ter fortified than this, hath no ,man.. 'He that 
ſeeth not this, 15- unleatned. . He that ſeeth it, 
and betaketh not himſelfto this place of refuge, 
1s unhappy. » jel 

 XLVII; Keep thy ſelf to the firſt | bare and 
naked | apprehenſions of things, as-they preſent 
themſelves unto thee, and adde not unto them, 
It is reported: unto thee, that ſuch'a one ſpeak» 
eth ill of thee, -Well ; that -he ſpeaketh ll of 
thee, ſo mach is reported. But- that thou art 
hurt thereby, is not reported : | That is the ad- 
dition of opinion; which thou muſt exciade. | 1 ſee 
that my child is fick.. - That he is ch, I ſee z but 


that he is in danger of his life alſo, I ſee it not, 


Thus thou muſt iuſe to keep thy ſelf to the firſt 
notions and apprehenfions of things, as they pre» 
ſent themſelves outwardly z and adde not unto 

M 3 them 
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them from. -wichin thy ſelf | chrough mere con 
ceir and opinion] ard thon haſt no hure, . Or 
rather adde unto 'them ; but as one that under- 
ſandeth the true: nature of all things that happen 
in the world, | 

' XLV11I- Is the Cucumber bitcer ? ſet ic away. 
Are Brambles'in the way ? avcid them. Let this 


| #7 ex5o- ſoffice. * :Adde not proſenty, [Peiking wnto thy 
| entdimys. ſeff, What "ferve'theſe 


things for- m1 the world ? 
Pox; this; one that is'acquainted with the myſte- 
ries of Natore will- laugh at thee for it; as 4 
Carpenter mould or a Shoo-maker, if meeting 
in either of their ſhops with ſome” ſhavings, 'or 
ſhall reminaves- bf 'their work, thos ſhouldſt 
blame them for it.” And yet thoſe men, it is: 
not for want of a- place where to throw them- 
[-tbar they kerÞ chews in their foo < = while :} 
bur 'the 'nawire"of- the Umverſe hath no ſuch 
out- place }” hue [Herein doth :confiſt the wonder 
of her art ard skill, that ſhe having once cir- 
cumſcribed her ſelf within ſome certain bounds 
ahd limits, whacſ6ever is within tee that ſeems 
either: corrupted, or old, or unprofitable, ſhe 
can change it into her ſelf, and of 'theſe very 
things-can-make riew things 3 fo that ſhe need- 
eth hot to ſeek elſe-where out/of herſelf eicher 
fot a:new* ſopply of matrer and ſubſtance , or ' 
fot a place' where: to- throw wut whatſoever is 
irrecoverably- putrid and corrupt. Thus ſhe, 
at for "place, F6 for matcer and art, is her (elf! 
ſuMicient untd het (elf. 27 11) 

XLIX: Not t6 be ſlack and- negligent, or. 
loofe and wanton in thy #&ions , tivr conten» 
tous and troubleſome” in thy converſation, nov 
to 
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to roveand wander in thy phancies and imagi- 
nations» Not baſely to contract thy ſoul 3 nor 
boiſterouſly to fally out with it, | or, furiouſly 
to launch out 4: it werey | nor ever to want im» 
ployment, 

L. They kill mey they cut my fleſh; they 

rſecute my perſon with curſes, What then 2 
May not thy minde for all this continue pure, 
prudent, temperate, juſt? As a fountain of 
ſweet and clear water, though ſhe be curſed by 
ſome ſander by, yet do her ſprings neverthe- 
leſs ſtill run as (ſweet and clear as before; yea 
though either dure or dung be thrown in, yet 
is it no ſooner thrown than diſperſed, and ſhe 
cleared. She cannot be dyed | or, infe&ed ] 
by it, What then muſt I doe, that I may 
have | within my ſelf ] an ever-flowing Foun- 
tain, and not a Well? Beget thy ſelf b 
continual | pains and endeavonrs | to [ true 
liberty with charity, and true fGmplicity and 
modeſty. 

LI. He that knoweth not what the world is, 
knoweth not where he himſelf is, And he that 
knoweth not what the world was made for, can- 
not pollibly know either what are the quali- 
ties, or what is the nature of the world. Now 
he that in either of theſe is to ſeek, ' for what 
he himſelf was made is ignorant alſo, What 
then -doft thou think of that man, who pro- 
poſeth knto himſelf, as a matter of great me- 
ment, the noiſe and. applauſe of men, who both 
where:they are, and what they are themſelves, 
are altogether ignorant ? Doſt chou dehire to be 
commended of that than, who thrice in one hour 

M 4 - perchance 
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perchance doch | himſelf. cuiſe himſelf 2; Doſt 
thou defice to pleaſe him, who ;pleaſeth not him+ 
ſelf? or dc thou think that, ke pleaſeth _him- 
ſelf, who doth .uſe to repent. himſclt almoſt of 
every thing that he doeth ? | 
* Gree LI. Not only now hengeforth 'to # Gave 4 
Treiv® common breath | or , to -bold correſpondency, of 
breath, ], with that Aire that compaſleth - us 
* Gr. evu- about 3: but *- ro _þave. a cammon minde | or, to 
PEPYRY.. hold correſpondency of minds |; aJſo with that ra- 
tional ſubftarce which, compaſſeth all things, 
For that alſo 1s. of it ſelf, and of its own nature 
(if a man- can; bur draw it in as he ſhquld, ) 
every where diffuſed 3 and. paſſeth through, all 
things, no leſs than the Aire doth, if a man can 
but ſack it in. 
- LIH. Wickedneſs in general . doth not hure 
the World,, Particular wickedneſs doth not 
$:e before hurt any Qther : only unto him it 15  hurtfull 
B. 32» | whoſoever be be that offends, | unto whom | in 
reat fav.ur and mercy } it 1s granted; thae 
whenlſoever he himfelf (hall: bur firſt deſire jt, he 
may be preſently delivered of it.- Unto my Free- 
will my neighbour's freg-will, whoever he be, 
(as his life, or his body) is altogether indifferent, 
For althovgh, we are all made: one (for another, 
yet have our minds and underſtandings each of 
them their own proper and-limited- juriſdiFtion. 
For elſe anqther mans wickedneſs might. be my 
evil z which God would not have, that. #t might 
not be-jn-apother mans power to, make Me un- 
happy :-[ which notbing wow tan doe but mine own 
pickedueſe, J * $i25ic; c* 
. LIV. The $an ſcemeth 40; be a 
—— 4 n 
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And indeed it. 18 diff ſed, but not effuſed. For 
that diffuſion /of -it 18 a ns or an extenſions 
For therefore are the beams of it called dxn1ss 
from the word Uni, io be ffretched out and 
extended. Now what -a San-beam 1s, thou 
mayeft know if thou obſervett the light of the 
San, when through ſome narrow. hole it pier- 
ceth into ſome room that is dark. For it is 
always in a dire& line, And as by any ſolid 
body that it meets with in the way that is not 
penetrable by aire, it is divided and abrypred, 
and yet neither ſlides off, or falls down, but 
ſtayeth there nevertheleſs : | fuch- mult the dif- 
fuſion of the mind be 3 not an effuſion, but an 
extenſion. What obttacles- and impediments 
ſoever ſhe meeteth with iy her way, ſhe muſt 
not violently: and by way of an unpetuous -on- 
ſet light upon them z neither muſt ſhe fall down g! 
but ſhe mult Rand, and give light unto that which 
doth admit of it. | For as: for that which doth 


not, [it #'its own fault. and loſr, if ] it bereavecit: 


ſelf of her light. : 

LV. He that feareth Death, either feareth 
that he ſhall have no ſenſe at all,,or that his ſenſes 
will not be the- ſame. Whereas | he: ſhould ra- 
ther comfort bimfelf, that | exther no ſenſe at all, 
and ſo no'ſenſe of evil ; or if any ſenſe, then ano- 
ther life, and:ſo. no death | properly. ] 

LVI. All zmen ;are maie- one' tor another ; 
either then teach them better, or bear with 
them. . 6 7a 

LVII.: The'motion of the mind is not as the 
motion of a. dart, For the minde when it is 
wary and Cautelous, and by way of diligent cir- 

| cumſpeRion 
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cumſpe&ion turneth her ſelf many ways , may 
then as well be ſaid to goe ſtraight on to 
the obje&t, | 4; when it weth no ſuch circum» 
ſpedtion. | : 

$:-B.1x, EVIIF To pierce and penetrate into the 

n. 16. B. 1, Eltate of every ones undeiftanding { that thou 

n, XI, haſt to doe with - | asalſo to make the eltate 
of thine own open and penetrable to any 
other, 
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E that-is unjuſt, is alſo impious. 
Far the Nature of the Univerſe 
having made all reaſonable crea- 

9 tures one for another, to the end 

. that they ſhould doe one another 

g30d, more or leſs according to 
the ſeveral perſons and occafions4 but in no 
wiſe hurt one another : it is manifeſt that he 
that doth tranſgreſs againſt this her will, is guilty 
of impiecty towards the molt ancient and vene= 
rable of all the Deities. For the Nature of the 

Univerſe - the nature {_ the common Parent of 
all, and therefore pionſly to be obſerved | of all 
things that = ping ns erent, is, to 
whatſoever firſt was, and gave it its being, 'hath 

relation of blood, and kindred, She 1s alſo called 

Trath; and is the firſt cauſe of all truths, 'He 

therefore that willingly and wittingly: doth lie,-1s 

impious in that he doth deceive, andiſo commit 
injuſtice ; but he thar again his will, in __ 
| e 
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ke diſagreeth from the nature of the Univerſe, 
and in. that ftriving with the nature of the 
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World 5 he doth m- tis particular * violate the * Gr. &a- 
general order of the world. For he doth no ber- $994# 


ter than fitive and warre againſt it, who con» 
trary to his own Nature applyeth himſelf to 
that which is contrary to truth, For Nature 
had 'before furmſht him with - inſtin&ts and 
opportunities [ ſufficient for the attainment of 
jt : ] which he having hitherco negleRed, is 
not now able to diſcern that which is falſe 


from that which is true. He alſo that purſues See nore g7 
after pleaſures , as thac which is truely good, upon B.IL 


and flies from pains, as that which is truly evil, 
is impious. For ſuch a one muſt of neceſlity 
oftentimes accuſe that common Nacure, as diftri- 
buting many things both unto the evil and un» 
to the good, not according to the defarts of er- 
ther t as unto the bad oftentimes pleaſures , 
and the cauſes of pleaſures ; ſo unto the good, 
ins, and the occafions of pains, Again, 
e that feareth pains and crofles1in the world, 
feateth ſome of thoſe things which ſometime 
or other mult needs happen in the world. And 
that we have already ſhewed tobe impious. And 
he that purſuerh after pleaſures, will not ſpare 
[ to compaſs bis deſires J to doe that which is uns 
jaft; and that is manifeſtly impions. Nov 
thoſe things which unto Nature. are equally in- 
different, ( fot ſhe had not created both pain 
and' pleaſure, if both had not been unto her 
equally mdifferent :} they that will live accor- 
ding to Nature, muſt-in thoſe things (as being 
of the: fame mind and diſpoſition that ſhe \- ) 
e 
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be as equally indifferent. Whoſoever therefore 
in either matter of pleaſure and pain, death 
and life, honour and diſhonour, ( which thin 
Nature in the adminiſtration of the world indif- 
ferently doth make uſe of, ) is not as indiffe» 
rent, it is apparent that he is impious. When 
I ſay that common Nature doth indifferenly 
make uſe of them, my meaning is, that they 
happen indifferently in the ordinary courſe 
of things, which by a neceſlary conſequence , 
whether as principal and acceflorie, come 
to paſs in the world z according to that firſt 
and ancient deliberation of Providence, by 
which ſhe from ſome .certain beginning did 
reſolve upon the creation of ſuch a World, 
© Gr. avA- * conceiving then in her womb as it were ſome 
6 _ certain rational generative ſeeds and faculties 
wo of things future , whether ſubjeas , changes, 
ſucceſſions ; - both ſuch and ſuch, and jufk ſo 
many. of 
II. It were indeed more happy and comfor- 
table, for a man to depart out of this World, 
having lived all his life long clear from all 
falſhood, diſſmulacion, voluptuouſneſſe , and 
pride. But if this cannot be, yet 1s it fome 
com'ort for a man [ joyfully ] to depart [| as ] 
weary, and out © 
than to deſire to live, and to. continue long n 
theſe wicked courſes. Hath not yet experience 


taught thee to flie -from- the [plague ? - For a 
farr greater plague is the» corruption of ; the . 


mind, than any certain change-and diſtemper 
of the common aire can be. This is a plague 
of creatures, as they are liying creatures ; p 
tnae 


love with thoſe 3 rather | 
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| that of men as they are men { or reaſonable. | 

III. Thou muſt not in matter of death carry 
thy ſelf ſcornfully, but as one that is well pleaſed 
with it, as being one of thoſe things that Nature 
hach appointed. For what thou doſt conceive of 
theſe, of a boy to become 4 young man, to naxt 
old, to grow, 10 ripen, to get teeth, or a beard, or 
gray haires ; to beget, to bear, or to le delivered ; 
or what other a&tion ſever it be that is natu- 
ral unto man according to the ſeveral ſeaſons 
of his life ; ſuch a thing is it alſo to be diſſolved» 
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It is therefore the part of a wiſe man, in matter See nore 
of death, not in any wiſe to carry himſelf either 9792 B. 


violently or proudly 3 but patiently to wait 
for it, as one of Nature's operations : that with 
the ſame mind as now thou doſt expe when 
that-which yet is but an Embryo in thy Wives 
belly ſhall come forth, thou mayeſt expe& alſo 
when thy ſoul ſhall fall off from that Rs 
coat or skin, ] wherein | as a child in the lelly ] 
it lieth involved and ſhat up. But if thou defirett 
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a* more popular, and [ though not ſo direft and + G,, 10. 
philoſophical, yer | a very powerfull and penetra- anuly me. 
tive receipt againſt the fear of death 5 Nothing egmywus 
can make thee more willing to part with thy life, «4»9p- 
than 'if thou ſhalt conſider, both what the ſub- © 


jets themſelves are that thou ſhalt part with, 
and what manner of diſpoſitions chou ſhalt ng 
more have to do with. True ir is, that offended 
with them thou muſt not be by any means, but 
take care of them, and meekly bear with them. 
However, this thou -mayeſt remember , that 
whenſoever it happens that thou depart, it ſhall 
not be from men that held the ſame "= 

or, 
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or, oÞPinions in point of /ife and prafiice | that 
Now oy For | SA (ft mere wy the 
only thing that might make thee averſe from dyath, 
and willing to continue bere, if it were thy hap 
to live with men that had obtained the ſame prin- 
ciples [ orgbelief } that thou haſt. But now, what 
2 toil it 1s for thee to live with men, whoſe courſe 
of life 18 ſo different from-thine, thou ſeeſt 2 {0 
that thou haſt rather occaſion to ſay, H«ften, 1. ther 
pray, O Death ; leſt I alſo in time forget myſelf. 

IV. He that fnneth, Ginneth unto himfel.. He 
thac is unjuſt, hurts himſelf, in that he makes him- 
ſelf worſe than he was before, Not he only that 
commirteth, buc he alſo that omitteth ſameching, 
is oftentimes unjuſt, 

V. If my preſent apprehenſion of the -objeR 
be right, and my preſent a&ion charitable, and 
this, towards whatſoever doth proceed from 
God, be my preſent diſpoſition, to be well plex 
fed with ir, it ſufficeth, _ | 

VI. To wipe away phancy,touſe deliberation, 
to quench concupiſcence, to keep the, mind free 
to her ſelf. | 

VII. Of all unreaſonable creatures, there # 
but one unreaſonable ſoul 3 and of all that arg 
reaſonable , but one reaſonable, Sout, divided 
betwixt them all, As of all earthly things there 
is bat one Earth 3 avd but one light that ye ſee 
by ; and but ane aire that, we breath an, as me- 
ny as either breath ar ſee. Now whatſoever 
partakes of ſome common thing, naturally gffedts 
and cnclines unto that whexeotit is part, being 
of one kind and nature with it, Whatſoever 
is Earthly, preſleth dowawards to ghe com- 
mon 
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mon Earth. Whatſoever is liquid, would flow 
together. And whatſoever is airy , would be 
together likewife, So that without ſome ob- 
axle, and ſome kind of violence, they cannot 
well be kept aſunder. Whatſoever 1s fiery, 
doth not only by reaſon of the Elementary fire 
tend upwards ; but here alſo is ſo ready to 
joyn , and to burn together , that whatſoever 
doth wanc ſufficient moiſture to make refi- 
Rance, is eahily ſet on fire. Whatſcever there- 
fore 18 partaker of that reaſonable common 
Nature ——gh, doth 'as . much and more 
long after his own kind. For by how much 
in its own nature it excells all other things, by 
ſo much more is it defirous to be joyned and 
united unto that which is of its own nature. 
As for unreaſonable creatures then, they had 
not long been, but preſently begun among 
them ſwarms, and flocks, and broods of young 
ones, and a kind of matual love and affetion. 
For [ cbeo þ but anreaſonable, yet] a | kind 
of ] ſoul theſe had ; and therefore was that na- 
turall defire of union more ſtrong and intenſe 
in them, as in creatures of a more excellent na- 
ture, than either in plants, or ſtones, or trees. 
But among reaſonable creatures began Com- 
mon-wealths, friendſhips , families , publick 
meetings, and even in theis warrs conventi- 
ons and traces, Now among them that were 
yet of a more excellent nature, as the ſtarrs 
and planets, though by their nature far diſtant 
one from another, yet even among them began 
ſome mutual correſpondency and unity, So 
Proper is it to excellency in a high a_ G 
a 
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affe& unity, as that even in things ſo farre di- 
ſtant, it could operate unto a mutnal Sympatby. 
But now behold, what is now come to paſs. 
Thoſe creatures that are reaſonable, 'are now the 
only creatures that have forgotcen their natural 
affetion and inclination of one towards another. 
Among them alone [| of all other things that are 
of one kind |] there is not to be found 4 general 
diſpoſition to flow together. But though they fly 
from Nature, yer are they ftopt in their courſe, 
and apprehended. Do they what they can, Na- 
ture doth prevail. And ſo ſhalt thou confeſs, if 
thou doſt obſerve 'it. For ſooner mayeſt rhou 
find a thing earthly whzre no other earthly thing 
isz than find a man that | natyrally] can live by 
himſelf alone. 

VIII. Man, God, the World, every one m 
their kind, bear ſome fruits. - All things have 
their proper time to bear, Though by cuſtome, 
the word it ſelf-is- in a manner become proper 
unto the vine, and the like, yet is-it ſo never- 
theleſs as we' have- ſaid. As for reaſon, that 
beareth both common fruit for the uſe of 
others z and peculiar, which it ſelf doth enjoy. 
What it ſelf is int it ſelf, it begets'in others, and 
ſo doth multiply, 

IX, Either "teach them betrer, if it be in 
thy power ; or if it be not, remember that 
for this uſe -| t9 bear with them patiently } 
was mildneſle and goodnefſe' granted unto 
thee The - gods themſelves are good un- 
to ſuch; yea and in ſome things, (as in 
matter of health, of wealth , of honour, ) are 
eontent often to further their endeavours 3 ſ0 
good 
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govd- and gracious are they. And mighteſt thou 
not be ſo too? or, tell me, what doth hinder 
thee-? 

' X. Labour not as one | to whom 4t is appointed 
to be | wretched, nor as one that, either would 
be pitied, or admired 3 bur let thisbe thine only 
care and deſire, fo always and in all things to 

roſecure or to forbear, as. the law of Charity 

or, wat aa! ſociety] doth require. 

- Xl. This day I did rome out of all-my trouble. 
Nay I have caſt. out all my trouble ; it ſhould 
rather be. For that which troubled thee, what- 
ſoever it Was, Was not without any where, | that 
thou ſhouldelt come our of it; ] but within 
m thine own opinions, | from whence it muſt 
be caſt out, before thou canſt truly and con- 
ſtantly be at eaſe. 

X11. All thoſe things, for matter of experi- 
ence; are uſual and ordynary z for their continu- 
ance, but for a day ; and for their matter, moſt 
baſe and filthy. As they were in the days of 
thoſe whom we have buried, ſo are they now 
alſo, and no otherwiſe. | 

XIII. The things themſelves | that affef w] 
they Rand withoat doors, neither knowing any 
thing themſelves, nor able to utter any thing 
to others concerning themſelves. What then is 
it that paſſeth yerdi& on them? The under- 
ſtanding, 

XIV. As vertue and wickedneſs confift not in 
paſſion, but in a&ion z fo neither doch the crue 
200d or evil of a reaſonable charitable man con- 
fit in paſſion, but in operation and aQtion, 

XV, To the one that is caſt up, when it comes 

N down 
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down it is no hurt unto it 3 as neither benefir, 
when it doth aſcend, 3 , 

X VI. Sift their minds and underſtandings,.and , 5; 
behold what men they be whom thou doſt ſtand in 
fear of what they ſhall judge of thee, what they 
themſelves judge of themielves. 

XVII. All things that are in the world are 
always in the eſtate of alteration. Thou alio 
art in a perpetual change, yea and under cor- 
ruption too, in ſome pait : and fo is the whole 
world, | 

XVIII. It is [not thine, but ] another man's 
fin, | Why ſhonld it troubie thee 5 | Let him look 
to it whoſe fin it 15, 

XIX, Of an operation and of a purpoſe 
there is an endings T «, of an aQtion and of a 
purpoſe we ſay commonly, that jt js at an end: | 
trom opinion alſo there is an | alſo/ate | cefla- 
tion, Which is as it were the death of it. In all 
this there is no butt, Apply this now to a man's 
ace ; as firſt a child, then a youth, then a young 
man, then an old man : every change from one 
age to another is a kind of death. And all this 
while here is no matter of grief yet, Pafſe now 
unto that kfe, firſt, that which thou lived 
under thy Grandfather, then' under thy Mo- 
ther, then under thy Father. And thus when 
through the whole courſe of thy life hitherto 
thou haſt found and obſerved many alterations, 
many changes, many kinds of ending; and cel- 
ſations, put this queltian to thy ſelf, What mat- 
ter of grief or ſorrow doft thou fd in any of 
theſe ? | or, what doſt thou ſuffer through any of 
theſe?  1t in none of theſe, then neither - 

Ko the 
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the ending and conſummation of 'thy whole life, 
{ whirh alſo is br] a ceflation and change. 

XX, | As occaſion ſhall require, ] either to 
thine own Underſtanding or to that of the Unis 
verſe, or to his'{ whom thon haſt now to doe 
with, ] let thy retuge be with all ſpeed. To 
thine own, that it reſolve upon nothing againſt 
jaſtice. To that of the Univerſe, that chou 
mayeſt remember, part of whom thou-art. Of 
his | whow thon baſt now to do with, | that 
thou mayeſt conſider, whether in the eftite of 
;gnorance, or of knovledge. And then alſo 
muſt thou call ro minde, that he 'is thy Kinſ- 
MAN | 

XXI. As thou thy ſelf | whoever thou arc } 
wert made for the perfection and conſummation 
4 being a wentber of it | of a common (ociery3z 
ſo mult every a&tion ot chine tend to the perte- 
E&ion and conſummation of 2 life that is [| :r#/y ] 
foriable» Whar ation ſoever of thine therefore 
that enher immediately or afarre off harh not re« 
ference to the common good, that is an exorbi- 
tant and diſorderly action; yea; it is ſeditious ; 
as one among he people who fron ſuch and ſac 
2 confent and anity, ſbonld faftiouſly divide and 
ſeparate himſelf, 

XX1I. Children's anger, mere baubles, 
wretched fouls bearing up dead bodies , rhat 
they may not have their fall ſo ſoon + Even as it 
1s in that comman dirge-fong, | or, bearing »p 
dead bodtes, that the number of the dead may no: 
be full ſo ſoon. | 

XXIII. Go to the quality of the cauſe | from 
which the jeffeA duh ne Behold it by - 
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ſelf bare and naked, ſeparated from all that is 
material. Then conſider the utmoſt bounds of 
time which that cauſe, thus and thus qualified, 
can ſubfiſt and abide. | 

XXIV. Infinite are the troubles and miſeries 
that thou haſt already been put to, by reaſon of 
this onely, becauſe that for all happineſs it did 
not ſuffice thee, [or, that thou didſt not account 
it Jie bappineſs, | that thy underſtanding 
did operate according to its natural conſtitution. 
It 1s time to make an end, | and to begin a new 
courſe. ] 

XXV. When any ſhall either impeach thee 
with falſe accuſations, or hatefully reproach thee, 
or ſhall uſe any ſuch carriage towards thee, get 
thee preſently to their minds and underſtandings, 
and look in them, and behold what manner of 
men they be. Thou ſhalt ſee that there is no 
ſuch occafion why it ſhould trouble thee, what 
ſuch as they are think of thee. Yet muſt thou 
love them till, for by nature they are thy 
friends, And the gods themſelves, in thoſe 
things that they ſeek from them. as matters of 
great moment, are well content, all manner of 
Ways ( as by dreams and oracles ) to help chem 
[ as well as others. 

XX VI. Up and down, from one age to ano» 
ther , goe the ordinary things of the world ; 
being (till the ſame. And either of every thing 
in particular [ before ic come to paſs, ] the mind 
of the Univerſe doth confider with it ſelf 
and deliberate z and if ſo, then ſubmit [ for 
ſhame} unto the determination of [ ſuch an 
exce/lent | Underſtanding : or once for gps” 
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did reſolye upon all things in general 3 and fince 
that, whatſoever happens, happens by a neceſla- 
ry conſequence z and all things: indiviſbly in 4 
manner, and inſeparably, hold one of another. 
In ſumme, either there is a God, and then all is 
wellz or if all things goe by chance and for- 
tune, yet mayeR thou uſe thine own Providence 
[ in thoſe things that concern thee proprrly 3 and 
then thou art wells | 

XXVII. Within a while the Earth hall co- 
ver us all, and then ſhe her (elf ſhall have her 
. change, And then the courſe will be, from one 
period of eternity unto another, and ſo a ou 
petual eternity; Now can any. man that ſhall 
confider with himſelf in his mind the ſeveral 
rollings | or, oy og of ſo many changes and 
alterations, and the ſwiftneſs of all theſe rol» 
lings ; can he otherwiſe but contemn in his 
heart, and deſpiſe all worldly things > The 
Cauſe of the Univerſe | or, the general _ 3 
is as it were a firong torrent, at carrieth all 
away, 

XXVIIL And theſe your profeſſed Politics 
ans, the onely true praftick Philoſophers of 
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the world, (as they think of themſelves ) * /o * Gr. wuu- 
full of affefted gravity, [or, ſuch profeſs'd lovers Gav tad. 


of vertue and honeſty, ] what wretches be they 
in very deed ? how vile and contemptible in 
themſelves? -O man} what a doe doſt thoy 
keep > Doe what thy nature doth now require, 
Reſolve upon it, if thou mayeſt: and take no 
thought, whether - body ſhall know it or 
no, Yea, but [ ſazeff thou] I muſt not expe a 
Plato's Commonwealth, If they profit though 

N 3 never 
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never ſo little, 1-muft be content 3 and think 
mich-even of that little progreſſle. Doth then 
any. of them. foriake their fermer [| falſe ] opir 
niohs '| that 1 ſhawld think +hey Profic ? ] For 
without a change of opinions, alas ! what 1s all 
that oftentation, but mere wretchedneſs of (la- 
viſh nunds; that: groan privately, and yet would 
make” a ſhew -of:; abedience | :# Reaſon axd 
7ruh?)] Goe to now and tell me of Alexans 
der and Philippas » and Demetrrus Phalereus, 
Whether they | underſtood what the common 
nature requireth, and could rule themſelves or 
ro, they know, -beſt themſelves, But if they 
kept a bfe, and ſwaggeredy, YH (God be thanked) 
am not bound ta: immate them. The eftect. ot 
ttue Philoſophy: 35 unafic&ed- ſimplicity and 
medefty. - Perfade. me not-to Ofientation and 
vain-glory: 30:03 7 ISO4O- | 

Come bigh place as it were-to 
lookdown,and to'behold, here flocks, and there 
ſacrifices without number 3 arid all kind of nas 
vigation ; ſome in a rough and ſtormy ſea, and 
ſame 19. a- caſm:: the: general differences | or, 
diff errat tſtares ] of things, ſome, that are now 


- fult upery (being ; the ſeverat ;and..mutual rela-: 
* tions of thoſe things that are» together ; and 


ſome other 'things that are at.their laſt, Their. 
lives: al(o-who were long agoes: ahd theirs who 
ſhatl! be after thee, and the / preſent: eſtate and 
life 'of thoſe! many” nations of Barbarians that 
are now” in the world, thou muſt likewiſe con- 
ſider. in thy mmde.. And how mary there be 
who: never {' much 4s heard*of thy Name, how 
many that will ſoon ' forget. jt; how many ood 
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but'even now did commend thee, within a very 
little while, perchance, will ſpeak ill of thee. 
So" that neither fame, nor honour, nor any thing 
elſe that this world doth afford, 1s worth the 
while.” The ſumme-then of all z Whatſoever 
doth . happen unto chee, whereof God is the 
cauſe,” to accepr it contencedly : whatſoever 
thou 'doeſt, whereof thou thy (elf art the cauſe, 
to do it juſtly : which will be, if boch in thy re- 
ſolution and in thy a&tion thou have no further 
end, 'than to do good unto others, as being that 
which by thy nataral conſtitution [_ Ot, 4s a man, ] 
thou art bound unto. 

XXX. Many of thoſe things that trouble 
and freighten thee}, it is in thy power to cut 
off, as wholly depending from mere conceit 
and 'opinion, and then thou ſhalt have room 
enough. n 

XXXI, To comprehend the whole world to= 
ether in thy mind, and the-whole courſe of 
this preſent age to repreſent it unto thy ſelf, 
and to fix thy thoughts upon the ſuddain change 
of every particular ob je. How ſhort the time is 
from the generation of any thing, unto the dif- 
ſolution of the ſame 3 'but how immenſe and 
infinite -both that which' was before the” gene- 
ration s' and that which after the generation 
of it ſhall be, All- things ehat © chou ſeeſt 
will ſoon be periſhed, 'and chey -chat ſee their 
corruptions Will ſoon vaniſh away- themſelves. 
He that dierh a hundred years old, '[' or, ex- 
trems old,:] and he that dieth young, hall 
come all toone, 

XXXII, What aze their minds and under- 

N 4 andings, 
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ſtandings, and what the things that they apply 
themſelyes unto.? what do they love, and-what 
do- they hate for ? Phankie to aby lelf the eſtate 
of their ſouls openly to be ſeen, When. they 
think they burt x A ſhrewdly whom they 
ſpeak ill of, and when they think they doe 
them a very. good turn whom they commend 
and extoll ; O how full are they then: of conceig 
and opinion |! 
 - XXXIII, Loſs and corruption is in. very 
deed nothing elſe but change and alteration ; 
and that is it Which the Nature of the Urzverſe 
doth moſt delight in, by which and according 
to which, whatſoever is done, 15 well- done. 
For that was th2 eſtate of worldly things: from 
the beginning , and ſo 'ſhall.1t ever bg.. Or 
wouldſt thou ; rather ſay, that all things-in the 
world have gone ill | from the beginning for ſo 
wany Ages,] ad ſhall ever. goe ill ? And, then 
among ſo many. Peitzes, could no Divine pow- 
er be found all this while, that cold reRtife 
the things: of thz world? Or is the world 
to inceſlant- woes ard miſeries for ever- con- 
demned? _- , 

XXXIV,;How baſe, ard-putrid every com- 
mon matter 1s} Water, , duſt, - and from the 
mixture of theſe | bones; and all that loathſome 
tuffe [that, our bodies dog conſiſt of 5 | ſo fubjeR 
to be infaced-and-corrupted. And again. [thoſe 
other things that are fo muth prized and admi- 
red, as) mardle-ftones [ what are they but , «s 
it mtre |, the, Kernels of the Earth? 'gald and 
filver, | zbat are they, but as the more-groſs 
dreggs of the Earth ? Thy [: moſt roye 1 2ppa- 
Re fs $ . i / . ; rel, 
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rel, for matter, it js but as it were the hair [of 4 
filly ſheep ; } and for colour, the very blood | of 4 
ſhell-fiſþ | Of this nature are all other things, 
Thy life it ſelf is ſome ſuch thing too 3 [ a mere 
exhalation of blood : ] and it alſoapt to be changed 
into ſore other common things 
--XXXV. Will this querulouſneſs, this murmu- 
ring, this complaining, and difſembling | or apiſh 
complying ] neyer þe atanend? Whar then is it 
that troubleth thee ? Doth any new thing happen 
anto thee ? What doſt thou ſo wonder at ? At 
the cauſe, or the matter 2 Behold either by it 
ſelf, [_ i either of that weight and moment indeed ? | 
And beſides theſe, there is not any thing. But 
thy duty towards the gods alſo, it is time that thou 
ſhould(t acquit thy ſelf of it with more goodneſs 
and ſimplicity, 

XXXVI. It is all one to ſee theſe things for a 
bupdred years together, or but for three years, 
*XXXVII. It he have finned, his is ths harm, 
not mine, Rut perchance he hath not. 

XXXVII.. Either all things by the providence 
of Reaſon happen unto every: particular, as a 
part of one general body Ky | it is againſt 
reaſon that a part ſhould complain of any thing 
that happens for the good of the Whole : or 
if | according-ro Epicurus ] Atoms | be the Canſe 
of all things, | and | that /ife be ] nothing elſe 
but an accidentary confuſion of things , and 
[- death nothing #/ſe but | a mere Diſperſion, | and 
fa of all other things ; ] what doſt thou trouble 
thy ſelf for ? 
- XXXIX, Sayeſt thou unto that Rational 
part , thou" art. dead 5 corruption hath won 
pf 0 
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hold on thee ? Doth it then alſo vaid excrements ? 
Dath it, like either Oxen or Sheep; graze ot 
feed; | that it alſo ſhould be mortal, 'as nell-as 
the body ? | "» | 
XL. Either the gods can doe+-nothing' for ns 
at all, or ney can fill and allay all the diftra» 
tions and diſtempers of thy minde. If they 
can doe nothing, why doſt hou pray? If they 
can, why wouldit chou not rather pray, that 
they will grant unto thee, that-thou mayeſt nei- 
ther fear nor luſt after any of thoſe-| world!y } 
things { ahich cauſe theſe diſtraftions and diſteny- 
pers of is # | Why nat rather, that thou mayelt noe 
at Either their abſence or preſence be grieved 
and diſcontented ;' than either that- thou mayeſt 
obtain them,' or that thou mayeſt ayoid them? 
For certainly it muſt needs be, that if the 
gods can help us in any thing, they may in this 
kind alſo. But 'thou wile $ perchance, In 
thoſe chings the gods have given me- iy liberty : 
and it is 11 mine own power 40' doe what T 
will, Burt. if thou maye&t ufe this -hiberty, ra- 
ther to ſet thy 'minde at true” liberty, chan 
wilfully with baſeneſs and fervility 'of minde 
to affe& thoſe things, which [either ro compaſs 
or to 41d} is ne In thy power 3 wert not thou 
better? And as for the gods}, who hath told- 
thee that "they cannot help us- even in thoſe 
things that they have pur 1 our own power'? 
Whether it” be” fo-or no, thu' ſhalt ſoon per- 
ceive, if tho1 wilt but try thy ſelf and pray. 
One prayeth that he may compaſs his deſire; 
to he with ſuch or ſuch a one 3 'pray thou that 
thou mayeſt not luſt to lie with her, _ 
ow 
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how he may be rid of ſuch a one z pray thou that 
thou | mayeſ# ſo patiently bear with him, as that 
thas |) have no ſuch need to be rid of him. Ano» 
ther, that he may not loſe his child 3 pray thou 
that thou mayelt not fear to loſe him, To this end 
and purpoſe let all thy prayers be, and ſee what 
will be the eyent? 

XLI. In my ſickneſs { ſaith Epicurus of him- 
ſelf, ) my diſcourſes mere not concerning the na- 
ture of my diſeaſe, neither na; that the ſubjet of 
my talk to them that came to viſit me; but in 
the conſideration and contemplation of that which 
nas of eſpegial meight and moment, was all wy 
rime beſtowed and jpent, and among others in this 
very thing, how my mind by a natural and un» 
avoidable ſympathie, partaking in ſome ſort nith 
the preſent indiſpoſition of my body, might never- 
theleſs keep ber ſelf free from trouble; und in pre* 
ſent poſſeſſion of her onn proper happineſs» Nei- 
ther did 1, ſaith he, /eave the ordering of my body 
to Phyſicians altogether to doe with me nhat they 
would , as though 1 expetted any great matter 
from them Or, as though I thought it a matter 
of ſuch great conſequence, by their means to re- 
cover my health : | for my preſent eftate , me- 
thought, liked me very mell, and gave me good con» 
tents Whether' therefore in ſickneſs ( if thou 
chance to ficken, ) or in what other kind of 
extremity ſoever, endeavour thou alſo to be in 
thy mind ſo affeRed, as he doth report of him- 
ſelf : not to depart from thy Philoſophy for 
any thing that can befall thee, nor to give eare 
to the diſcourſes of filly people and mere na- 
taraliſts, 

XLII. It 
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XLII. It is common to all crades and profeſ- 
fions to mind and intend that only which now 
they are about, and the inſtrument whereby they 
work. 

XLIII, When at any time thou art offended 

with any ones impudency, put preſently chis 
queſtion to thy ſeltz What? Is it then poſſible 
that there ſhould not be any impudent men in 
the world ? Certainly it is not poſſible. Dehre 
not then that which is impoſſible, For this one, 
( chou muſt think ) whoſoever he be, is one of 
thoſe impudent ones that the world cannot be 
without, .So of the ſubtle and crafty, ſo of the 
perfidious, ſo of every one that offendeth, muſt 
thou ever be ready to reaſon with thy ſelf. For 
waileſt in general thou doſt thus reaſon with thy 
ſelf, that the kind of chem muſt needs. be in the 
world, thou wilt be the better able to uſe meek- 
neſs towards every particular. This alſo thou 
ſhalt find of very good uſe, upon every ſuch oc- 
caſion, preſently to conſider with thy ſelf, what 
proper yertue nature hath furniſhed man with 
againlt ſuch 4 vice, | or, to encounter with 4 
diſpoſition vicious in this kinds | As for example, 
againſt the. unthankfull, ic hath given goodneſs 
and meeknel(s, as an antidote z and ſo againt ano- 
ther | vicious in another kind | ſome other pe- 
culiar faculty. And generally, is it not in thy 
poiver to inſtrat him berter that is in an 
error ? For whoſoever finneth, doth in that de- 
cline from his purpoſed end, and is certainly 
deceived, And again, what 'art thou the worſe 
for his fin > For thou ſhalt not find that an 


one of theſe againſt whom thou art —_—_ h 
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bath in very deed done any thing whereby thy 
mind ( the only true ſubje& of rhy hure and 
evil ) can be made worſe than it was. And 
what a matter of either grief or wonder is this, 
if he that is #n/earned doe the deeds of one thar 
is wnlearned ? Shouldeſt not thou rather blame 
thy ſelf, who, when upon very good grounds 
of reaſon, thou mighteſt have thought it very 

cobable that ſuch a thing would by ſuch a one 
be committed, didſ not only not foreſee it, but 
moreover doſt wonder at it, that ſuch a thing 
ſhould be > Bur then eſpecially, when thou 
doſt finde fault with either an unthankfull or 
a falſe man, muſt thou refle& upon thy (elf. 
For without all queſtion thou thy ſelf 2rt much 
in fault, if either of one that were of ſuch 
2 diſpoſition, thou didſt expe& that he ſhould 
be true nnto thee ; or when unto any thou didſt 
a 200d turn, thou didft not there bound thy 
thoughts, as one that had obtained his end ; 
nor didft think that from the a&ion it ſelf thou 
hadſt received a full reward of the good that 
thou hadfſt done. For what wouldſt thou have 
more > Unto him that is a man thou haft done 
a good turn : doth not that ſuffice thee? What 
thy nature required, that haſt thou done, Muſt 
thou be rewarded for it? As if either the eye 
for that it ſeeth, or the feet for that they goe, 
ſhould require fatisfation. For as theſe being 
by nature appointed for ſuch an uſe, can chal- 


- lenge no more than that they may work accor- 


ding to their natural conſtitution : ſo man being 
born to doe good unto others, whenſcever he 
doch a reall good. unto any | by belping them 
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out of erronr ; | or though but 30 midd/e things, 
{ as in matter of wealth, life, preferment, and the 
like ] doth help ro further their defires yz ' he 
doeth that for which he was: made, and theres 
fore can require no more. . 
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= My ſoul, the time, I cruſt, will be, 
when thou ſhalt be good, ſimple, 
ſingle, more open and viſible, than 
that body by which thou art n+ 
cloſed, Thou wilt' one day be 
ſenſible of their happineſs, whoſe end. 1s love, 
and cheir affections dead to all worldly things. 
Thou ſhalc one day be full, and in want of no 
external thing : not ſeekimg pleaſare from” a+ 
ny thing, either 1:ving or unſenſible,. that i this 
World can afford 3 neither - wanting rime for 
the c ntinuation of thy pleaſure, nor place:and 
opportunity, nor the favour either of the wea- 
ther or of men. When thou ſhalt have -con- 
tent in thy preſent eftare, and all: things pre- 
ſent ſhall adde to thy content ; when thou 
ſhalt perſwade thy Telf, that thou haſt all things, 
at preſent; all for thy good, and ' all by the 
providence of the gods: and of things facure 
alſo ſhalt be as confidenr,, that wharſoe ver 
they (hall think fit eo: (end, -iv will all do-well, 
as tending eo the muntenance 'and preſervation 
in ſore ſore of ins perfect weifare and hap- 
pine(s, who is perfection of thfe, of goodneſs, 
juſtice, 
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juſtice, and beauty ; . who: begets - all things, 
and. containeth»-at{ things in himlelf, and in him- 
ſelf doth recollect all things from all places that 
are diflolved,'. that of them he may beget others 
again like unto them, Such oce day ſhall be 
thy diſpoſition , that chou ſhalt be able, both 
in regard of the gods, and in regard of men, ſo 
to fit and order thy converſation , as nei- 
ther to complain of them at .any time, for 
any thing that they. doe; nor to doe any thing 
thy ſelf, for which -thou mayelt | jaſf/y ] be 
condemned. 

II. As one who is altogether governed by 
nature, let it be thy care to obſerve what it 1s 
that chy nature | in genera! | doth require, 
That done, if thou find not that thy nature, as 
thou art a living ſenſible creature, will be the 
worſe for it, thou mayeſt proceed. Next then 
thou muſt examine, what thy nature, as thou art 
a living ſenſible creature, doth require, And 
chat, whatſoever it be, thou mayeſt admir of and 
doe it, if thy nature, as thou art a reaſonable 
hving creature , will not be the worſe for it. 
Now whatſoever is reaſonable , is alſo ſociable, 
Keep thy ſelf to theſe rales, and trouble not thy 
ſelf about idle things. 

- HIT. Wharſoever doth happen - unto thee , 
thou art naturally by thy natural conſtitution 
either able, or nec able to bear. If thou heeft 
able , be not. offended, but bear it according 


. to thy natural. conſtitution | cr, as natzre bath 


inabled threes ] Tf thou beeſt not able, be nor 
offended. For it will ſoon make an end of 
thee, and ir ſelf (whatſoever it be) at the 

ſame 
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ſame time enJ with thee. - Bur-remember, that 
whatſoever by the ſtrength of opinion, grounded 
upon a certain apprehenſion of both | :r«e ] pro» 
fit and duty, thou canſt conceive tolerable ; that 
thou art able to bear that by thy natural con- 
ſtiturion, 

IV. Him that offends, to teach with love and 
meekneſs, and to ſhew him his error. But if 
thou canſt not, then to blame thy ſelf , or ra- 
ther not thy ſelf neither, [ if chy will and endea- 
vours have not been wanting- 

V. Whatſoever it be that happens unto thee, 
It is that which from all time was appointed un- 
to thee, For by the ſame coherence of cauſes, 
by which thy ſubltance from all eternity was ap- 
pointed to bey was alſo whatſoever ſhould happen 
unto it deftinated and appointed. 

VI. Either | with Epicurms, we muſt fondly ina- 

ine | the atomes | t9 be the cauſe of all things 3] or 
2 muſt needs grant | a Nature« Let this then 
be thy firſt ground, that thou ' art part of that 
Univerſe which is governed by Nature. Then 
ſecondly, that to thoſe parts that are of the ſame 
kind and Nature as thou art, thou haſt relation 
of kindred. For of theſe if I ſhall always be 
mindfall, firft as I am a part, I ſhall never be dif 
pleaſed with any thing that falls to my particu- 
lar ſhare of the common chances of the world, 
For nothing that is behovefull unto the whole, 
can be | :r#/y] hurtfull to that which is part of it, 
For this being the common priviledge of all na- 
tures, that they contain nothing in themſelves 
that is hurtfull unto them 3 ir cannot be that 
the nature of the Univerſe (whoſe priviledge _ 
yon 
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yond other particular natures, is, that ſhe cannot 
againſt her will by any higher exrernal cauſe be 
conſtrained, } ſhould begec any thing {| and che- 
riſb it in ber beſome] that ſhould cend to her own 
hurt and prejudice. As then I bear in nrind that 
I am a part of ſacn an Univerſe, I ſhall not be 
diſpleaſed with any thing that happers, And as 
I have relation of kindred to thoſe parts that 
are of the ſame kind and nature that'1 am, fo 1 
ſhall be carefull to doe nothing that is prejudi- 
cial to the community , but n all my delibe- 
ations ſhall they that are of my Kind ever 
bez and the common good, that which all 
my intentions and reſolucions ſhall drive unto 3 
as that which is contrary unto it, I ſhall by all 
means endeavour to prevent and avoid, Theſe 
things once ſo fixed and concluded, as thou 
wouldeſt think him an happy Citizen, whoſe 
conſtant ſtudy and practice were for the good 
and .benefit of his fellow-Citizens, and the 
carriage of the City ſuch towards him, that 
he were well pleaſed with it, ſo muſt it 
way" be with thee, that thou ſhalt live a hap« 
ife, 

VII. All parts of the world, { all things I 
mean that are contained within. the whole 
world, ) muſt of neceſſity at ſome time or 0 
ther come to corraption” Alteration 1 (ſhould 
ſay, to ſpeak truly and properly z butthat I may 
be the better underſtood, I am content at this 
time to uſe that more common word, Now 
ſay I, if ſo bz that this be both burtfull unto 
them, and yet unavoidable, would not, thinkeſt 
thou, the whole it ſelf be in a ſweet caſe, - 
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che parts of it being: ſubject to alteration, yea 
and by their making it ſelf fitted for corrupti- 
on, as conſiſting of things different and con-« 
trary > And did nature then either of her felf 
thus projea and purpoſe the affliftion and 'mi- 
ſery of her parts, and therefere of purpoſe ſo 
made them, not only that haply they might, but 
of neceſſity that they ſhould fall into evil? cr 
did not ſhe know what ſhe did, when ſhe made 
them ? For either of aheſe ewo to ſay, is equal- 
ly abſurd; But to let paſs nature in general, 
and to reaſon of things particular according to 
their own particular natures 3 how abſurd and 
ridiculous is it, firſt to ſay, that all parts of the 
whole are, by their proper natural conſtituti- 
en,. ſubje& to alteration; and then when any 
ſuch thing doth. happen | as when one dcth fall 
fick and dieth | to take on, and wonder as 
though ſome ftrange - thing had happened ? 
Though this beſides might move not fo grie- 
youſly to take on when apy ſuch thing doth 
happen, that whatſoever is diflolved, it is diſ- 
ſolved into thoſe things whereof #-it was'com- 
pounded, For every diflolution is either a 
mere diſperhon of the Elements into thoſe 
Elements again whereof every thing did confift ; 
or a change of that which-is- more ſolid, into 
Earth, and .of that which, is pure and ſubtil 
F or , ſpiritual} into aire.'' $o that [| by this 
means nothing is loft, but } all reſumed again into 
thoſe rational generative ſeeds of the Univerſe 
and this Univerſe, either aſter a- certain period 
of time to be conſumed by fire, 'or by continual 
changes to be renewed, and ſo for ever to endiire, 
Now 
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Now that ſolid and Spiritza! that we ſpeak of, 
thoa muſt not conceive it to be that very ſam: 
which at fuſt was, when thou were born, For, 
alas! all this that now thou art in eicher kind 
F either for matter of ſubſtance, or, of life 5 ] 
hath but two or three dayes agoe partly from 
meats eaten, and partly from aire breathed in, 
received all its * influx, [ being the ſame then, 
nhich it mas at firſt when thou wert born, in no 
other reſpett, than a running Tivery maintained 
by the erpetual influx and nes ſup ly of Waters, 
is the ſame. | That cherefore which thou haſt 
fince received, not that which came from thy 
Mother, is that which comes to change | and 
corruption. | But ſuppoſe that that | for rhe 
enera! ſulſtancy ,. and more ſolid part of it, 
{hould Riill cleave unto thee never (o cloſe; yer 
what is that to the. proper qualities and affecti- 
ons of it, [ by nhich perſons are diſtinguiſhed ] 
which certainly are quite different > * 

VIII, Now that thou haſt taken theſe names 
upon thee of good, modeſt, true ; -of Yupgur, 
0 opoy, V#pewv 3 take heed leſt ar any times 
{by doing any thing that is contrary, | thou be 
ut mproper'y ſo called, and loſe thy right to 
theſe appellations. _ Or if thou do, return un- 
to them again With all poſſible ſpeed, And re- 
member, that the word Zupgwr notes unto thee 
an intent and intelligent conſideration of every 
object that preſents. ic ſelf unto thee, without 
diſtraction. And the word ovuppoy, a ready and 
contenced acceptation of whatſoever by the ap- 
pointmenc of the common nature happens un= 
to, thee. And the word Vapor, a ſuper-ex- 
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tenſion [ Or , 4 tranſcendent» and outreaching 
diſpoſition ] of thy minde, whereby it paſleth by 
all bodily pains and pleaſures, honour and cre- 
dir, death, and whatſoever is of the ſame Na- 
ture, [as matters of abſolmte indifferency, and 
in no wiſe to be _ upon by a wiſe man. ) Theſe 
then if inviolably thou ſhalt obſerve, and ſhalt 
not be ambitious to be ſo called by others, both 
thou thy ſelf ſhalt become a new man » and 
thou ſhalt begin a new life. For to continue 
ſuch as hitherto thou haſt been, to undergoe 
thoſe diſtrations and diſtempers { as thou 
muſt needs | for ſuch a life | as hitherto thou 
haſt lived, | is the part of one that is very 
fooliſh, and is over-fond of his life, Whom 
a man might compare: to one of thoſe half-eaten 
wretches, matched in the Amphitheatre with 
wilde beaſts; who as full as they are all the 
body over with wounds and blood , defire for 
a great favour » that they may be reſerved till 
th next day, then alſo, and in the ſame eſtate 
to be expoſed to the ſame nails and teeth as 
before, Away therefore, ſhip thy ſelf, and 
| from the troubles and diſtraltions of thy for- 
wer /ife ] conveigh thy ſelf as it were unto 
theſe few Names; and if thou canſt abide in 
them | or, be conſtant in the praftice and poſ- 
Seſſin of them, ] continue there [| as glad and 
Joyfull J as one that were tranſlated unto ſome 
ſuch place [ of bliſs and happineſs, ] 2s [that which 
by Heſiod and Plato is called | the Iſlands of the 
Bleſſed, | by others called the Elyſian fields.) And 
whenſoever thou findeſt thy ſelf , that thou art 
ip danger of a relapſe, and that thou art not able 
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to maſter and overcome | thoſe difficulties and 
temptations that p_ themſelves in thy preſent 
ſtation ; ] ger thee into thy private corner , 
where thou mayſt be better able. Or if that 
will not ſerves forſake even thy life rather, But ſo 
that it be not in paſſion, but 1n a plain voluntary 
modeſt way : this being the only commenda- 
ble aRion of thy whole life, that thus thou art 
departed : | or, chu baving been the main mork 
and buſineſs of thy whole life, that thow mighteſt 
thus depart. ] Now for the better remembrance 
of thole names that we have ſpoken of, thou 
ſhalt find it a very good help, to remember the 
gods (| as often as may le; | and thac the thing 
which they require at our hands, of as many 
of us as are by nature reaſonable creatures 3 is 
not that | zi:b fair mord;, and outward ſhew of 
piety and devotion ] we ſhould flatter them, bur 
that we ſhould become like unto them ; and 
that as all other natural creatures, the Figg-tree 
for example, the Dog, the B:e, both doe, 
all of them, and apply themſelves unto that 
which by their natural conſtitution 1s proper 
unto themz ſo Man likewiſe ſhould doe that 
Which by his Nature, as he is a man, belongs 
unto him, 

IX, Toies and fooleries [at bome3 ] warts 
{_ «bread : ] ſometimes terror, ſometimes torpor, 
| or, fupid ſloth $ this is thy daily flavery. 
By lictle and little | jf :hou dof not better look to 
it ] thoſe ſacred Dogwata Will be blotted out of 
thy mind. How many things be there, which 
when, as a mere naturaliſt, thou haſt barely con» 
ſidered of according to their nate, thou doſt 
QO 3 let 
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let paſs without any further uſe > Whereas 
thou ſhouldſt in all things ſo joyn aRion and 
contemplation , that thou mighteſt both at the 
ſame time attend all preſent occaſions, to per- 
form every thing duly and carefully ; and yet 
ſo intend the contemplative part too, that no 
part of that delight and pleaſure which the 
contemplative knowledge of every thing , ac- 
cord to its true nature, doth of it ſelf afford, 
might be loſt, | Or, that the true and contempla- 
tive knowledge of every thing according to its 
own nature, micht of it ſelf, (attion being ſul» 
jelt to many lets and impediments ) afford nnto 
thee ſufficient pleaſure and bappineſs. | Not ap» 
parent indeed, but not concealed And when 
{halt thou attain to the happineſs of true Simpli- 
city, and uvaffected gravity ? When thalt thou 
rejoyce in the certain knowledge of every par- 
ticular obje& according to its true Nature ; as 
what the matter and ſubſtance of it 1s ; what uſe 
it 1s for in the world ; how long it can ſubſiſt 3 
what things it doth conſiſt of 3 who they be that 
are capable of it, and who they that can give it 
and take 1t away ? 

X. As the Spider, when it hath caught the Fly 
that it hunted after, 1s not a little proud, nor 
meanly conceited of her ſelf ; as he likewiſe 
that hath caught an Hare, or hath taken a Fiſh 

4 Ge. 7, With bis © ner ; as another for the taking of a 
, Boar, and another of a Bear; ſo may they be 
proud, and applaud themſelves for their valiant 
S:e rores, as againſt the Sarmare'| or, Northern Nati- 
ens lately defeated. For theſe alſo, | rheſe famous 

foaldiers and nariiks men, ] if thou doſt look 
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into their minds and opinion 8, what doe they 
for the moſt part but haunc after prey? 

" XI. To find out, and ſet to x4 ſelf ſome 
certain way and method of contemplation , 
whereby thou mayelt clearly diſcern and tepre- 
ſent unco thy ſelf the mutual change of all 
things, the one into the other, Bear it in thy 
mind evermore, and (ce that thou be throughly 
well exerciſed in this particular. For chere is 
not any thing more eff<&ual to beget true mag- 
nanimury. 

X1I, He hath got looſe from, | or, be hath 
ſhaken off the bonds of ] his body, and perceiving 
that within a very little while he muſt of ne- 
cellity bid the World farewell, and leave all theſe 
things behinde him, he wholly applyed himſelt, 
as to righteouſneſs in all his actions, ſo to the 
common Nature in all things that ſhould happen 
unto him, And contenting himſelf with cheſe 
two things, to doe all chings juſtly, and what- 
ſoever God doth ſend to like well of it ; what 
others ſhall either ſay or think of him, or ſhall 
doe againlt him, he doth not ſo much as trouble 
his thoughts with it, To goe on ſtraight, whi- 
ther right reaſon direed him, and in ſodoing 
to follow God, was the onely thing that he 
did mind, that, his onely buſineſs and occupt- 
tion, 

XIII. What uſe is there of ſuſpicion at all ? 
[ ory why ſhould thonghts, of miſtruſt and ſuſpi= 
cion concerning that which 1 futare, trouble thy 
mind at all? | What now is to be done, if thou 
mayeſt ſearch and enquire into that, what nee» 
deſt thou care for more * And if thou art well 
O 4 able 
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able togperceiye ir alone, let no man divert thee 
from it. But if alone thou doſt not ſo well per- 
ceive it, ſuſpend thine ation, ahd rake advice 
from the beſt. And if there be any thing elſe 
that doth hinder thee, goe on with prudence 
and diſcretion, according to the preſent occaſion 
and opportunity, fill propoſing that unto chy 
ſelf which thou doſt conceive moſt right and 
juſt, For to hit that aright, and to ſpeed in 
the proſecution of it, muſt needs be happi- 
neſſe, ſince it is that onely which we can 
| truly and properly le ſaid to | mis of, { or, 
wiſcarry in. 

XIV. What is that that is ſlow,and yet quick ? 
merry,and yet grave ? He thac 1n all things doth 
follow Reaſon for his 9uide, 

XV. In the morning as ſoon as thou art 
awaked, | when thy judgement, before either thy 
aff :fions or external objetls hav? wrought upon 
ity is yet moſt free and impartial : | put this que- 
ſtion to thy ſelf, whether if that which is right 
and juſt be done, the doing of it by thy ſelf, or 
by others | when thou art not able thy ſelf, ] be a 
thing material or no. For fure it is not. And 
as for theſe that keep ſueh a life, and Rand ſo 
much upon the praiſes or diſpraiſes of other 
men'z haſt thou forgotten what manner of men 
they be? that ſuch and ſuch upon their beds, 
and ſuch at their board : what theis ordinary 
ions are 3 what they purſue after, and what 
they fly from : what thefts and rapines they 
commit, if not with their hands and feet, yer 
with that wore precious part of theirs , their 
minds ; Which ( would it but admit of them) 
$ | en might 
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might enjoy faich, modeſty , truth , juſtice, a 
969d = | 

XVI. Give »hat thou wilt, and take away 
what thou wilt, ſaith he that is well taught and 
m modeſt, to him that gives, and takes away, 
And it is not our of a [tour and peremptory re- 
ſofution, that he ſaith it, but in mere love, and 
humble ſubmiſſion, 

XVII. Thy life is almoſt at an end : {o live 
henceforth, | as indifferent to the world, and all 
worldly objeas as one who liveth by himſelf 
alone upon ſome deſert hill, For whether here 
or there, if the whole world be but as one 
Town, it matters not much for the place, Let 
them behold, and ſee a Mar, that 1s a Man in» 
deed, living according to the true nature of man, 
It they cannot bear with me, let them kill me, 
For better were it to die, than fo to live | as 
they would have me. | 

XVIII, Make it not any longer a matter of 
diſpute, or diſcourſe, what are the figns and pro- 
prieties of a good man z but really and actually 
be ſuch a one. | 

XIX. Ever to repreſent unto thy felf, and to 
ſet before thee, both the general Age and time 
of the World, and the whole Subttance of it. 
And how all things particular in reſpe& of theſe 
are for their ſubſtance, as one of the leaſt ſeeds 
that is, |_ or, ar the ſeed that is in a Figge - ] and 
for their duration, as the turning of the peſtle 
in the Mortar once about, Then to fix thy 
mind upon every particular obje@ of the World, 
and to conceive it, & as it is indeed, as alrea- 
dy being in the fate of affolution, and of 
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change ; tending to ſome kind of either putre= 
faftion or diſperſion , or whatſoever elſe it_ is, 
that is the death as it were of every thing in his 
own kind, 

XX, Conſider them through all a&ions and 
Occupations of their lives ; as when they ear 
and when they ſleep 3 whea they are in the a 
of neceſſary exoneration, and when in the a& 
of luſt, Again,. when they either are 1n their 
greateſt exultation, and in the middle of all their 
pomp and glory ; or being angry and diſpleaſed, 
i great ſtate and majeſty, as from an higher 
place, they chide and-, rebuke. How baſe and 
laviſh, but a little while agoe, they were 
fain to be, that they might come tro this; 
and within a very little while what will be 
their —_ | when death hath once ſeiz.ed won 
them. 

XXI. That is beſt for every one, that the 
common Nature of all doth ſend unto every 
one; and then is it beſt, when ſhe doth 
ſend it, 

XXII. The Earth | ſaith the Poet } doth often 
long after the rain» S9 is the glorious shie often 
as deſirous to fall upon the Earth : mhich argnes 4 
wrtwual kind of love between them. And 10| ſay 
I] doth the world bear a certain affection 
love to whatſoever ſhall come to paſle. Wit 
thine affeRions ſhall mine concurre, O World, 
The ſame (and no other,) ſhatl the obje& of my 
longing be, whichis of thine. .Now that the world 
doth loweas it is true indeed, ſo is it as commonly 
ſaid and acknowledged, when | according to the 
Greek, phraſe, imitated by the Latines, of things that 
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aſe to be, | we ſay commonly, that they love to be. 

XX1IIT. Either thou doſt continue in this kind 
of life, and that is it which ſo long thou haſt 
been uſed unto | and therefore to/erabje : | or thou 
dolt retire | or, /eave the World, | and that of 
thine own accosd, | and then-thou haſt thy mind -] 
or thy life is cut off, and then | mayeſt thou re- 
joyce that )) thou haſt ended thy charge. One 
of theſe muſt needs be. Be therefore of good 
comfort. 
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ces, | by many Phil:;ſophers ſo mach eſteemed of 
and affeited, | are of themſelves bur thus and 
thus ; and that all things are here | ro theme that 
live in Towns, and converſe with others, | as 
they are | the ſame nature every where to be ſeen 
and obſerved, | to them that have retired 
themſelves to the top of mountains, and to de- 
ſart Havens, or what other | deſart and inha- 
bited | places ſoever, © For any where | if chow 
wilt ] mayeſt thou quickly find and apply that to 
thy telf, which Plato ſaith [ of bis Philoſopher, ] 
in a place; [ as private and retired | faith he, 
[ as if be mere | ſhut up and encloſed about 
in ſome Shepherd's lodge , on the top of a bill. 
There by thy ſelf zo put theſe queſtions to 
thy ſelf | or, to enter into theſe conhiderations : |] 
What is my chief and principal part, which hath 
power over the reſt ? What 1s now the pre- 
ſent eſtate of it, as I uſe it; and what 1s it 
thar ] employ. it about? Is it now void of 
reaſon or no? Is it free, and ſeparated 3 or 
ſo affixed, ſo congealed ard grown toge- 
ther, 
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ther, as it were, With the fleſh, that it is ſwayed 
by the motions and inclinations of it ? 

XXV, He that runs away from his Maſter, is 
a fugitive, But the law is every man's Maſter, 
He therefore that forſakes the Law, is a fugitive. 
So is he, whoſoever he be, that is either ſorry, 
angry, or afraid of, or for any thing that either 
hath been, is, or ſhall be by his appointment, who 
1s the Lord and Governour of the Univerſe, For 
h2 truly and properly is N*u@- [or, the Law | as 
the onely yiuwy = diſtributer and diſpenſer ] of 
all things chat happen unto any one an his life- 
time» Whoever then is either ſorry, angry, or 
afraid, 1s a fugitive. 

XXVI, From man is the ſeed, That once 
caſt into the womb, man hath no more co doe 
with it. Another Cauſe ſucceedeth, and un» 
dertakes the Work, and in time brings a Child 
(that wonderfull effe&t from ſuch a beginning, ) 
ro perfeftion. Again, Man lets food down 
through his throat; and that once down, he 
hath no more to do with it. Another Cauſe 
ſacceedeth, and diſiribureth this food into the 
S:nſes, and the affe&tions ; into life, and into 
ſtrength; and doth with it thoſe other many 
and marvellous things that belong unto man. 
Theſe things therefore that are o ſecretly and 
inviſibly wrought and broughe to paſſe, thou 
muſt uſe to behold and contemplate; and not 
the things themſelves onely, but the power alſo 
by which they are effzed z that thou mayeſt 
behold it, though not with the eyes of the 
body, yet as plainly and viſibly as -thou 
canlt ſee and diſcern the [ outward ] efich 
ent 
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- cauſe of the depreſſion and elevation of any 
thing, 

XVII. Ever to mind and conſider with thy 
ſelf, bow all things that now are, have been 
heretofore much after the ſame ſort, and after 
the ſame faſhion that now they are : and ſo to 
think of thoſe things which ſhall be hereafter 
alſo. Moreover, whole dramata, and uniform 
ſcenes, | or, ſcenes that comprehend the lives and 
ations of men of one calling and profeſſion, | as 
many as either in thine own experience thou 
haſt known, or by reading of ancient hiſtories z 
( as the whole Court of Adrianus , the whole 
Court of Antoninus Pins, the whole Court of 
Philippus, that of Alexander, that of Creaſus :) 
to ſet them all before thine eyes. For thou 
fhalt find that they are all but after one ſort and 
faſhion : | or, all of the ſame kind and nature : ] 
only that the aRtors were others, 

XXVIII. As a Pig that flings and cries when 
his throat is cut, phanſie to thy ſelf every one 
to be, that grieves [ for any worldly thing | and. 
takes On. Such a one is he alſo, who upon his 
bed alone doth bewail the miſeries of this our 
mortal life. And remember this, that unto 
reaſonable creatures only it is granted that they 
may willingly and freely ſubmit unto Providence : 
but abſolutely to ſubmit, is a neceſſity impoſed 
upon all creatures equally. | 

XXIX, Whatſcever it is that thou goeſt about, 
conſider of it by thy felf, and ask thy ſelf, 
What? becauſe I- ſhall doe this no more when 
I am dead, ſhould therefore death ſeem grievous 
uns me ? a 
XXX 
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XXX. When thou art offended with any mans 
cranſgreſſion , preſently refle& upon thy ſelf, 
and confider what thou thy ſelf art guilty of 
in the ſame kind, As that thou alſo perchance 
doſt think it a happineſs either to be rich, or to 
live in pleaſure, or to be praiſed and commen- 


ded, and ſo of the reſt in particular, For this + 


if thou ſhalt call to minde, thou ſhalt ſoon for- 
oet thine anger : eſpecially when at the ſame time 
this alſo ſhall concurre in thy thoughts, that he 
was conſtrained | by bis error and ignotance } ſo 
to doe : For how can he chuſe | as long as be is 
of that opinion ? | Do thou therefore, if thou cant, 
take away that from him that forceth him to doe 
as he doth. 

XXXI. When thou ſeeſt Satyro, think of $c- 
craticus and Eutyches, or Hymen 3 and when 
Euphrates, think of Eutychio and Sylyanns 
when Alciphron, of Tropzophorus ; when Xe- 
nophon, of Crito, or Severus, * And when 
thou doſt look up9n thy ſelf, phanfie unto thy 
ſelf ſome one or other of the Czſarsz and 6 
for every one}, ſome one or other that hath 
been for eſtate and profeſſion anſwerable un- 
to him. Then let this come to thy minde at 
the ſame time 3. And. where now are they all? 
No where, or any where? For ſo ſhalt thou at 
all times be able to perceive how all worldly 
things are but. as the ſmoke, [" ;bar vaniſberb 
anay : ] or, indeed, mere nothing. Eſpecially 
when thou ſhalt call to mingle . this alſo, that 
whatſoever is once changed, ſhall never be 
224in as long as the world endureth. And thou 
then, how long ſhale thoa endure And wh 
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doth itnot ſuffice thee, if vertuouſly, and as be- 
cometh thee, thou mayeft paſs that portion of 
time, how little ſoever it be, that 1s allotted 
unto thee ? 

 XXXII. What a ſubje&, and what a courſe 
of life is it, that thou doſt ſo much defire to 
be rid'of > For all theſe things what are they, 
but fie objets for an underſtanding, that be- 
holdeth every thing accutately and according to 
its rrye nature, to exerciſe- it ſelf upon ? Be pa- 
tient therefore, untill that ( as a ſtrong ſtomach 
that turns all things into its own nature ; and as 
a great fire that turneth jnto flame and light 
whatſoever thou doſt caſt into it ; }) thou have 
made theſe things alſo familiar, and as it were na- 
tural unto thee. 

' XXXIII, Let it not be in any mans power to 
ſay truly of thee, that thou art not truly Gmple, 
[ or, ſincere and open, } or not good. Let him be 
deceived whoſoever he be that Fall have any ſuch 
opinion of thee, For all this doth depend of thee. 
For who is it that ſhould hinder thee from being 
either truly fimple or good > Do thou only re- 
ſolve rather not to live, than not to be ſuch. For 
indeed neither doth it ſiand with reaſon that he 
ſhould live that is not ſach. 

XXXIV. | Won/dft :hov now be happy ? ] Doe 
that and ſpeak that, whatſoever it be, that may 
now upon <his preſent occaſton according to 
deft reaſon and diſcretion either be ſaid or 
done : ( for whatſoever it be, it is in thy power 
either to doe it or to ſay it, and therefore ſeek 
nat any pretences . as though thou wert bin- 
deed: ) and chi haſt thy niſhe © For untill ſuch 

| time 
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time that thou be ſo minded and affeRed, as 
that, what pleaſure is unto the- yolaptuqus, be 
urito thee, co doe in every thing that preſents 
it ſelf whatſoever may be done conformably 
and agreeably to the proper .conſtixytion of 
man, | Or, to man 4s he is 4 man : | thou wilt 
never ceaſe groaning and coniplaining. For 
thou muſt account that pleaſure, whatſoever it 
be, that thou mayeſt doe according to thine owq 
Nacure, And to doe this, every. place will fit 
thee, Unto the Cylindrws | of, roller | it is 
hot granted to move every where according 
to its owvn proper motion as neither unto the 
Water, nor unto the fire, nor unto any other 
thing, that either is merely natural, or natural 
and ſenfitive, but not rational, For many 
things there be that can hinder their operati= 
ons. But of the mind and underftanding this 
is the proper priviledge, that according to its 
o'vn nature, and as-ir will it ſelf, it can paſs 
through every obſtacle that it finds, and keep 
ſtraight on forwards, Setting therefore before 
thine eyes this happineſs and felicity of thy 
mind , whereby it 1s able to paſs through all 
things, | and & capable of all motions, whether | 
as the fire, upwards, or as the ſtone, down» 
wards, or as the Cy/indrws, through that which 
is loping; [ content thy ſe!f with it, and ] ſeek 
not after any other thing. ' For all other kind 
of hinderances | that are net hinderances of thy 
mind | either they are proper to the body, or 
merely proceed from the opinion, Reaſon not 
making rhar reſiſtance that zt ſhould, but baſe» 
ly and cowa dly ſuffering it ſelf to be foiled 5 
th 2 
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2nd; of themſelves: can neither wound, nor doe 
any burt atall. Elſe mult he of geceffiry, who- 
ſaever he be that meets with any of them, be- 
come worſe than he was before, For o is it 
in all other ſubjects, that that-is thovght hurt» 
fall unto them whereby they are made worſe. 
But hexe contrariwviſe, man ( if he make that - 
good uſe of them that he ſhould ) is rather 
the better and the more praiſe-worthy for any 
of thoſe kind of hinderances, than otherwiſe. 
Bur generally remember that nothing can hurt 
a natural Citizen, that is not hurtfull unto the 
City it ſelf ; nor any thing hurt the City, that 
is not hurtfull unto the Law it ſelf. But none 
of theſe caſualties or external hinderances do 
burt the Law it ſelf ;, [that 1s, the providence of 
Almizhty God, who doth ower»rule all things in the 
world, and of his infinite wiſdome diſpenſeth al! par- 
ticular events to the general good and preſervation 
of the Kniverſe : | neither therefore do they hurt 
either City or Citizen, 


XXXV, | As he that is bitten by a mad dog, is See B. VI, 
afraid of every thing almoſt that he ſetth : ſo \ 3» 53. 


unto him whom the Dugmata have once bitten 
[ or, in whom true knowledge hath made an im- 
preſſion | every thing almoſt | that þe ſees or 
reads, | be it never ſo ſhort or ordinary, coth 
aftord a good -wemento, to put him out of all 
orief ard fear ;- as that of the Poet, The winds 
blow upon the trees, and their leaves fall upon the 
ground. T hen do the trees begin to bud again, 
and by the ſpring=time they put forth new branches» 
$9 is the generation of men; ſome come into the 
wor/d, and others goe out of it. Ot thele leaves 
then 


. they are but leaves neither, 
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then thy Children are. And they alſo that aps» 
plaud thee ſo gravely, | or, that afppland thy 
ſpeeches with that their uſual acclamation, dE 
avs, O truly ſpoken ! ] and ſpeak well of thee 
as on the other fide, they that ſtick not to curſe 
thee, they that privately and: ſecretly diſpraiſe 
and deride thee, they alſo ate but leaves. And 
they alſo that ſhall follow, in whoſe memories 
the names of men famous after death is preſerved, 
For even ſois it of 
all theſe [ zor/dly ] things. Their Spring comes, 
and they are put forth. Then blows . wind, 
and they goe down, And then in lieu of them 
grow others out of the wood | or, common 
matter of all things, \ like unto them, But, to 
endure but for a while,is common unto all. Wh 
then ſhouldeft thou ſo | earnefsly ] either ſee 
after theſe things, or flie from them, as though 
they ſhould endure for ever? Yet a little while, 
* and thine eyes will be cloſed uy, and for him that 
carries thee to thy grave ſhall another mourn 
within a while after, 

XXXVI. A good eye muſt be good to ſee 
whatſoever is to be ſeen, and not green things 
only. For that is proper to ſore eyes. So muſi 
a 2ood ear and a good ſmell be ready for 
whatſoever is either to be heard or ſmelt ; and 
a good ftomach-as indifferent to all kinds of 
food , as a milſtone is to whatſoever it was 
made for to grinde, As ready therefore muſt a 
ſound underſtanding be for whatſoever ſhall 
happen. Bur he that ſaith, O chat my Children 
wight live! and, O that all men might commend 
me for whatſoever 1 doe ! 1s as an eye that "ow 
after 
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after green things 3 - or as teeth, after that which 
1s tender; p41 | 
{ XXXV1I,-There is not any man that is fo haps 
in his death, but that ſome of thoſe that are 
y.him when he dies, will be ready ro rejoyee 
at his { /»ppoſed ] calamity. Is it one thac wat 
vertuous 'and wiſe indeed 2 Will' there hot (dme * 
6ne or other be found, who thas will ſay to 
himſelf, Well, now at laſt ſhall I be at reſt from 
this Pedagoguts He did not indeed otherwiſt - 
trouble us wwch : but I know' well enough that 
in bis beart he did much condemin ns, Thus will 
they ſpeak of the vertuous. - But as for us; alas ! 
how many things be there, for which” there be 
many that would be glad to be:rid'of uy? This 
therefore if thou ſhalt think of whenſoever thou 
dieſt, thou ſhalt die the more willingly, when 
thou ſhalt think With thy ſelf, '1 am now to de- 
ut from that Wotld, wherein thoſe that have 
en my neareſt friends arid acquaintance, : they 
whom 1 have ſo' much ſuffered for {''ſo often 
prayed for; and for whom 1*have taken ſuch 
carey ever} they would have this die, hopin} 
that after ory death they may* perhaps live = 
pier than they did detote» What then ſhould 
any maty defire to contifiue here any longer ? 


* Nevertheleſs 4 Wwhenſoever 'thati dieft, thou *Sece notes, 


muſt not be lefs kind and-lovihs urito them for 
itz but as before, fo then, cofititmue to be 'therr 
friend, to wiſh them well; nd tneekly ard 
gently to carry thy ſelf towards them3 bar yer 
ſo, thac on the other fide, it make thee not the 
more unwilling to die. But as it fareth with 
them! that die an eahie y=ue death, whoſe ſoul 

p 1s 
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is ſoon ſeparated from their bodies, ſo muſt thy 
ſeparation from them be, To theſe had nature 
joyned and annexed me : now ſhe. parts us; I 
am ready to depart, as from friends and kinſmen, 
but yet without either retatancy or compulſion. 
For this alſo is according to Nature. 

XXXVIII. Uſe thy ſelf, as often as thou ſee 
any man doe any thing,preſently (if it be poſſible) 
to ſay unto thy ſelf, What -is this mans end in 
this 8 ation > But begin this courſe with thy 
ſelf firſt of all, and diligently. examine thy ſelf 
[ concerning whatſoever than doeſt. | 
F XXXIN Remember, that that which ſets a 
man at work, and hath power over the affe&t ions 
to draw them either one way, or the other way, 
is | not any external thing properly, but | that 
which is hidden within, | every mans dogmata 
and opinions : ] That, that is Rhetorick, that is 
life 3 that (to ſpeak true) is man himſelf, As 


For [_ thy body, ] which as a veſſel [or, a caſe, ] 


compaſleth thee about, and - the many and cu- 
rious inſtruments that it hath annexed unto it, 
ler them not troable thy thoughts. For of them- 
ſelves they are but as a carpenter's aX, but that 
they are born with us, and naturally Ricking unto 
us. But otherwiſe, without the inward cauſe 
that hath power to move them,. and to reſtrain 
them, thole parts are of themſelves of no more 
aſe unto us, than the ſhuttle is of it ſelf to the 
weav'lter, or the pen to the writer, or the whip 
to the Coach-man. 


THE 
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VEarrafy HE natural properties and pri- 
- viledges of a reaſonable ſoul are ; 
That ſhe ſeeth her ſelf that ſhe 
can order and compoſe her (elf z 
that ſhe makes her-ſelfas ſhe will 
her ſelf z that ſhe reaps her own 
fruits whatſoever z Whereas plants , trees, un- 
reaſonable creatures , what fruit ſoever they 
bear, (be it either fruit properly, or analogically 
onely ) they bear it unto others,” and not to 
themſelves. Again, Whenſoever and whereſo- 
ever | ſooner, or later | her life-doth end, ſhe 
hath her own end nevertheleſs,” For it is. not 
with her, as with dancers and players, who if 
they be interrupted in any part of their action, 
the whole a&tion muſt needs be imperfeR : but 
ſhe, in what part of time or ation ſoever ſhe 
be ſurpriſed, can make that-which ſhe hath in 
her hand, whatſoever it beg compleac and full, 
fo that ſhe may depart with that comfort, 7 have 
lived; neither mant I any thing of that nbich 
properly did belong unto. me-, Again, ſhe com- 
pafſeth the whole world, and penetrateth into 
the Vanity and mere outhide ( wanting ſubltance 
and ſolidity ) of it, and ftretcheth her ſelf unto 
the infiniteneſs of eterrity 3 and the revo/ation 
| or, reſtauration | of all things after « certain 
period of time, to the ſame ſtare and place as before, 
ſhe fetcheth about, and doth comprehend in ker ſelf ; 
and conſiders withall, and ſees cleatly this, that 

of neither 
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neither they that ſball follow us ſball ſee any 
new thing that we have not ſeen, nor they that 
went Gefdre mmy\thing more-thin-we : but that 
he that is once come to forty (if he have any 


wir;at all }:exr'4n' a manner -{ t6 they are 
21 ':of one-kinde ) ſee (all -2hingg/7both paſſed 
and future. -: As.proper- is it-abd waturel tothe 
£out of man tq-love her neighhouts, rg be true 
and: modeſt, :and to regard nothing fo. much as 
her ſelf; which isalſo the property of the Law : 
whereby: | by #be yay | it. appears , that ſound 
reaſon md juſtices comes all to'one, | and there+ 
fire that 5uſtite cis the chief thing that reaſouable 
creatures "Oxy be #6 propoſe unto themſelves as their 
ends he 2:92", / 
"4 LA pleafant' ſong of dance., the Panera* 
taſter exereife, | Ports that thou art wout to be 
much taken wb, | thou ſhalt eafily conremn, if 
ehopt ſhalt divide the harmonious voice into fo 
many parrictfar founds whereof it doth conſiſt, 
and of every one-in particular -ſhalt ask thy (elf; 
hether this 'or' that ſound'is' ir that doth ſo 
take [ or, conijuer | thee, Por thou wilt be 
aſhamed of it.” And {6 for' dance;, if accor« 
dingly thou ſhale confider it :every. particular 
motion 'and* poſture” by it ſelf: and fo for 
the wraſtlers exerciſe too, Generally then, 
whatſoever, it be, beſides 'vertue; and thoſe 
things that proceed from vertue, | that thou art 
ſubjef to be mach affefed nith remember pre» 
ſently thus to divide it, and'by this kind of di- 
viſion in each particular, to attain unto che con» 
tempt of the whole. This thou muſt transferr 
and apply to thy whole life alſo, | 
| TIT. That 
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III. That foul which is ever ready, even now 
eſently ( if need be) to be ſeparated from the 

, Whether by way of ExtinRtion, or Diſ- 
perſion, or Continuation | in another place and 
eſtate, ] how bleſſed and happy is ic ? But this 
readineſs of it, it muſt proceed, not from an ol- 


ftinate and perempeory reſolution of the mind, vis Notes. 


olently and paſſionately j* upon oppoſition , ( as 
Chriſtians are wontz) but from a peculiar 
judgement, with diſcretion and gravity, ſo that 
others may be perſwaded alſo and drawn to the 
like eximple, but withour any noiſe and pallio- 
rate exclamations. 

IV. Have I done any thing cbaritably > then 
am I benefited by it. See that this upon all oc- 
caſions may preſent it ſelf unto thy mind, and 
never ceaſe to think of it= What is thy profe(- 
fion? to be good. And how: ſhould this be 
well brought to paſs, bur by certain Theorems 
and do&rmes 3 ſome concerning the Nature of 
the Univerſe, and ſome concerning the proper 
and particular conſtitution of man | or, by the 
true and T beorematical knowledge both of the nature 
of the Univerſe, &c? | ; 

V. Tragedies were at firſt brought in and in- 
fituted, to put m2n in mind of worldly chances 
and caſualties : That theſe things in the ordina- 
ry courſe of natare did ſo happen; That men 
that were much pleaſed and delighted by ſuch 
accidents upon this ſtage, might not by the 
ſame things upon a greater ſtage be grieved and 
aflited ; For here you ſee what is the end of 
all ſach things; and that even they that cry 
out ſo mournfully I» Cicheron, muſt bear them 

of it [ for 
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| for all their cries and exc/amationsy ) as well as 
others. And in very truth many good things are 
ſpoken by theſe Poets, as that ( for example ) is 
an excellent paſlage : But if ſo be that 1 and my 
two children be neglefled by the Gods, they have 
ſome reaſon even for that, &ce«' And again, It 
will lms little avail thee to ſtorm and rage againſt 
the things themſelves, &c. Again, To reap ones life, 
as 4 ripe eare of corn ; and whatſoever elſe is 
to be found in them that is of the ſame kind, 
After the Tragedy, the Comedie vetms, Or an- 
cient. Comedie was brought in, which had 
th * liberty to inveigh againſt perſonal vices z 
being therefore through this her freedom and 
liberty of ſpeech of very good uſe and effect, 
to reſtrain men from pride and arrogance. To 
which end it was, that Diogenes took al(o the 
ſame liberty, After theſe, what were either the 
AMediagy or Nuva Comadia admitted for, but 
merely (or for the moſt part at leaſt) for the 
delight and pleaſure of curious and excellent imi- 
tation > * /c will flea! away lock to it, Oc; 
Why, no man denies but that theſe alſo haye 
ſome good things, | whereof that may be one: | 
But the whole drift ard founcation of that. kind 
of Dramatical Poetry, What is it elſe but as we 
have ſaid ? | 

VI. How clearly doth ir appear unto thee, 
that- no other courſe of life could fit a true, Phi- 
loſopher's pratice better than this very courſe 


.that thou art now already in ? 


VII. A branch cut off from the continuity of 
another branch, [muſt needs be cut off from the 
Whole tree ; ſoa man that is divided from another 
man, 
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inan, is divided from the whole Society. A 
branch is-cut off by another; -but he that hates 
and is averſe, cuts himſelf off from his neighbour, 
2nd knows not-that' at the ſame time he divides 
himſelf from 'the whole body, | or, corpora- 
tiox. ] Bat herein is the gift and mercy of God, 
the Author of this ſociety, in that, | once cur 
off} we may grow together and become part of 
the Whole again, But if this happen often, 
# the miſery is that } the further a man is run in 
this. divifon, the harder he 1s to be re-united 
and - reſtored again ; and however, the branch 
which, once cut off, afterwards was graffed in, 
eardners can tell you 1s not like that which 
ſprouted together at firſt, and (till continued in 
the unity of the body. 


- VII. * To grow together like fellaw-branches * Gy, 
] Snjayery 


| in" matter of good correſpondence and affettion ; 
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but not in matter of opinions, They that ſhall wir, d 5- 
oppoſe thee in thy right courſes, as 1t is not in #94 = 
their power to divert thee from thy good 79 4% 


ation, ſo neither let it be to divert thee from 
thy good afteQion towards them. But be ir 
thy care to keep thy ſelf conftant'in both 3 both 
in a right judgement and action, and 1n true 
meekneſs towards them , that either ſhall doe 
their endeavour to hinder thee, or- at leaſt yyill 
be- diſpleaſed with thee [ for what thou baſt 
done. ] For to fail in either (ether in the one to 
give over for fear, or in the other to forſake thy 
natural :ﬀe&ion towards him who by nature 1s 
both thy friend and thy kinſman, Y 18 equally 
baſe, and much Tavouring of the diſpoſition of a 
cowardly fugitive ſouldiers 

IX, 
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IX, Ir is not poſſible that any,nature ſhould 
be inferiour unto art, fince chat all arts jmitate 
nature. If this be ſo; that the moſt, perfe& 
and general nature of all natures (bould | in 
ber operation ] come ſhort of the $kill of arts, 
is moſt improbable, Now common it is to all 
arts, to make that which is worſe for the betters 
ſake, Much more then doth the common Na+ 
ture do the ſame. Hence is the firſt ground 
of Juſtice, From Juſtice all other vertues have 
their exiftence. For | cannot .be preſer- 
ved, if either we ſettle our minds and affeRiong 
upon worldly things 3 or be apt to be deceived, 
or raſh and inconſtant. 

X, The things themſelves ( which either to 
vet or to avoid thou art put to ſo much trouble;) 
come not-unto thee themſelves ; but thou in a 
manner goeſt unto them. Let then thine own 
judgement and opinion concerning thoſe things 
be at reſt; and as for the things themſelves, 
they ſtand Rill and quiet, without any noiſe or 
fire at all : and fo ſhall all purſuing and Alying 
ceaſe, 

XI. Then is the Soul | & Empedecles doth 
liken it, ] like unto a Sphere, or Globe, when 
ſhe 1s all. of one form and figure : When 
ſhe neither [ greedily ] rercheth out her ſelf 
unto any thing, nor | baſely } contra&s her ſelf, 
or lies flat and dejected ; but ſhbineth all with 
light, whereby ſhe does ſee and behold the true 
nature, both that of the Univerſe, and her own 
in particular. 

XII, Will anycontemn me? let him look ta 


that, [_ «pon wbat grounds be does it : ] My - 
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ſhall be, that I may never be-fqund either doing 
or ſpeaking any thipg that doth truely deſerve 
contempt, Wall any hate me? let him look 
to- that.. I for -my part will be kid and loving 
vnto all, and even unto him that - hates me 
{ whoſoever he be | will I be ready to ſhew 
his error, not by way of exprobration, or olten= 
tation of my patience , but ingenuouſly and 
meekly.: ſuch as was that famous Phocion, if fo 
be thar he did nat difſemble. For it is inwardly 
that theſe things muſt be : that the gods [| »bo 
look innardly, and not «pon the outward appta- 
rence, } may behold a man truely free from all 
indignation and grief, For what hurt can itbe 
unto thee þ whatſoever any man elſe doeth, ] as 
long as thou maye(t do that which is proper and 
ſutable to thine own nature. ? Wilt noc thou ( a 
man. wholly appointed to be both hat, and as 
the common good ſhall require, ) accept of 
that which 1s now ſeaſonable to the nature of 
the Univerſe ? 

XIII. They contemn one another , and yet 
they ſeek to pleaſe one another : and whuleſt 
they ſeek to ſurpaſs one another [is worldly 
pomp and preatneſs, ] they moſt debaſe and 
proſtitute themſelves [ in their better part ] one 
to another, 

XIV. How rotten and unfincere 1s he that 
ſaith, 1 am reſolved to carry my ſelf hereafter 
towards you with all ingenuity and fimplicity ! 
O man, what doſt thon mean ? what needs this 
profeſſion of thine ? the thing it ſelf will ſhew 
it, Ir ought to be written upon thy forehead, No 
ſooner is thy voice heard, than —_—_— 
mu 


muſt beable to 'ſhew whatis in thy mind : even 
as he that is loved knows preſently by the looks 
of his ſyeet-heart what is in her mind, Such 
maſt he be for all the world that is truly  fimple 
and good, as he whoſe armeholes are offenhve, 
that whoſoever ſtands by, as ſoon as ever he comes 
near him, may as it were ſmell him whether he 
will orno. Butthe affeRation of fimplicity 18 in 
no wiſe laudable. There is nothing more ſhame» 
full than perfidious friencſhip. Above all things, 
that muſt be avoided, { However ] true goodneſs, 
kmplicity and kindneſs. cannot ſo be hidderr, bur 
that] as we bave already ſaid | in che very eyes and 
countenance they will ſhew themſelves. 

XV. To live happily is' an inward power of 
the ſoul, when ſhe 1s affeted with indifferencie 
[ or, indifferently affefied } towards thoſe things 
that are by their nature indifferent, To de 
thus affe&ed the muſt conſider all worldly ob» 
Jects: . both (divided and. whole : remembring 
withall that no obje& can of it felt beget any 
opinion in u*, neither can come to us, but ſtands 
without ſtill and. quiet z but chat we- our ſelves 
beget, and as it were print in 'our ſelves opinions: 
concerning them. : Now itis in our power, not 
to print chemz and | if they creep in J'and 
lurk in ſome corner, it 15 in our power to Wipe 
them off. Remembring moreover ' chat : this 
care and circumſpe&tion-of thine is to continue 
but for a while, and then thy-life will be at an 
end. And ' what ſhould hinder,: but that thou 
mayeſt doe well with all :theſe things ? .For if 
they be according to nature, ..rejoyce in them, 
and let them be pleaſing ayd acceptable _- 

ee, 
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tee But if they [be againſt Nature, ſeek thou' 


that which 1s according - to thine own Nature, 
and whether it be for thy creditor no, uſe all poſ- 
fible ſpeed | for the attainment of it : | for no 
man ought to be blamed, for ſeeking his own good 
and happineſs. - | 
XVI. Of every thing | thou muſt confder | 
from - whence ut came, of what things it doth 
confift, and into what it will be changed : what 
will be thenature of it | or, zhat it will be like 
unto ] when it is changed, and that it can ſuffer 
no hurt by this change. | And as for other mens 
tither fooliſhneſs, a mickedneſs, that it may not 
trouble and grieve thee 3 ] Firſt generally thus; 
What reference have I unto theſe 2 and that we 
are all born for one anothers good., Then | more 
particularly } after another conſideration ; as a 
Ram is firſt in a flock of Sheep,. and a Bull in a 
Herd of cattel, ſo am I born to rule over 
them; Begin yer higher, even from this : If Atoms 
be not the beginning of all things, | cþan »bich ro 
believe nething can be more abſurd, | then muſt we 
needs grant that there is a Nature that doth 
govern the Univerſe, If ſuch a Nature, then 
are all worſe things made for the betters ſake 3 
and all better for one anothers ſake. Secondly, 
what manfier of men they be, at board and 
upon their beds, and ſo forth. But above all 
things, how they are forced by their opinions 
that they hold, to doe, what they doe 3 and 
even thoſe things that they doe, with what pride 
and ſelf-conceit they doe them. T bird!y, that 
if they doe theſe things righely, thou haſt no rea- 
ſon to de grieved. But if not rightly, it muſt =_ 
e 


Ws 
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be that they doe them againſt their wills, and 
through mere 1gnorance. For as | according td 
Plato 5 opinion | no ſoul doth willingly erte, 
ſo by conſequent neicher doth it any thing 0- 
therwiſe than it ought, bur againſt her will; 
Therefore are they grieved, whenſoever they 
hear themſelves chatged either of injuſtice, 
or unconſciomableneſs , | or , unthankfulneſg, ] 
or covyerouſneſs, or, in general, of any injurious 
kind of dealing towards their neighbours. 
Fourthiy', that thou thy ſelf doſt tranſgreſs in 
many things, and are even ſach another as they 
are, And though perchance thou doſt forbear 
the very a& of ſome ſins; yet haſt thou in thy 
ſelf an habitual diſpoſition to them, but that 
either through fear, or vain-glory, or ſome ſach 
other finiſter reſpe&t, thou art reſtrained, 
Fifthly, that whether chey have finned ot no, 
thou dolt not anderſtand perfeftly. For many 


* Gr. xa] things are done * by way of diſcreet polity 3 and 


*ereie?e oenerally a man muſt knoy many things firſt, 


6, 


7, 


before he be able truly and judicwuſly to jadge 
of another mans ation. Sixtbly, that when- 
ſoever thou doſt take on grievouſly, or makeft 
oreat woe, | little doſt thou remember then } that 
a man's life is but for a mcment of time, and 
that within a while we ſhall all be in our graves, 
Seventh/y, That it is not the fins and tranſgref« 
fions themſelves that trouble us properly 3 
for they have their exiſtence in their minds and 
underſtandings onely, [ chat commic them : | 
but our own opinions concerning thoſe fins, 
Remove then, and be content to part with thar 
conceir of thme, that it is 4 grievous thing, = 
tou 
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thow haſt removed thine anger. But how 


ſhould I remove it? | Hww ? | reaſoning with 
thy ſelf chat it is not ſhamefull, For if that 
which'is ſhamefull be not the onely true evil 
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that is, thou alſo wilt be driven [ zbileft chox See B, v1, 


dof follow the common inſtinlt of Nature, to 0+XV, 


avoid that which is evil, | to commit many un- 
juſt thiygs, and to become a thief, and any thing, 
\ that will make to the attainment of thy inten» 
ded worldly ends. | Eighthly, How many things 
may and do oftentimes follow upon ſuch fits of 
anger and grief; far more grievous in them- 
ſelves than thoſe very things which we are fo 
orieved or angry for. Ninth/y, That meek- 
neſs is a thing unconquerable, if it be true and 
natural, and not affeed, or hypocritical. For 
how ſhall even the moſt fierce and malicious 
that thou ſhalt conceive, be able to hold on a- 
gainſt chee, if thou ſhalt till continue meek and 
loving unto him ; and that even at that time 
when he is about to do thee wrong, thou ſhalt 
be well diſpoſed, and in good temper, with all 
meekneſs to teach him, and to inftru& him bet- 
ter? | As for example 3 ] My ſon; we mere mit 
born for this, to hurt and annoy one another : It 
will be thy hurt, not mint, my ſon : and ſo to 
ſhew him forcibly and fully, that it is ſo in very 
deed ; and that neither Bees doe it one to ano- 
ther, nor any other creatures that are naturally 
ſociable. But this thon muſt doe not ſcoffing- 
ly, nor by way of exprobration, but cenderly 
without any harſhneſs of words. Neither muſt 
thoy doe it by way of exerciſe or oftentation, 
that they that are by and hear thee, may _— 

e: 
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thee : bur ſo always-that no body be privy to 
it , but himſelf alone 3 yea, though. there be 
more preſent at the ſame, time, Theſe nine 
particular heads, as ſo many gitts from the My- 
les, ſee that thou remember well : and ,begin 
one day, while(t thou art yet alive, «to be a man 
indeed, Burt on the other fide thou muſt 
take heed as much to flatter them as to þe 
angry with chem : for both are equally uncha* 
ritable, ad equally hurtfull, And 10 thy palſi- 
ons, take it preſently to thy conſideration, that 
to be angry, is not the part of a man, but chat to 
be meek and gentle, as it favours of more hu- 
manity, ſo of more manhood. -That in this 
there is ſtrength and nerves |. or, vigour ] and 
fortitude; whereof anger and indignation is 
altogether void. For the nearer every thing 1s 
unto anPeſſionareneſs, the nearex it+1S unto pow- 
er. And as griet doth poorees from weakneſs, 
ſo doth anger, For both | both he that is angry 
and that prieveth | bave received a wound, and 
cowardly have as it were yielded themſelves 
[ unto their affettions. | If chou wilt have a Tenth 
alſo, receive this Tenth gift from | Hercales ] 
the Guide and Leader of the Muſes : That it 1s 
a mad man's part, to look that there ſhould be 
no wicked men in the World, becauſe it is im- 
pollible. Now for a man to brook well enough, 
that there ſhould be wicked men in the world, 
but nor to endure that any ſhould tranſgreſs a» 
eainft himſelf, is againſt all equity, and indeed 

tyrannical, 
XVII. Four ſeveral diſpoſitions, [ or, inclina* 
tions ] there be of the mind and undetndng, 
| which 
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which to be aware of thou muſt carefully ob- 
ſerve : and whenſoever thon doſt diſcover 
them, thou muſt retifie them ,- ſaying to thy 
ſelf concerning every one of them, 7hio 11ma- 
gination is not neceſlary ; This 1s uncharitable : 
This thou ſhale ſpeak as another man's ſlave, 
or inſtrument, than which nothing can be more 
ſenſeleſs and abſurd : For the Fonrth, thou ſhalt 
ſharply check and upbraid thy ſelf, for that thou 
doſt ſuffer that more divine part in thee to be- 
come ſubje& and obnoxious to that more ienoble 
part of thy body, and th2 groſs luſts and concu- 
piſcences thereof. 

XVIII, What portion ſoever, either of aire 
or fire, there be in thee, although by nature it 
tend upwards, ſubmitting nevertheleſs to the or- 
dinance of the Univerſe, ir abides here below 
in this mixt body. So whatſoever is in thee, 
either earthy or humid, although by nature it 
tend downwards, yet is it againſt its nature 
both raiſed upwards, and Rtanding [ or, con/i- 


ſtent- ] So | obedient are even the elements 


themſelv2s to the Univerſe, abiding patiently 
whereſoever ( though againſt their Nature ) 
they are placed, untill the found as it were of 
their retrear and ſeparation, Is it not a grie- 
vous thing then, that thy reaſonable part only 
ſhould be diſobedient, and ſhould not endure to 
keep its place ; yea though nothing be enjoyned 
it contrary unto it, but that onely which is ac- 
cording to its Nature ? For | we cannut ſay of it 
when it is diſobedient , as we ſay of the fire, or 
8ire, | that # tends upwards towards its proper 
Element, for then goes 'it the quite contrary 
Q Ways 
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way , [_ ot, For we cannot ſay of it, as of the 
Elements, that it ſuffers againſt its own nature to 
be obedient : but rather when diſobedient , then 
goes it 4 quite contrary courſe to that which is 
natural —_ it, ] For the motion of the mind 
to any injuſtice, or inconti z Or to ſorrow, 
or roſoor, is nothin alſo duts Rparation from 
nature. Alſo when the mind is grieved for any 


See B.XII thing that is happened | by the divine Provi- 
NI. > ] then doth it likewiſe forſake its own 
place. For it was ordained unto holineſs and 


odlineſs, | which ſpecially conſiſt in an bamble 
Fulmiſſin to God and bis Providence in all things ; | 
as well as unto Juſtice : theſe alfo being part of 
thoſe duties, which as naturally ſociable we are 
bound unto ; and without which we cannot hap» 
pily converſe one with another [| or, wjthoat 
which, common ſocieties cannot pr oper :] yeaand 
i very ground and fountain indeed of all juſt 
ations. 

XIX. He that hath not one and the ſelf-ſame 
veneral end always as long as he liveth, cannot 
Poſſibly be one and the ſelf-ſcame man always. 
Bar this will not ſuffice, except thou adde alſo 
what ought to be this general end; For as the 
veneral conceit and apprehenſion of all thoſe 
things which upon no certain ground are by the 
oreater part of men deemed good, cannot be 
uniform and agreeable, but that onely which is 
limited and reſtrained by ſome certain propri- 
eties and conditions, as of community : [ that 
nothing be conceived good, which is not commonly 
and publickly good : | ſo muſt the end alſo that 
we propole unto our ſelves be common and ſc- 
clable. 
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ciable. For he that doth dire& all his own pris 
yate motions and purpoſes to that end, all bis 
ations will be agreeable and unjform; and by 
that means he will be ſtill the lame man, 

XX. Remember the fable of the countrey 
mouſe and the city mouſe, and the great frighs 
and terror that this was put into, 

XXI, S3crates was wont to call the eommon 
conceits and opinions of men., the common 
Lamie or bugbears of the world : the proper 
terrour of filly children. 

XXII, The Lacedemonians, at theif publick 
ſpritacnia, were wont to appoint ſeats and forms 
tor their firangers in the ſhadow z they them- 
ſelves were concent to fit any where. 

XXIII. What Socrates anſivered unto Perdic- 
cas, why he did not come unto him, Left of a!l 
deaths I ſhould die the worſt kind of death, (aid 
he: that wy mot able to requite the good that bath 
been done unto me. 

XXIV. In the ancient myſtical letters of the 
Epheſians, | commonly called Epbeſie litera ] 
there was an /rems, that a man ſhould always have 
in his mind ſome one or other of the Ancient 
Worthies, | 
 XXV. The Pythagoreans were wont berimes 
in the morning, the firſt thing they did, to look 
up unto the heavens, to put themſelves in mind 
ot them who conſtantly and unvariably did per- 
form their task : as alſo to put themſelves in 
mind of orderlineſs (or, good order] aud of pur 
rity, and of naked ſimplicity. For no Rtarie or 
planet bath any cover before it. 

XX VI, How Socrates looked, when he was 

Q 2 fain 
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fain to gird himſelf with a skin, Xantippe his 
wife having taken away his clothes, and carried 
them abroad with her ; and what he ſaid to his 
fellows and friends, who were aſhamed, and out 
of reſpe& to him, did retire themſelves when 
they ſaw him thus decked. 

XXVII. In: matter of writing or reading 
thou muſt needs be taught before thou canſt 
doe either ; much more in matter of life. 
For thou art born a mere ſlave, fro thy ſenſes 
and brutiſh affefticnsz3 ] deſtitute | without 
teaching |) of all true knowledge and ſound rea- 
ſon. 

XXVIII.' My heart ſmiled nithin me. They 
will accuſe even vertue ker ſpif, with moſt hainoms 
and opprobrious word. 

XXIX, As they that long after [ we 
figgs in winter, [when they cannot be bad; 
ſo are they that long aſter children, before they 
be granted them. 

XXX. At often as a Father kiffeth bis Child, 
he fhould ſay ſecretly with himſelf ( ſaid Ep+ 
Aetus, ) To murrow perchance ſhall he die. But 
theſe words be ominous, No words ominous 
(aid he ) that fignifie any thing that is natu- 
ral : In very truth and deed not more ominous 


than this, To cut dewn grapes when they are ripe. , 


Green grapes, ripe prapes, dried grapes [ or, 
raifins : ] ſo many changes and mutations of 
one thing, not into that which was not abſolutel 
{ or, into ſo many ſeveral ſubſtances, | but rather 
ſo many ſucceſſions of time in one and the ſelf- 
ſame ſubjeR and ſubſtance, Þ or, ſo many ſeve- 
ral changes and mutations, not into that my 
a'b 
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hath no being at all, bat into that which is not yet 
in being. } 

XXXI. Of the on will there is no thief or 
robber : out of EpiGtetus ; Whoſe is this alſo : 
That we ſhould finde a certain art and method 
of aſſenting ; and that we ſhould alwayes ob« 
ſerve with great care and heed the inclinations 
of our minds, that they may always be with 
their due reſtraint and reſervation, always chari» 
table, and according to the true worth of e 
preſent objet. And as for earneſt longing, that 
we ſhould altogether avoid it : and to uſe averſe- 
neſs in thoſe things onely that wholly depend of 
our own Wills. 7: is no about ordinary peity 
watters , believe it , that all our ftrife and con» 
tention is, but whether | with the v#lgar | we ſhould 
be mad, or [ by the belp of Philoſopby | wiſe and 
ſober, ſaid he. 
 XXXII. Socrates ſaid, What #i/l you bave ? the 
fonls of reaſonable, or unreaſonable creatures 2 Of 
reaſonable. But wbat ? Of thoſe mhoſe reaſon #s 
ſound and, perfeft ? or of thiſe nhoſe reaſoni; vitia= 
ted and corrupted ? Of thoſe whoſe reaſon is ſound 
«nd perfed. Why then labour ye not for ſuch # Bee 
cauſe we have them already. What then do ye fo 
ſtrive and contend between you * 
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> Hatſoever thou dof hereafter aſpire 

) unto» thou mayeft even now en- 

Joy and poſſeſs,” if thou doſt not 

&L envy thy felf thine own happi- 

$ neſs, And that will be, if thou 

= ſhalr forget all that is paſt, and fot 

fatore refer = Ge wholly to the divine pro- 
videhce, and ſhalt bend and apply all thy preſent 
thonghts and intentions to holineſs and righte- 
ouſneſs. To holineſs, in accepting willingly what« 
{oever is ſeht by the divine providence, as being 
that which the natare of the Univerſe hath ap» 
Poihted unto thee, Which alſo hath appoinred thee 
for that, whatſoever it be, To tighteouſneſs, 
in ſpeaking the Truth freely, and without am 
biguty 3 and in coing all things juſtly and drf- 
creely. Now in this good courſe, let not other 
mens either wickedneſs, or opinion, or voice- 
hinder thee ; no, nor the ſenſe of this maſs of 
fleſh that compalſeth thee : fot tet that which 
ſuffers, look to it ſelf, 1f therefore when» 
ſoever the time of thy departing ſhall come, 
thou ſhalt readily leave all things, and ſhalt 
reſpe& thy mind onely, and that divice parc of 
thine, and this ſhall be thine onely fear, not that 
ſome time or other thou ſbalt ceaſe to live, but 
that thou ſhalr never begin to live according to 
Nature ; then ſhalt thou be a man indeed, wor- 
thy of that world from which thou hadſt thy 
deginning 3 then ſhalt thou ceaſe to be a fran- 
ger 
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ger in thy Country, and co wonder at thoſe things 
that happen daily, as things ſtrange and unexpe- 
Red, and anxiouſly co de of divers things 
{ that are not in thy power. | 

IT. God beholds our minds and underftan« 
dings bare and naked from theſe material veſ- 
ſels, and outfides, and all earthly droſs. For with 
his fimple and pure underſtanding he pierceth 
into our inmolt and pureſt parts, which from 
His, as it were by a water-pipe and channel, firſt 
flowed and iflued. This it thou alſo ſhalt uſe 
to doe, [| to look wpon thy ſelf as conſiſting of 4 
bare ſonl and underſtandings all other parts bei 
no parts of thee but impr rly, ] thou ſhalc x: 
thy ſelf of that manifold luggage wherewich 
thou art round about encumbred. For he that 
does not regard either his body, or his cloathing, 


or his dwelling, or any ſach excernal furniture, 


{ 45s either part of bimſelf, or properly belangin 

wnto biz, ] mu needs gain Ls htelf Ber 
reſt and eaſe. Three chings there be in all 
which thou doſt confift of ; thy body, thy life, 
and thy mind, Of theſe the two former are fo 
far forth thine, as that thou art bound to take 
care for them. But che third alone 1s thac 
which is properly thine. If then thou ſhalt ſe» 
parate from thy ſelf ( that is, from thy mind ) 
whatſoever other men either doe or ſay, or 
whatſoever thou thy ſelf baſt heretofore either 
done or ſaid; _ all troubleſome thoughts 
concerning the future, and whatſoever ( as Ci- 
ther ongag to thy body or life, ) is without 
the juriſdiction of thine own will, and whatſo- 
eyer in the ordinary courſe of humane chances 
Q.4 and 
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and accidents doth happen ,unto thee ; ſo that 
thy mind (keeping her ſelf looſe and tree from 
all outward coincidental intanglements, always 
in a readineſs to depart) ſhall live by her 
{elf, and to her felf, doing that which is juſt, 
accepting whatſoever doth happen, and ſpeaking 
the truth always : If, I ſay, thou ſhalt ſeparate. 
from thy mind whatſoever by ſympathy might 
adhere unto it, and all time both paſt and future, 
and ſkalt make thy ſelf in all points and reſpects 
like unto Empedocles his | allegorical | Sphere, 
«/! round and. circular, &c. and (halt think of no 
longer life than that which is now preſent ; 


\Then ſhalt thou be truly able to paſs the re- 


mainder of thy days without troubles and diftra- 
Qions, nobly and generouſly diſpoſed, and in 
200d favour and correſpondency with that Spirit 


Which 1s within thee, 


11, 1 have often wondered, how it (hould 
come to pals , that every man loving himſelf 
beſt, ſhould more regard other mens opinions 
concernirg himſelf than his own, For if any 
God or grave Maſter ſtanding by, ſhould com- 
mand any of us to think nothing bh himſelf, bur 
what he ſhould preſently ſpeak - our 3 no man 
were able to endure it, though but for one day. 
Thus do we fear more what our-neighbours wall 
think of us, than what we our ſelves, 

IV. How comes it to paſs, that the gods ha- 
ving ordered all other things ſo well and fo loving» 
ly, ſhould be overſeen in this one onely thing, 
that whereas .there have been ſome. vely good 
men, that have made many covenants as it were 


.with God, and by many holy actions and out- 


ward 
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ward ſervices contiated a kind of familiarity 
with Him ; and 'theſe men when once they are 


dead, ſhould never. be * reſtored to life, bur be ex- * Gr. duds 


tinct for ever ? But this thou mayelſt de ſure of, 


char this (if it be ſo indeed ) would never J-* Sule 
bave; been ſo ordered by the gods, had it been g,acs- 
fit otherwiſe, For certainly it was pollible, had ya. 

it been more juſt ſo ; and -had it been according See note 
to Nature, the Nature of the Univerſe would & 1P®" 


eakily have born it. . But now becauſe it is not 
ſo , :( if ſo be; that ic be not ſo indeed, ) be 
therefore confident that it was not fit it ſhould 
be ſo, For thou ſeeſt thy ſelf, that now 
ſeeking after this matter, how freely thou 
doſt argue and contelt wih God, But were 
rot the gods both juſt and good in the high» 
eſt degree, thou durſt not thus reaſon with 
them, Now if juſt and good, it could not 
be that in the creation of the world, they 
ſhould either unjuſtly or unreaſonably overſee 
any thing. 

V. Uſe thy ſelf even unto thoſe things that 
thou doſt at firſt deſpair of, For the lett hand, 
we ſce, which for the moſt part liech idle, be- 
cauſe not uſed, yet doth it hold the bridle with 
more ſtrength than the right, becauſe it hath been 
uſed unto at. 

VI, Let theſe be the obje&s of thy ordina- 
nary -meditation ; to conſider, what manner of 
men both for ſoul and body we ought to be, 
wnenſoever death ſhall ſurpriſe us : the ſhort» 
neſs of this our mortal life : the immenſe vaſt- 
neſs of the time that hath been before, and 
will be after us; the fxailty of every worldly 
EE ts materi® 


* See 
Notes. 
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material objet : All theſe things to conſider, 
and behold clearly in themſelves, all diſguiſe- 
ment of external outfide being removed and ta- 
ken away. Again, to conſider the efficient cauſes 
of all things : the proper ends and references 
of all aFions : what pain is in it ſelf, what plea» 
ſare, what death, what fame or honour : how 
every man is the true and proper ground of his 
own reſt and tranquillity, and chat no man can 
cruly be hindered by any other ;-that all is but 
conceit and opinion. As for the uſe of thy Dog- 
yata, thou muſt carry thy ſelf in the practice 
of chem, rather like anto a Pancratiaſtes, [ or, 
one that at the ſame time fights and nrafler, 
wing both hands and feet, &e. ] than a Gladia- 
ror. For this, if he loſe his (word that he fights 
with, he is gone : whereas the other hath fill 
nis han{ free, which he may eafily turn and ma- 
nage at h's will, 

VII. All worldly things thou muſt behold and 
conſider, dividing them into matter, form and re» 
ference, [| or, their proper ends | 

VIII. How happy is man in this his power 
[ that bath Leen granted wnto him, } that he needs 
not doe any thing but what God ſhall approve, 
and that he may embrace contentedly whatſoe- 
ver God doth ſend unto him ? 

IX. * Whatſoever doth happen in the ordi- 
nary courſe and conſequence of natural events, 
neither myſt the gods, ( for it is not poll» 
ble that they either wictingly or unwirringly 
ſhould doe any thing amiſs 3 _) nor men be 
accuſed; for it is through ignorance, and 
therefore againſt their wills , that chey doe 
any 
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any ching amiſs. None then muſt be accuſed, 

X. How ridiculous and firange 1s he, that 
wonders at any thing that happens in this life in 
the ordinary courſe of nature ! 

XI. Either Fate, and that an abſolute ne- 
ceſfty, and unavoidable decreez or a placable 
and flexible Providence z or All 1s a mere cas 
ſual Confuſion, void of all order and govern- 
ment, If an abſolute and unavoidable Neceſ- 
ſity, why doſt thou reſiſt? If a placable and ex- 
orable Providence , make thy felf worthy of 
the divine help and affiſtance, If all be a mere 
Confuſion without any Moderator or Gover- 
nour , then haſt thou reaſon to congratulate 
thy ſelf, that in ſuch a general flood ot Confu- 
fron, thou thy ſelf haſt obtained a reaſonable 
Faculty, wheteby thou mayeſt govern thine 
own life and aRions. ' Bur if thou beeſt carri= 
ed away with the flood, it muſt be thy body 
pn or thy life, or ſome other thing that 
belongs unto them that is carried away ; thy 
mnd and underſtanding carnot. Or ſhould it 
be ſo, that the light of a candle indeed is ſtill 
bright and lighifome untill it be put out : and 
ſhoald Truth, and Righreonſneſs, and Tempe» 
rance ceaſe to ſhine in thee whileſt thou thy (elf 
haſt avy being ? 

XII, At the conceit and apprehenfion thac 
fuch and ſach a one hath finned, | thus reaſon 
with thy ſelf.) What do I know whether this 
be « fin indeed, as it ſeems to be?” But if it 
be, what do I know but thar he ' himſelf 
hath already condemned himſelf for it > And 
that is all one 2s if a man ſhould ſcratch 
a 
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and tears his own face, | an objeft of compaſſion 
rathe? than of anger. ] Again, that he that would 
not have a vicious man to (10, is like unto bim that 
would not have moiſture in the figg, nor Chil 
dren to weep, nor a horſe to neigh, nor any 
thing elſe that in the courſe of nature is neceſla+ 
ry. For what ſhall he doe that hath ſuch an 
habit ? If thou therefore beelt * powerfull and ele 


» quent, remedy it if thou canſt. 


XIIT. If it be not fitting, doe ic not. If it 
be not true, ſpeak it not. Ever maintain thine 
own purpoſe and reſolution free from all com- 
pulfion and neceſſity 3 and alwayes ſet the Uni- 
verſe before thine eyes. 

XIV, Of every thing that preſents it ſelf un» 
to thee, to confider what the true nature of it 
15, and to unfold it, as it were, by dividing it 
into that which is formal, that which is material, 
che crue uſe or end of it, and the juſt time that 
it 1s appointed to laſt, 

XV. It is high time for thee, to underſtand 
that there is ſomewhat in-thee better and more 
divine than eicher thy paſſions, or thy ſenſual 
appetites and affe&ions. What is now the ob- 
je& of my mind? is it fear, or ſuſpicion, or luſt, 
or any ſuch thing 2 To doe nothing raſbly 
without ſome certain end ; let that be thy firli 
care. The next, to have no other end than 
the common good. For, alas ! yet a little while, 
and thou art no more : no more will any, ei- 
ther of thoſe things that now thou ſeeſt, or 
of thoſe men that now are living, be any 
more, For all things are by nature appointed 
[ſoon ] to be changed, turned and poarngteſ 
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that other things might ſucceed in their room. 

XVI. {| Remember ] that all is but opinion, 
and all opinion depends of the mind. Take 
thine opinion away, and then as a Ship that hath 
ſtricken in within the arms and mouth of the har- 
bour, a preſent cans 5, all things ſafe and ſteady 3 
a Bay not capable of any ſtorms and tempeſt: : 
| as the Poet hath its | 

XVII. No operation whatſoever it be, cea- 
fing for a while, can be truly ſaid to ſuffer any 
evil, becauſe it is at an end. Neither can he 
that is the Author of that operation, for this 
very reſpe&, becauſe his operation is at an end, 
be ſaid to ſuffer any evil. Likewiſe then, neither 
can the whole body of all our aRions, ( which 
is our life, if in time it ceaſe, be ſaid to ſuffer 
any evil for this very reaſon, becauſe it is at 
an end: nor He truely be ſaid to 'haye been 
ill affefted, that did put a period to this 
ſeries of actions. Now this time or certain 
period depends of the determination of Na- 
tures ſometimes of particular nature, as when 
a man dieth old; Pur of nature in general, 
howeverz the parts whereof thus changing 
one after another, the whole world ftill con- 
tinues freſh and new, Now that is ever beſt 
and moſt ſeaſonable, which is for the good 
of the Whole. Thus it appears that death 
of it ſelf can neither be hurtfull to any in 
particular, becauſe jt is not a ſhamefull thing 
( for neither is it.z thing that depends of our 
own will, nor of it ſelf contrary to the common 
good : ) and generally, as it is both expedient and 
ſeaſonable to the Whole, that-in that A 
| mu 
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muſt needs be good. Tr is that alſo which is 
brought unto us by the order and appointment 
of the divine providence 3 ſo that he whoſe 
will and mind in theſe things runs along with 
the divine ordinance, and by this concurrence 
of his will and mind with the Divine provi- 
dence, is led and driven along as it were by 
God himſelf, may truly be termed and e 
ſteemed the ©zopigur& y or Divinely led and 
inſpireds 

XVIII. Theſe three things thou muſt al. 
ways have in a readineſs :. Firſt concerning 


thine own ations, whether thou doeft nothing 


either idlely, or otherwiſe than juſtice and e- 
quity do require : and concerning thoſe thingy 
that happen unto thee externally, that either 
they happen unto thee by chance, or by provi- 
dence 3 either of which to accuſe, is equally 
againſt reaſon, Secondly, what our bodies are 
ke unto | or, what are the beginnings of our 
bodies | whulelt yet rude and imperfect , untill 
they be animated ; and from their animation 
untill their expiration : of what things they are 
compounded, and into what things they ſhall 
be diflolved. Thirdly, {[ bows vain al! things 
will appear wnto thee | when, from on hizh 
as it were, looking down, thou ſhalt contem- 
plate all things upon Earjh , and the won» 
derfull mutability that they are ſubje& unto ; 
confidering withall both the immenſeneſs of 
that Aire and of that Heaven | or, the inf 
nite buth greatneſs and variety of things atreal 
«nd tbings celeſtial, ] that are round abaue it: 
and that as often as thou ſhalt behold them, 
thou 
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thou ſhalt Rill ſee the ſame z as the ſame thinge, 


ſo the ſame ſhortneſs of continuance of all 
thoſe things. And, behold, Theſe be the 
things that we are ſo proud and puffed up 
for. 

XIX. Caſt away from thee opinion, and 
thou art ſafe. And what is it that hinders 
thee from caſting of it away ? When thou art 
prieved at any thing, haſt thou forgotten that 
all things happen according to the Nature of 
the Univerſe 3 and that him only it concerns 
who is in fault 3 and moreover, that what is now 
done, is that which from ever hath been done in 
the world, and will ever be done, and is now 
done every where : how nearly all men are 
allied one to another by a kindred not of bloud, 
nor of ſeed, but of the ſame mind > Thou haſt 
alſo forgotten that every mans mind partakes 
of the Deity, and iſlueth from thence ; and 
that no man can properly call any thing his own, 
no not his child, nor his body, nor his life, for 
that they all proceed from that One [ who « the 
giver of all things : ] That all things are but opi- 
nion3 that no man lives properly, but that very 
inſtant of time which is now preſent 3 [ or, chat 


all life properly doth conſiſt in this preſent inſtant See B.II. 


of time, ſeparated from that which is either paſ# 0. XUl. 
or future 1 And therefore that no man { hen- 
ſoever be dieth ] can properly be ſaid to loſe any 
more than an inſtant of time, 

XX. Let thy thoughts ever run upon them, 
who once for ſome one thing or other were 
moved with extraordinary indignation z who 
were once in the higheſt pitch of either honour 
or 
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calamity, or mutual hatred and enmity or of 
any other fortane or condition whatſoever, Then 
conſider what's now become of all- thgſe things, 
All is turned to ſmoak ; all to aſhes, and a mere 
fable; and perchance not ſo much as a fa» 
ble. As alſo whatſoever 1s of this Nature, as 
Fabius Catulinus' in the field, Lucins Lupus, 
and Stertinins-#t- Baie, Tiberius at Capree, Ve» 
lus Rufus, and all ſach examples of vehement 
proſecution .in worldly matrers ; let theſe alſo 
run in thy mind at the ſame time 3 and how vile 
every objeft of ſuch earneſt and vebement pro 
ſecution is; and how much more agreeable to 
true Philoſophy it is, for a man to carry him- * 
ſelf in every matter that offers it ſelf, juſtly and 
moderately, as one that followeth the gods with 
all ſimplicity. For, for a man to be proud and 
high-conceited that he is not proud and bigh- 
conceited, is of all kind of pride and preſum- 
ption the moſt intolerable. 

XX1I. To them that ask& thee , Where haſt 
thou ſeen the gods, or how knoweſt thou' cer- 
tainly that there be gods, that thou art ſo'de« 
yout in their worſhip?” I anſwer firſt of all, 
thar even co the very eye they are in ſome man- 
ner viſible and apparent. Secondly, | neither 
have I ever ſeen mine own ſoul, and yer I reſpe& 
and honour it, So then for the gods, by the 
daily experience that I have of their power 
[ and providence towards my ſelf and others, | 
1 know certainly that they are, and therefore 
worſhip them. 

XXII. Herein doth conſiſt happineſs of life, 
for a man to know thronghly che true nature 
of 
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of every thing 3 What is the matter, and what 
is the form 'of 1t : With all his heart and foul, 
ever toudoe that Which is juſt, and ro-ſpeak the 
truth. What then remaineth, but enjoy thy 
life in a courſe and coherence of good aRions, 
ong upon -another 'immediately ſucceeding, and 
never interrupted , though tor never fo little 
a while ? 

XX1III. There is but one light of the Sun, 
though it be intercepred by walls and mountains, 
and other thouſand obje&ts, There- 1s but one 
common ſubltance of the whole World, though 


it beconcluded and reſtrained into ſeveral diffe- 


rent bodies; in number infinite. There is buc 
one common ſoul, though divided into innume- 
rable particular eſletces and natures. So is there 
but one common intelteual ſoul, though it ſeem 
to be divided. And as for all other parts of 
thoſe Generalls- which we have mentioned, as 
either ſenſitive ſouls or ſabje&s, theſe of them- 
ſelves ( as naturally irrational) have no common 


mutual reference one unto another, though many 


of them contain a Mind [or, Reaſonable Faculty ] 
in them, whereby they are ruled and governed 
[or, that hath poner and authority over thems | 
But - of every reaſonable mind this is the particu- 
lar nature, that it hath reference to whatſoever 
is. of her own kind, and defireth to. be united : 
neither can this common affection, or mutual uni- 
ty and correſpondency, be here intercepted or di- 
vided, or confined: to- particulars | as thoſe other 

comm things ares | | 
XXIV. What doft thou defire? :To live long. 
What ? To enjoy the: operations of a ſenſinve 
R ſoul, 
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foul,or of the apperitive Faculty ? or wouldſt thon 
grow, and then decreaſe again > Wouldſt thou 
long be able ro talk, to think and reaſon with 
thy ſelf > Which of all theſe ſeems unto thee 
a worthy object of thy defire > Now if of all 
theſe thou doſt find that they be but little worth 
ui themſelves, proceed on wnto the laſt, which 
is, In all things to follow God and;Reaſon. But 
for a man to grieve that by death he ſhall be de» 
prived of any of theſe things, 1s both againſt God 
and Reaſor. 

XXV, What a (mall portion of vaſt and in- 
finite eternity. it is, that 1s allowed unto every 
one of us, and how ſoon it vaniſheth into the 
general age of the world : of the common ſub« 
ſtance, and of the common ſoul alſo what a ſmall 
portion is allatied unto us! and in what a little 
Cod of the whole Earth { as it were ) it is that 
tho doft crawl. After thou: ſhalt 'rightly have 
conſidered theſe things with thy ſelf, phanſie not 
any thing elfe in the world any more to be of any 
weight and moment but this, 'to doe that only 
which thine own nature doth requires and ''to 
conform thy ſelf to that which the common Na- 
ture doth afford, 

-XX VI. What is the preſent eſtate of my un- 
derſtanding? For-hercin lieth all indeed. 'As 
for all other things, they are without the com- 
paſs of mine own will : and if without the com- 
paſs of my will, thenare they as dead things unto 
me, and as. it were mere. ſmoak. 

XXVII. Toftirre up a man to the contempt 
of- death,' this among other things is of good 
power and effcacy, that evenithey who eſteemed 

; pleaſure 
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pleaſure to be happineſs, and pain miſery , did 
nevertheleſs [ many of chem ] contemn death | as 
much as any. | And can death be terrible to him 
to whom that only ſeems good which [ in the 
ordinary courſe of nature | is ſeaſonable ? tohim, 
to whom, whether his actions be = or few, ſo 
they be all good, is all one; and who whether 
he behold the things of the world | being always 
the ſame | either for many years, or tor few years 
only, is altogether indifferent? O man! as a Ct- 
tizen thou halt lived and converſed in this great 
City [ the wor/d. | Whether juſt for ſo many years, 
or no, What is it unto thee 2 Thou haſt lived 
( thou wayelt be ſure) aslong as the Laws and 
Ocders of the City required ; which may be the 
common comfort of all, Why then ſhould it be 
grievous anto thee, if, nota Tyrant, nor an un- 
Juſt Judge, but the ſame nature that brought thee 
in,doth now fend thee out of the world? As if the 
Pretor ſhould fairly diſmiſs him from the ſcene 
[ or, fage ] whom he had taken into aa while, 
Oh, bur the play is not yet at an endz | or, T 
have not yet pronunced all the five parts : | there 
are but three As yet ated. Thou haſt well 
ſaid ; for in matter of life, three acts | or, parts] 
is the whole Play. Now to ſet a certain time to 
every mans aQing, belongs unto him only, who as 
firſt he was the cauſe of thy compoſition, fo 1s he 
now of thy diſſolution. As for thy ſelf, thou haſt 
todoe with neither, Goe thy ways then well plea- 
= and contented ; for ſo is He that diſmifſeth 
taec, 
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AH E inſcription of theſe Books 1s, 
M. Armovies Fo es $ayloy* which 
I verily believe to be Antoninus 
bis own z becaaſe both for pro- 
priety and obſcurity ſo ſatable to 
theſe his Books, For as no 0+ 
ther ticle could fit the ſubje& of theſe books bet- 
ter,if rightly underltoed ; fo is the obſcurity of it 
ſuch,that few [ think have penetrated into the true 
meaning of it, Not they, I believe, ( as that 
ancient Greek Author,whom Suidas doth allege) 
who expound it,7s ids 8is Najuyire much leſs they 
( 2s Xylander ands many others) who tranſlate 
if, De vita ſua. Canterus comes nearer : De officio 
fas. But, De ſeipſo ( as Xylancer himſelf in his 
firſt Edition had well rendered it,but ill expound- 
ed it, feuvita ſua : ) Or De ſe ; as my Father ( of 
bleſſed memory ) doth render it in divers places, 
R 3 19 
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1s both more literal, and more true by far. Now 
by 4a», you muſt know, the Stoicks underſtood 
F'yoov x, 78 Sypare, 2 mans reaſon or intellectual 
part, and his opinions, by which he did frame and 
order the courſe of his lite, Ofall other things 
whatſoever, they held, that they wete little or no- 
thing at allunto manz ( and therefore termed 
them «apes, Or, things indifferent : ) his mind 
and his opinions ( in their judgement, ) being che 
only thing that every man in himſelf could pro. 
perly call Himſelf. MnJtnels Sw 9% xonor, wir 
Emurere pure files da Sao iy par, Tevmg 
zey rm ihe kno, me. x) 25 23ers alxga's Nnghas 
mie, Never either commend or diſcommend 
any man for ordinary common things, ( which men 
uſually are either commended or diſcommended 
for : ) but only for his dogmata, Or, rertain Tenets 
in points of life and practice. For zbty only are 
that which every man may truly accitlgt bis rnngand 
that only which can make aQions either ſhame#4ll or 
praiſewortby, See Antoninus himſelf Book VIIT, 
Number ( as for the eaſe and convemence of the 
Reader we have divided him) XXXVIII. And 
again B, X.n, XXXVIII. XII. 2, 26, See 
Plato himſelf at large in his Alcibiades, &c. and 
out of him Iamblichus in his Protrepticks, and 
Falian the Apoſtate in his 24 Ocation, - Apuleius 
de Deo Socr, Si cotidiana eorum era diſpungasy 
invenies in rationibus multa prodige profuſay & 1n 
Semet aihil, In ſui dico Demonis cultume 1 
#bou ſhalt run over their ordinary expenſes ( (ait 
he ) bow ſhalt find tbat upon many other occaſions 
they have been very prodigat and exceſſive ; but up» 
on Themſelves at litt/c or no coſt at all, _= 
Ipetr 
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thelr own Demon| Or, Spirit : See note 8. upon 
Book II. ] / mean, &c, So much upon the title 
of this Book was by me written at the firſt, when 
I firſt ſet out this tranſlation of Antoninus, a+ d, 
1634. and 1635+ Eight years after, to Wity 4» 
d. 1645, Idid ſet him out in Greek and Latin, 
with larger and more elaborate Notes and ani= 
madverſfions, as it became me, having now to doe 
with all the learned of Europe, to whom I was 
accountable for whac I had done, being the firſt 
man( fince the maryzwofe of good learning and 
licerature : «b/it invidia verbo b, that had taken 
upon me pablickly, ro make this divine work of 
the belt and moſt learned of all the Emperours 
that ever were, intelligible and uſefull : as in the 
Prefaces, both Latin and Engliſh, hath been more 
largely diſcourſed, In thoſe Latin notes defore 
mentioned, I have largely diſputed and proved, 
that the true and exact interpretation of this title, 
Eig $448, is, Of himſelf, and to bimſelf : neucher 
do1I ſee, or much tear, what can be oppoſed a- 
2ainſt itby any man. But it 1s very ftrange tome, 
and ſuch kind'of dealing as I have not knowa be- 
fore,that ſome that have ſet out this author ſfince,in 
Greek and Latin with Commentaries ; though 
they take very good notice of my Engliſh tranſla» 
tion (the firſt edicion of it)and of the Notes there; 
yet they take no notice at all ( nor once mention 
It, that I know of,) of the Latinznor of thoſe more 
elaborate Notes and animadverfions we ſpake of. 
I am ſure, they could not ſay they had never feen 
it, ( a thiog very improbable, however : ) who 
have ſaid and acknowledged, they had it in their 
fiadie ever fince it came out. Ibeſeech theJRea- 
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der {if ſo far impartial) to reade and ponder what 
1s Written by me, in thoſe Latin Notes, upon this 
Title ; and what is ſet ont by them,ſo many years 
after, upon the ſame. For my part,though I ne- 
yer thought my ſelf worthy 4 half the thanks 
(and praiſes, I might adde) which I have received 
from all parts, for what I have done upon this 
author ; not to ſpeak of great preferment of- 
fered me beyond che Seas, for it: nor, yet, can 
modeſtly entertain ſo great an opinion of my ſelf : 
Yet I muſt ſay, and acknowledge,that fince I have 
heard of the endeayours of many to cry down 
what, I believe, they never read, or underſtood : 
( but this is ir, not to be of thz faction : ) Iam 
now forced to think much better of it, and to ap- 
plaud my ſelf more than ever I did before, Tt 
was never my intention to write Commentaries 
( though I do not except again{t them that have 
done it 5 but rather think them worthy of many 
thanks, fince there be that need ard like ſuch, ) 
upon the book 3 and I have given my reaſon'in my 
Litih Notes, p. Io. and 11, upon thoſe words 
there, wr: oeanavi, &, I wiſh] may live and 
have an opportunitie to ſet out my Latin Notes, 
with ſome additions, which may be of ſome con- 
ſequence to the book, and the right underſtanding 
ot it, in divets places, 


T1. Both to frequent publick Schools. ] 7 wines 
Munic; haruBes porno, rendred by Xylandery ue 
ne in publicos Iudos commearem, fed, &c. Which by 
the plain and evident teſtimony of ancient 
Writers wall appear moſt falſe, Witneſs the 
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ancient Author cited by Suidas, who ſpeaking 
of Antoninus, dxegams #8 x} nur jerouer@, vor- 
2yy dhixuos x EbEre in Buwrigg Qiomnps tn avtys Pu- 
png ( (aith he with great admiration : ) Snwfor 
"evTyp x, eurfY ini Yegis: And that he did (o to 
his dying day appeareth by that which fol- 
loweth in the ſame writer. 7 antam in co ſfudium 
Philoſopbie fait ( they are the words of Julius 
Capitolinus in his life s ) at adſcitze jam inIm- 
feratoriam dignitatem y tamen 4 domum Apollonis 
diſcendi cauſa vinires, Andivit & Sextum Che> 
ronenſem, &c. And again, Stauduit (f Furi, au- 
diens L. Valuſi 1s, ce Frequentavit Of decla- 
wmatorum Scholas publicas, &ce Somuch I think 
will (uftce, to make any man conteſs that it mult 
be written, as I have interpreted ir, not > w#, 
but 76 we 6s Iworiaty &C. Or Without any pro» 
noun ( if any man had rather have it ſo, becauſe it 
is omitted in moſt places,though exprefled in ſome 
towards the end,) 73 &s Jy. &cs 


2, Not eaſily to belirus thoſe things which 
are commonly, &c, | The words are, v 73 4m 
swakdy ( &m5muy in the ſecond edicion 2 ) mis vas 
9% Treat var, &c, Xylander in his tranſla- 
tion corrects ity «mmmnmy* Which 1s very pro- 
bable.Suidas cites it,6#;yny, which I cannot al- 
rogether reject, becauſe emo and inionivery 
are words that Antoninus doth often uſe, and 
to this purpoſe : as where he ſayeth, aes x 
pans dv ms empencr, Uno dns nr. But in 
this ſenſe 1 muſt confeſs, it ſhould rather have 
been, emsenuv mei ay wiewr, However, that 
Antoninus by theſe words doch underſtand the 
2 og eee TS. 
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Chriſtians, I think probable for theſe reaſons, 
Firſt, becauſe ( as appeareth by the ancients ) 
Chriſtians were ordinarily accounted by the Hea- 
thens, and Chriſt himſelf held by them to have 
been a great Magician, Secondly, that the Hea- 
thens themſelves, not only upon ocher occaſions, 
but eſpecialy for Dzmoniacks, and ſuch as were 
pollefied, made often uſe of Chriſtians, appearerh 
by more than one paſſage of Tertullian ; and in 
particular, how Lucilla, daughter to this Anto= 
pints, infeſted with the Devil, was cured by one 
Abertius, Biſhop of Hieropolis, may be ſeen by 
the a&ts and parciculars of it yet extant, Whe- 
ther alſo thoſe laws of Antoninus, made againſt 
them, qui ſub obtentu & monitu deorum quedam wel 
renunciant vel jaitant, wel ſcientes effingunt, quo 
lives hominum animl ſuperſtitione Numins terrean= 
tur, mentioned by Ulpianus and Modeſtinns,were 
made againſt Chriſtians, as ſome are of opinion, I 
will not determine. Novwif ſo be that Antonis 
nus doth here intend the Chriſtians, I do not ſee, 
how he could altogether diſcredit the truth of 
their ſtrange and miraculous operations : eſpeci» 
ally if we give credit to thoſe as extant,not as 
yet,that I know of, queſtioned by any : and if he 
did not intend them particularly,(which I confeſs 
is nor neceſſary that we ſhould believe 3 ) then 
that in general he ſhould diſcredit all ſach vpera- 
tions as were accounted miraculous and ſuperna- 
tutural, is much leſs credible z whenas ( beſides 
many good reaſons that might be given co the con- 
trary, ) the Chriſtians themſelves ( as Athenago- 
ras wh? then lived) did not deny ,but that ſtrange 
things in that kind were done and brought to paſs 
am ong 
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among the very Hcathens, T3 48d) a7! mas x; me 
AHS x t9yy yiredut mas, 77 oourn Edo Ui, 
&” mudis drmign*. That in ſome certain places 
and towns of ſeveral nations (ome oper ations (or, 
wonderfull effetts )) are brought to Paſs in the name 
of [dals, 1s not by 4 denied : faith he in his Apo- 
logic» I fay therefore, except we much reſtrain 
Antonious his werds,of ſuch and ſuchimpoſtours, 
and of ſuch and ſuch wonders z I do not ſee how 
he could profeſs that hz did 2154 but GHrgjons 
well he might; that is, firſt with beſt diſcretion 
and dilige:1ce examine things before he hid believe 
them : and then, in caſe the cruth did appear, yet 
not as one of che filly multitade, to tand amazed 
with a ſuperſtitious kind of aſtoniſhment, but as 
a wiſe man to conſider of the cauſes and poſſibi- 
lity of all ſuch whether only ſeeming, becauſe 
ſecret z ortruly and really ſupernatural events 
and operations, For theſe reaſons I conceive it 
ſhould have been either 3 &raznuy oe} of a539 
#6 or, he did conſider of them with diſcretion : or, 
Tn  6Hrgamuy mars M39 atleaſt 3 thathe gave no 
great heed unto ſuch things ; rather than lo abſo-+ 
lutely mn &momuwiy, that be did not Le/iev?, But I de- 
termine it not, Allthis while, though my mat- 
ter did in a manngr lead me unto it, have I for- 
born to mention thac great wonder, which in the 
days, and in the very preſence of this Antoninus, 
happened in his warres of Germany, when God at 
the ſame time by a miraculous rain from Heaven, 
both revived the Romans, which were now at the 
laſt caſt, having loft already many of their number, 
which periſhed for want of water ; and overthrew 
their enemies in the height of cheir greateſt hopes 
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and ſecurity : acknowleded by all generally, as 
well Heatheas as Chriſtians, miraculous z but by 
the Heathens aſcribed, by ſome .of them, to God 
immediately, by others, to art Magick ; and by 
the Chriſtians, both Fathers and Hiſtorians, to 
the Name of Chriſt, at the Interceſſion of ſome 
Chriſtian Souldiers of the Army. Before I 
would ground any thing upon this tory, I mult 
firlt profeſs my mind concerning ſome circume 
ſtances of it, wherein I may perchance be found 
to differ from others 3 and that I would be loth 
to doe but upon very good grounds, which would 
require a large diſcourſe 3 and therefore it is that 
I have declined it, I will only tell you (becauſe 
it may concern Antoninus, that you know it, _) 
what learned men have judged of thoſe letters, 
which in theſe days goe under Antoninus his 
name written by him to the Senate about this 
matter ( produced by Baron. and others ;) which 
15, that they are either /uppoſititie, ant /altem inter= 
polate, Capp. Hiſt, Ectlel, p. 42. See Scaliger 
upon Euſedius ; and Salmafius in Avg. Hiſt. ſcri= 
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Z- Not to keep coturnices| ws 3grprewety, How 
marvellouſly and even madly ſome men were wont. 
to affect ſuch things, may appear by the compoſi» 
tion of the word ipwy9uarie, which among other 
examples of the like compoſition, as prauwparias 
&c, is {et down by Athenzus lib. 11. 


4- I did write Dialogues in my youth ] in imita- 
tion of Plato and others : to good purpoſe, as An- 
toninus did it 3 but not as many others,who took a 
pride 
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pride in it, and thought themſelves fine fellows 
for'its 33 mws Nanriyes awnmwu* Behold bow 
bravely I can write Dialogues : ſaith a vainglorious 
Stoick, Arr, lid. 2. cap. 1. The next words may 
- chromm.ry with thoſe of Capitolinus in this 

mperour's life : Duodecimum annum ingre)] #4 
habitum philoſophi ſumſit, & deinceps tolerantiam, 
cum ſtuderet in pallics & bumi cubaret : vix autem 
matre agent? inſtrato peilibus leiulo accubaret-T hus 
may many other places be compared with the like 
either of Capitolipus, or others that have written 
his life, or, of him, which will be no great labour 
for any to doe, that defires to nnderſtand this 
book, and would be too tedious for me to under» 
take : which Idefire the reader to take notice of. 


5. That I did ntter affelt by way of Pavatio 
7 par TonanT; Thy > 0xumur, Bec. Ofthis kin 
of vanity ſee Epietus in Arrijanvs at large lib.6. 
Cap. 12. me} aoxiowws Sen, CP. XV. Stulta oft, mi 
Lneili, & minime cenveniens literatoviro occupatio 
exercendi lacerios  &c. 


6. Epilletw his Hypomnemata]] colleQed and 
ſer out by Arrianus his Scholar, and ſo called and 
intitled by Arrianus himſelf, in his preface before 
the ſaid books : 2s learned Maſter Patrick 
Youre, the worthy keeper of the King's Library, 
and my kind friend, had noted in the Margine of 
that Antoninus which hedid lend me. 


k 7: A man not ſabjeft to be vexed | Antoninus 
his words are, x 79 i mais $Zuy10%01 pad duoyapay- 
mx&v, 


Fo 
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Muy. x, 13 idly drypway cap? Wray 7 Lnviy ng* 
Aav ys per Thy pe THe ar L, Tit) erty tar to es 
T0 mipad)d va mo Sroginaatrt® of 76 vattTy mos Diary 
Bavery wit Divers 1elerrts os pikoy, pore SEATS har 
Ns Tagn, re avarires opaniurorm. Xylan- 
der tranſlates them, 7 »m etiam nt in pertipiends 
difirina me-non mor»{um preberem, ſed circnmfpite- 
rem de homine qui palam experieneram, & in Fra 
dendss ſcientics facultatem mmnimum ſuvrun bout 
rum putarets preterea modum beneficia ( ut 1s vis 
dentwr ) ab amicis accipiendi, ne vel accepta ea nls 
viliores redderent, vel © co The reaſon of that limi- 
tation, mas Adutoxs( a5 commonly they art accounted, 

added by Antoninus tothe 'word rerms, is," bes 
cauſe that favowrs and conrre/ies may be thonghe 2 
thing arbitrary, which either to perform or to 0- 
mit wholly depends of our owa good will. and 
diſcretion ; \Whereas all polſible.good turns: and 
good offices of -what kind or -egent ſoever ; that 
one man can perform unto another, are, by Anto» 
nznus his pluloſaphy, mere duties of nature and 
right reaſon : which all mgn, as men, are equally 
obliged unto. So afterwards ufing the word mes 
of things external and worldy againſt the preciſe 
decrees of the Stoicks, he reſtrains it likewiſe 
With a tons, mis drkous muads* bonours and dige 
nities, as commoply they are accounted, bes 


8. Nv to be offended with 1dints, wor unſeaſona- 
bly ts ſet | 3 £rwemiiy Tov ira, x 73 <2wpyrey 
Ta voi ar,* There was not any thing more or- 
dinary with their vainglorious af:ed Stoicks, 
than in all places 1d upon all 'occahons , ſexypey: 
care Thiizematn, To bs ever talking and dif 
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pativg about their Theorems and proper Tenets: 
ſo that this very word Theoremara became almoſt 
infamous, through their abuſe and vanity. To re- 
preſs this abuſe the learned Stoicks, who are yer 
extant,have many caveats and ſerious admomitions, 
But moſt pertinent here are Epictetus his words 
cap. 68, ml Adder 73 mu &@f idarrars ofes off Stan 
enuarwry Which he repeats in the very next chapter 
alſo. mas and vez are words fo frequent and 
ordinary, in the writings of the Stoicks, appro- 
priated by them to them, that they called 74jors, 
or wor/d/y men, as creatures that in very deed ſee 
nothing as it is, nor know the true nature of any 
thing, but are altogether led by phanſies and 0- 
pinions 3 that I ſhall not nee1 to produce any 
examples. Now for the word 4Swenny, that I 
offer xt no violence to tranſlate it asT do, may 
appear by this paſlage of Djog. Laertins , who 
writes that the Stoicks called vertues ſome 
Oewpn wamngs, mas Lvons Thw oimow ts Hopes, 
and ſome agwpnres , #7 wh Ty voy ovyrdladions, 
&c. Ifthis woyld not ſerve, with little alterati- 
on it might have been read to the ſame purpoſe 
Twv id\omar, Toy dWupimey, Toy wopivars For in 
the Stoicks language oi iNo-my, 0 a Srwgymy ( taken 
in another ſence ) and ei 0j54oo: are all one thing 3 
as I could eafily have ſhewed. 


9, Who are commonly called wi rare) Suu | His 
meaning by theſe words I take to be no other, 
than, That many Great men ( partly becauſe they 
think ic becomes not their gravity ſo well to take 
any thing much tq heart, and partly for other rea- 


ſons, ealie to be guefled at by them that are ac- 
X quainted 
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quainted with ancient hiſtories ;) are not cont- 
monly ſo tender-hearted. Some ſuch thing it 
Was that Antoninus Pius alluded nnto, when in 
excuſe of this our Antoninus his (as it was thought 
by others ) unſecmly lamentation for the death of 
his Foſter-father, he aſed theſe words : Permitti- 
te illi ut homo fit, neque enim vel Philoſophia, wel 
Imperium collit affeivs., And whereas I render 
the words before, ( «ie 1 wear Packavie, &c.) 
the ſtate of 4 tyrannow King : it may be the 
words import no more than what I find recor- 
ded by the Hiſtorians, that when Antoninus firſt 
came to the Empire, he diſputed among bus friends, 
guns mala in ſe contineret Imperium. The word ade 
*pi, ſome lines after, I might have tranſlated, I 
know, more literally ; eſpecially thoſe Words of 
Capitolinus being confidered, cum popmlo » on ali- 
ter egity quam eſt aflum ſub civitate libers. But 
then would it have been taken by many | of 
the Valgar quite contrary to Antoninus his 
meaning : whoſe meaning we may beſt know 
dy his form of Government, which he never went 
about to acer, that I know of. Fins juſti impe- 
744, (to uſe Amm; Marcellinus his words ) ut [a- 
Fientes dicent, mtilitas obediaiitines eſtimatur & ſa- 
luz. He might alſo allade perchance to that 
wdbIpie that he ſpeaketh of lib, IX. n, 4o. and n, 
5. of this firſt book, And the rather, becauſe I 
find there wasa report among the people concer- 
ning this Emperours quod populwm ſablatis volupta= 
tibzu vellet copere ad philoſuphiam, Jul. Capitol, 
in bvs life, 


Io, FromiC/audiu Maxim | It is printed, 
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mudunne Maki, &c.whereas inall the other ex+ 
amples from the beginning to the end, it is con» 
ſitantly meg. as mugd Ty mHTTYS, 223 AlTyVITE, mA) 
Pegixe,&c.But that here alſo it muſt of neceſſity be 
ſo,may be colle&ed by theſe words following ſome 
few lines after, x} mlyms avT@mmawey, Kc Which 
words if you refer to m2#%anns, you cannot poſ- 
fibly make any fenſe of, But 1f unto meg, it will 
be here, as inother places, where chis 22 mult 
be paraphraſed, not only, / have /earned from, but 
alſo, [have obſerved in ; as in the example imme- 
diately before, mes 73 4Jage ws Egrviige, x, > ja 
NIL 50547145 789 giAvs avs, &C It was Written 
it ſeems mz2g\ xa, Matius, &c. which was turned 
into m2gxanms. That this Muximas's forename 
Was Clandims, we learn by the Hiſtorians, Ct- 
pitolinus 53 Audivit & Sextum Cheronenſem, Plu» 
rtarchi neprem, Tunium Ruſticum, Clandium Ma 
ximum & Cinnanm Catulun, Stovicos 

Hence therefore may their error be clearly re- 
fated (in'which I wonder ſo many great men have 
been ) who confound this Clandins Maxim: 
with that other Jaximu Tyrius, mentioned 
by Euſebins, whoſe works ( or partof them at 
leaſt )are yet extant ; whenas beſides the diffe- 
rence of the Names , this alſo thould have 
moved them to be of another mind, that the one 
was a profeft Stoick, and the other a Platonicks 
As for Enſebiug therefore, who may ſeem to 
have been in the ſame error, and indeed to 
have led others into it, his Greek words are 
miſcited and miſtaken, ( though the miſtake be 
ancient it ſeems z ) and muſt of neceſſity be cor- 


reed by the Latin, as they are yet remaining mn 
$ beſt 
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beſt Edicions, being of $, Ferom's interpretation. 


He. And patient bearing of others] inthe Greek 
To Curynav axgifs iy mis ovufeniosyu; Hpover, dM" 
4 70 negamoy 5 iett rus apricils nals wer walegts pave 
moles, which words do not welt hang together, 
as any man may ſee» My Father in his Notes 
upon Jul. Capitol. cites this place, and writes it 
thus : ax # To, Tlegamiry ms apeurns, &c, Which 
may very well be, if you conceive thoſe words, 
Tlegemign ms iptVras, apr, SC, ( as it ſeems my Fa- 
ther would have it,) not as Antoninus own words, 
but as taken by him from ſame other, and here 
applyed; as indeed he doth often; and ſo here 
perchance» Otherwiſe, I ſhould like better, that 
the words were thus read, x 6Þforey dx, Ov 
ee9emicy mas psurngy BC Which I have followed in 
my trar.ſlation. 


12. And kept an account of the common expences | 
xz T#pu6u7IKGY Tas Nopnyics, x Vanluener mw 6H os 
musmuy Tdyor ugmumeou Capitolinus in his life, 
Rationes omnium provinciarum apprime ſcivit, & 
veltigalium, &c.This book of accounts was called 
Rationarium [mperii: and it was kept very ſtrictly 
by many Emperours, but not (o trifily by any as 
by this Antoninus; who therefore was called by 
ſome in ſcorn wwwyengicns, as Xiphilinus recor- 
deth, and is here intimated by our Antoninus ; 
who toucheth upon it again, B. 6. n. XXVIII, 
See- alſo Julian in his Ceſare, But 2s patient as 
he was, I doubt much where he would have born 
with any man, that ſhould have reported that of 
him which Xylander (not Antoninus,) doth we. 
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'who tranſlates this- paſſage, Sump: ns. procurabat, 
neque detrefiabat de itt rebus canſam dicere - which 
is little berter than of a meek and patient prince, 
to make him an obnoxious ſubjeR. - Now ifthe 
word ww@& be not found in other Greek authors 
in this very ſenſe, yet is it 4 moſt proper word for 
Antoninus his purpoſe. For what 1s & pro- 
petly, but rigor ? and rigor Was the word that was 
then uſed among the Latins upon this occaſion. 
So Valerianus in his Epiſtle written in the behaſf 
of Anrelianus, Vellem 4 ( faith he) finga/ls de 
votiſſamis Reipub. viris malts majora deferre con- 
pendia—ſed facit rigor publicus ut actipere de pro> 
vinciarum oblationibus #itra ordinis ſai pradum nt- 
m0 plus poſſit s &c. Flav. Vopiſcus, it the life of 
Aurelianus the Emperour, | 


I 3. That be never was commended by any man | 
mul dy me imiy pare in ogicns, wire in 104= 
vc v8grdxACy wire 37 9 raginds, 41 In dvig minus 
e@+, &c. The Greek words may be interpreted, 
either thathe never fo commended othets, ot» (as 
we have rendred it, ) thac he never was by others 
fo commended himſelf. For both interpretations, 
ptobable reaſons may be given, As for the firſt, 
That ſuch a man as Anto:mas was, ſhould not be 
commended by any, for any officious obſequio 
»n,{hould be no wonder, a man would think, bat 
rather a wonder if he ſhould. Neither do'theſe 
other tithes of ovgrgis or 49nequr ſute fo well with 
the perſort of a Prince, that the omiſfion of them 
ſhould be noted and recorded as 4 marrer obſer= 
vable. But that (0 ingenuous a man as Antoni- 


nus was, ſhoutd never commend in any other 
S 3 thoſe 
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thoſe ſaid parts and faculties mentioned, is not in 
any mans judgement, I think, without - ſome 
wonder 3 and in the judgement of a Scoick, muſt 
needs be very commendable': out of the School 
of which S:& proceeded this decree,Mn1mere no 
Tov xotvay wit erayerre win im, Oc Never ci- 
ther commend or diſcommend any man for any thing 
that i common and popular,'but only for bis Dog» 
mata or certain T enets in print of life and prattice 5 
for they only are that which every man may truly ac> 
count his own,and that only nhich can make our ati» 
ons either ſhawefull or praiſe-worthy : as by Epicte» 
tus in Arrianus you ſhall find more than once 
expreſſed, But now on the other fide, that 
which Antoninus not many lines after doth adde 
of his Father's care, thatall in any porieſſion (as 
Ocatours by name ) excellent , might according 
to their deſert be reputed and reſpeRed ir the 
world 3 and that which in the ſixth book he doth 
. more clearly ſet down of the ſame among other 
things, that he was not Sopbiſftes ; doth as preg- 
nantly croſs and overthrow thac former interpre- 
tation, Neither is itneceſſary, that what is here 
ſaid of Pizs,muſt be underſtood of him when Em- 
perour ; Which he was not till the year of his life 
53-or thereabouts. And as for thoſe other com- 
mendations of Sophiſta and Scho/aſticus ( Wordsy 
then, of the ſame or little different 6gnificati- 
on) they were generally then, and - many years 
after, titles of that high credit and eſteem, that the 
oreateſi that were, as they diſdained not the pra» 
tice, (0 they were for the moſt part very ambiti- 
ous of the, Name, Sen. ep. 88. Aagno impendio 
lemporum, magna alienarum aurium moleſtidelauda- 

tis 
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tio hac conſtat,O kominem literatun!Simus bee ti- 
tulo ruſticiore contenti,O virum bonum1That inter- 
pretation of the word Gagrara® _—_ bxojands I 
ſuppoſe to be but an illiterate,though literal g/oſ- 
ſema,from the margin crept intothe Text:)an offi= 
cious obſequious man, 1 have colle&ed from the uſe 
of, che words vernilitas and verniliter, for dfiorere 
and :xoaerxas, &c,which I have found in Horace, 
Seneca and others. But a better interpreter of An- 
toninus his mind ( though he was before him ) we 
cannot deſire than EpiQtetue, who , it I miſtake 
not much, what ours intended by the word wprd- 
xaG:,doch more plainly expreſs by nJVs ais evo, 
a man of a ſweer and pleaſing converſation: dy whom 
alſo, both how ambitious men were generally of 
this commendation, and how incompatible 4 as it 
was uſed, ) the Stoicks eſteemed it with true ver« 
tae, we may further learn 3 # 5Þ xprazcy 13 alyccors 
61164 x, x40 wor Ty &miy mvegnkus dflgans) does ml rem 
8, &Cc.For if of the two(ſaith he)cbon badf# rather 
be a true modeſt prave man, than bear thy ſelf thus 
commended, O 4 a loving ſneet man this is ! then 
away with theſe,&c.nfh un dgbon, mim Kc.But if 
otherwiſe, &c.Arrianus lib.4.cap. 2-&& ouotepggte 


I4. Having 4 refpe unto men only 4s men ]JIn 
the Greek 13 tapger. x;  wuerynuirey by 74 2100107 
emmnian, x, mis mums dr9pe mus, ors aindi 
Tn. Nov meayfira Julbprsl Gr, © wejs mh Gin 
mis ae; 260 wWitier, Which I think ſhould be 
read , x mis mums mls drSpans, 
&C. aegy Fivas (cil. or, for NAguar, NSpazeTeo. I 
read it, mis drIfwnus , becauſe this N ( eve 
«mn N mn Joy, &c. ) muſt needs have 

$3 rete- 
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reference to fome former teafon, © Now that mis 
d19yw ms ig a very good reaſons theſe other paſ- 
ſages of Antaninus may declare. Lib. 8. n. XXII. 
Tyd500 1; T9 w7' drVfa my timuier arapiger, 
Shak I doe it ? yes 5 Inill : and the end of my aGtion 
ſhall be, to doe grad unto men + chat is,and my com- 
fort (hall beg that I doe itforthe gaod and bene- 
fir of men. And in the ninth Bookn, XLIII. 7 53 


@Atoy iAes £0 muiious dvOpony ; un dfprct oats &Ce. 


T hou haſt done a good turn t#'a man : what wouldeſF 
thou more? "is not this ſufficient * muſt thou alſo 
for 4 thing done according ro thy nature be renar» 
ded ? Manyocher like wm there ' be. And 
here I thipk it Will-not be unſeaſonable to noce, 
that he that reads the writings of the Stoicks, muſt 
not always toopreciſely ftand upon the ordinary 
aſe and  corftrudtion of words, For beſides 
that they were miri verboruws opifices, ( as Cicero 
ſomewhere ſpeaketh of them) and coyners of new 
words (in this little book you may obſerve man 
words not any where elſe to be read that 1 wand 
their Maſter Chryſippus had taught them ( as 4s 
recorded by Plutarc. ) not to think much 1f at 
apy time they commirred eicher mids d-zpeics x} 
benlers, 3 m1 Ale onnonuculs, iy tis amet av 
eayvyIuuor Ws In even ſuch ſoleciſms which 
moſt ethers would be aſhaned of, For one thing I 
cannot but highly commend them, that they 
would expreſs their thoughts, though commonly 
with words very proper and -{ignificant, yet 
in a ſtyle ſo free from all affeRation- or curiahitic 
( ſucbas is this of our Antoninus, that of Epicte- 
tus and ſome others ) as cometh next to the fim» 
plicity of the bolyScriptures, 

I5e His 
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15. His bomely countrey apparel! ] The Greek 
words, as they are printed, are, 4 Sd Aupix mat, 
dydyeou, Sad 76 197 $mu/>4ac, 3 wy of AarsBig T% 
mild. Tip wavy &@ Teoxaus Tewlry os iypn- 
our, x, ms &niiT@&Tega@&. Two learned men 
have had already to doe with this place , and ſe- 
veral ways have gone about to corre& it z as may 
be ſeen in their Notes and Comments upon the 
Anguſte Hiſtorie ſcriptores. 1 may not interpoſe 
my ſelf as a Judge berween them, tor many rea- 
ſons ; neither indeed do I ſee reaſon enough yer 
incheir interpretations, that I can warrant either 
tobe true. And therefore though I have travſla- 
ted chem, yet I warrantnothing here, but rather 
defire the reader to read them, and uſe his own 
Judgement : and to remember withall that An- 
toninus Wrote not theſe things unto others, but to 
himſelf: So that it can be no wonder if in ſuch 

aſlages concerning things ſo private he cannot 

e underſtood by us ſo long after, though he might 
very well underſtand himſelf, and perchance be 
underſtood by them that lived in thoſe daies, and 
knew both him and thoſe that are. mentioned by 
him familiarly. 


16." To live in the Court nithout either guards 
or followers | wire Dpupopnozay xpnLer, pins hay 
onuuudby, wire Maumiier x, drfeuzrray ruarN mov, 
x) 7% 6s x5  Lipfius in his Comments upon 
Tacitus takes it for granted, that this place muſt 
needs be underſtood of thoſe things which were 
properly called mt vuCora, or, Inſignis Imperii. 
Indeed ns foyguvpipnoxs, I confeſs, or oi yvgbeyr, 1s 
commonly the firlt that is reckoned among theſe 

S 4 partl- 
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particulars ; and yet the words are not ſo proper 
toexpreſs the Royal guard,but they are ſometimes 
uſed of any troop or company; that either 1n.du- 
ty, g00d wall, orreſpe&t, attend any one, though 
he” be neither King nor Prince. - As for the 
words i725 onnrad es, Or rather owuural, (tranſs 
lated by Lipfius, in/ignes veſtes, purpuraque ) they 
contain no more than extraordinary apparel IN'ge- 
neral; -or that which the Launes called veſt; 
clavite 4 Of which there were many kinds. All 
the queſtion is, by aapmides and &1dyial]es. What 
is to be underſtood, By aapnrilts that mvp. or 
fire ( faith Lipfius ) which Herodian teltift- 
eth was Wont ..in his time 'to be carried be- 
fore the Emperour, as [nſgne Jajeſtatis. A 
ſtrange thing to. me it is, 1f this: 7g were a aapms 
indeed, that Herodian making mention of it ſo 
often as he doth (four ſeveral times at the leaſt ) 
thonld never call: 1t; aaprds, but always 7d mip. 
But if this were granted of ae; what are theſe 
erifkudyrss that Antoninus ſpeaks of here? doth 
any other Author mention avy ſuch thing among 
the /n/ipnia Tmiperii? That indeed the ancient 
Romans had their exbicalares imagines ( as is ob- 
ſerved by my Father upon Suetonius, ) and 
that the latter Emperours of Rome did keep a 
Fortunam Auream in their bed-chambers as Jn. 
friene Imperiiz I-know,” Ot theſe 1 am ſure theſe 
arſpdrres here mentionedearinotbe underitood, 
and Lipfius tells us nothing of them at all, norany 
other that Iknaw. For my partyI'much inclineto 
think, that Anton. doth narheze ſpeak of thoſe: Ju- 
gnia particularly, but that he doth ioftance in 
[ 


ele particulats, as particulars of worldly _ 
an 
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and magvificence-in general :; which he himſelf 
by thoſe words { x} 7% +40%s ure) doth ſeem to 
intumate, Now among thoſe many deſcripti- 
ons of great worldly pomp and magmificence that 
have been made by ancient authors, there is not 
any that hath been more taken norice of ( imita- 
ed fince by others, and among others by Virgil 
himſelf in his Ca/ex, ) than that of Lucretius, in 
tus ſecond Book, the very beginning whereof is, 


- Si non area ſunt Juvenum Simulachra per edes, 
Lampadas igniferas manibws retinentia dextris, 
: Lumina nofiarnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur, &c. 


And yet long before Lucretius, had a greater 
Poer, even Homer the Poet of Poets, uſed the - 
ſame expreſſion, whom Lucretias herein doth 
ſeem rather to tranſlate than imitate : for as their 
ſenſe, ſo their words are the (ame without any 
difference, but of th language. Homer's words in 
the deſcriprion of Alcinous his Palace are theſe ; 


Xevarier ' deg xipor by Sus roy FH Bopwr 
"Emony aitoutra; Suidss ward any Torres, 
Safror]ss wirlay ngms hd pars Sarruuorion, 


- Where though there could be no great doubt of 
it, yet fince the Scholiaſt thought good to make a 
note of it, I think it nor impercinent to. tranſcribe 
it hither from him, that by xpvower x3per are to be 
underftood &'v#qrdv)es mis which is the word by 
Anton, here uſed, And though Lycretizs doth not 
here mention ſumptuous apparel at all, yet elſe- 
where I find that he doth ( 11 bis V. B, ) upon 
tbat ſame occaſion, and che very Me” 
caat 
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that is here expreſſed by Antoninus, His words 
are ( ſpeaking of the ſimplicitie of che old time, ) 


Frigus enim nudos ſine pellibus exeraciabat Terriges” 


nas : at nos nilledit weſte carere Purparea, atque 
auro figniſque ingentibus apta + Which 1s is onuste 
&]n, as ghrectly as may be. I need not to ſay 
more. / Let the reader judge. I muſt only addey 
that whereas Anroninus may be thought to com» 
mit a kind of Taxtologie in theſe words, mori m- 
yav x} Tv opcols many, meanirg by thoſe nwr i 
mvav is, to diſtinguiſh thoſe aauaddy and &rfgrey- 
Tss from ordinarie common ones, ſuch as were in 
every Roman's houſe almoſt, which could be no 
fit inttance of great exceſs and ſumptuouſneſs; but 
Such and Such as were ordinatie among the great 
ones and in great places, 


17. So that as for the Gods | ws Tory 63} mis 
Yeo7s — jundVy wwauny dv 1ams Qvov Ca uy 1 SroAgie 
7X in TiTs pg mv iuiy airiay x, obs nm, &c. 
Xyl. Quod ad Deos attineret — nibil jam obſta* 
re, qnin aut ſecundum naturam viverem, aut none 
Atque hoc quidem fore mea calpd, qui Devum mo» 
nitus, &c, Between the patticles 1d» and in 
there is a manifeſt oppoſition, which Xylander did 
not obſerve, The words otherwiſe I cotifeſs are 
ſomewhat intricate and confuſed, Not long after, 
x; TeTx © Keiirry weep gion, 18 by Xylander ren» 
dred, Hocque Caiete ficut Chreſe,as if it had been, 
x) 979 of K, roy Xenoy* Which although Xylan- 
der donot fo well like of in tis Notes, and there- 
fore I may de the better excuſed, if I did not fol- 

low him ; yetT durſt undertake to maintain it to 
be!moſt righc.. For Caieta,. we know, was an 
Haven= 
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Haven-Town of Campaniain Italie 3 where An- 
roninus, as it ſhould ſeem, having been an earneſt 
ſater by the ſea-ſhore, whether to Apallo, or any 
other Heatheti God, for ſomething or other, 
wherein he conceived himſelfafterwards to have 
been heard 3 it could not but put him in mind 
of Chryſes, Apollo's prieſt, who is deſcribed in 
Homer Iliad. x. earnefily praying mwgd Sra m- 
auphciaBero hmAdrows, that 1, by the ſea-ſhore 5 and 
there immediacely obtaining his requeſt, That 
the ſea-ſhore was a place in great requeſt with 
Antoninus, he himſelf profefſeth B IV, ns 3. 


18. 4a unſociable uncharitable Man | «xovovis 
TY. £xorrwm&, (a frequent word with him) muſt 
in Antoninus be caken as the oppoſite of xorrurints 
a ſociable Man, one who out of a due reſpe& un= 
to, and aff:Rionate care of humane ſocietie, and of 
o—_ community of men,is inall things that 
tend co their good, willing to fit and accommo- 
date himſelf unto others, accounting their wel- 
fare his own happineſs, He then that is not ſo, 
iS «row G+ thatis in general , an anſociable 
wan. Now the vertue of a ſociab/e man conhilt- 
ing eſpecially partly in meeknefs and affability, 
and partly in goodneſs and bountifulneſs ; dxomu- 
rO- may be more particularly interpreted either 
a harſh rigid and arrogant man 3 or one that is 
hard»bzarted and nncharitable, Of theſe two 
becauſe Antoninus doth alwaies uſe the word 
xorrarxss whether adjeaively or ſubftintively,with 
ſpecial relation to ivnvtey, ivuirerey, and the likes 
by which words he doth alſo ſometimes ago 
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ſelf : the proper ſignification of &warra/ri] Gr muſt 
in his acception be that which 1s properly contra» 
ry tO goodneſ7 and bountifulneſs. (But as Charity, 
being otherwiſe of it ſelt but one particular vers 
tue, 15 nevertheleſs in another ſenſe and reſpeR 
ſaid to comprehend all other vertues,(as Rom. 13, 
I Cor.13. and elſewhere we are taught at large, ) 
ſo that a man any ways vicious may, be called an 
wncharitable man : even (0 is the word wnſociable 
ſed by Anton. Which therefore I know. not how 
better to expreſs, than by the word ancharirable, 
And here I cannot bar ſay ſomewhat of the mar- 
vellous conſent of this Heathen mans philoſophy 
with the holy Scriptures. That it doth in many 
things agree, with rhe ſacred. Word of God, any 
man that reades him will eafily obſerve, But how- 
ever,that in many it doth agree, I do not ſo much 
regard, as that irdoth in the .chiefeft, In thoſe 


Hoſ. 8. 12, things, I mean, which in the Scriptures are term» 
Mat.2323 ed, mt whanrie 5 voue 10 the old Teſtament , 


and in thenew, mz barwwmnpe 5 roue* of which 
kind eſpecially are thoſe two great Commandee 
ments » tO love God with all our hearts, -and 
our neighbours as our . ſelyes. Which be the 
very things which in theſe books are molt preſſed 
and ftood upon ; as might appear by a number 
of paſſages, obvious enough toany man that reades 
him, or almoſt any part ot him. And as our Savis 
oar ſaith of thoſe, that on them the Law and the 
Prophets do hang : ſo doth Anton; in ſome places 
ſeem to reduce all his Philoſophy to theſe two very 


B.V.n. 27, Points : Wepri; ( (aithh2 in aplace) if S aw 


0:35 hs onB64y xz 621 wir, avTpemes I wn 3 wbat 
willſaffice thee,as long as thou livelt ? bas eſe, but 
is 
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20 w6r ſhip and praiſe the Gods, and to doe good unto 


wen ? and ag in another book : #2 Tips & ag9o- B+ VI- 1.6, 


aremyy , md Wi wggttius wirontis terra Carmy 6h 
ogttv xotyorixlis ovy winuy Wet. Let the only objelt of 
thy joy and content in this worid be this, from one 
charitable ation preſently to paſs unto another, God 
always remembred'in all. And inthe ſame book 
again ; aid? Out, ole & vipumes* Bexyus 6 BiC, ers 
199705 735 emNats Cooney a'dens ana, x, medbes rnot- 
roregi. Fear the Gods, ſneconur them that are in miſe- 
ry | ofintend the good and preſervation of men: this 
life is bat ſhort,and the only fruit and comfort of 
this earthly life is, a boly diſpoſttien, and ations that 
are charitable. Inthe ſame book 3 b © mans ZEren, 
Td wer a nndeing x, goo ms wwumn mis Wevoals ov; d- 
Ixors Nafriv. T here i; but one thing in this preſent 
life that is of great conſequencey and by us much to be 
reſpefed ; for a man whileſt be liv:th, living acccr- 
ding to juſtice and truth, kindly and lovingly to con- 
werſe'nith falſe unrighteous men, And again, as the 
Apolile doth particularly reduce all commande- 
ments to Charity, which therefore the calls the 
fullflling of the Lan, as elſewere it is called the 
end of he Lay and the bond of perfettneſs : ſo doth 
Antoninus not only often mention ivmular ivul- 
yer, Gec. (Which I cannot better Engliſh 
than by the word Charity ) as that which is all 
inall; but alſo for the ſame reaſon, by words 
( as already hath been intimated ) which cf 
themſelves are proper and peculiar to either this 
one vertue; as mamnls, wivwiyes KC. Or to the 
contrary vice, as &xozrom[es, &c, (words which of 
themſelves imply no more than ſociableneſs or »nſ.- 
clableneſ53a charitable Or uncharitable diſpoſition,) 


he 


G 
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he doth include and comprehend all vertnes ang 
vices in general. And whereas I have mentioned 
the word mans 2s proper to ſigmifie a ſociable 
Or charitable diſpoſition 3 ef in.ſelf indeed,ahd x 
Anton.doth uſe it,it is ſo:howbeit. it isnot ſo-uſed 
by all.For Plato (whom Anton. otherwiſe both in 
words and ſentences doth ſtudioully follow, fitf 
taking the word more popularly , for one that 
beareth offices in'the comman' wealth, and for an 
ambitious aſpiring manz as Anton, doth extend 
that more proper {gnification of the word, to im- 
ply an honeſt vereuons man in general ; ſo he (upon 
further conſequences, and deductions from the 
reſent eſtate of that commonwealth whereof 
e WaSa member,) that other more popular word, 
in general to expreſs a vicious wngod)y mane ' In 
a matrer of ſuch weight and conſequence as this, 
which by writers both divine and humane is made 
the very matter indeed and purpoſe of our lives 
and of all religion, I thought 1 ought to be the 
larger, to make the words fully underſtood ;, for 
ſure I am they are oftentimes much miſtaken, 


19. Bload, bones, and a thin | xv9þ@- x; tmneua 
x; Zpoxuparr@ us revewy, patCioy, aymetr aAryeads 
mov, &c, It is certainthat xprdſparr& ( where- 
of the Latine word crocufantia in the 34. D. t. 2. 
de axro & arg. leg 25. was Made, Jot xaxgdparOr, 
was properly ſome Pep/xs, or coyfe uſed by wo- 
men to cover their head and hawes 3 anſwerable 
( if not the very ſame ) to that which by the Lacins 
was called yeticu/vs Or reticuſws. As forthe 
words therefore, we might have thought that An- 
toninus here had alluded to that part of the = 
whic 
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which the Latins uſually call owentuw, and by the 
Greeks is ſometimes called zzyſausy and oxyirn, 
(a fiſhersnet properly ; ) as 1s obſerved by the 
Anatomiſis : and that theſe following words, 
reUpor, exeBlayagmogy mryudmer, had been a fur- 
ther explication of this reticu/ws Or 3ayſapay* the 
reaſan of this greek application being rendered 
by Pollux, becauſe that (the omentum ſcil. or 
Hime) reupar i eniyua, wwiep, fc, and that 
the Anatomiſts do further deſcribe it, as conſiſt» 
ing of a world of little nerves, veines, and arte- 
ries, And by this, I further grant , Antoninus 
might allude ( and ſo include Fo the bowells 
alſo, covered in ſome ſort by this omentum, as the 
haires divided into trefles, and winded up toge- 
ther ( not much unlike the folding and twiſting 
of the bowells inthe belly, ) were covered and 
kept in by this reticulys. Yet nevertheleſs why 
after general and principal parts, 2s bloud and 
bones, he ſhould make ſuch expreſs mention either 
of the omentum, or ( to extend it as far as may 
be ) of the belly it ſelf, more than of other parts, 
I know not, And therefore untill I be berter ſa- 
tisfied, I rather underſtand this xawper]G& here 
of a more general covering, to Wit, the skin of the 
body ; which though by parts of leſs moment, pot 
wholly taken, is not only the moſt apparent, but 
alſo may be reckoned as a principal fhmilary part 
of the body z and ſo of one extraordinarily fallen 
in his fleſb,we uſually ſay in Engliſh, that he is no- 
thing but sþin and bongs, Now of it Anatomiſis ſay, 
that it is the opinion of the valgus, that ex vena- 
rum, arteriarum & nervorum extremitatibus di- 
latatis, & eorum inexplicabili textura R—_ 
&- 


Baſ. ed. þ. 
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Whether it be ſoor no, I leave it to them to Uiſ+ 


pute. 
Notes upon the ſecond Book, 


Py mans bappineſs depends from himſelf ]u3 
3 6 biG+ brgowe &7 If one 94edby dhivores wi 
«1S4u3%y oxaurlu, &c, The purpoſe and mean-« 
ing of all this paſſage, I think 1s apparent enongh, 
If I thought it were nor, I would refer the Reader 
ton. XIV, of this very Book, and ſundry other 
places, where he handles the ſame matter more at 
large. As for thoſe words «3 fi& &rgry, cer- 
tainly ſomewhat muſt be ſupplied, to make the 
ſenſe full : either &:45w mp? favnd, as we have 
tranſlated it or $145 & 1p w tavriy* Which I 
think more probable, becauſe- Antoninas doth 
much affe& ( if I may uſe that word of him, and 
doe him no wrong ) the ſimplicitie of theſe re- 
petitions, and that it is ordinary for Scribes [ as is 
well known to all them that ever had to doe with 
MSS.):o lipover ſomething, when they come to 
ſuch repetitions, All this paſſage is thus tranſlated 
( whether I ſpeak properly or no,when I ſay rran- 
ſlated, let the Reader judge : ) by Xylander, 1g- 
nowinia teipſum affict,anime, contemne teipſum, in> 
quam : ut enim honore teipſum afficias,non tibi pre» 
terea tempus [ufpetet. Vita enim unicuique id 
preler, que titi propemdnm jom exaAlarſt.Non igie 
tur te:pſ 1m venerarey ſed felicitatem them aliorum 
In anim!s repofuram babe, Sc: 


2. That intend nit, and* guide not Ly '\reaſon 
aud diſcretion | Tv5 mis ms Wes oye ryan wi 
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Notes upon the ſecond Book, 
epguneleyms, KC Xl. qui vero ſui ipſurs animi 


motibus non obſequitur, &c+ motus non aſſequitar, 
at leaſt, had been far more tolerable, myaxoncIcy 
is in Antoninus a Word of great weight, ard doth 
always import a due, right and rational apprehen- 
fion of things : but it cannot always be tranſlated 
alike, thought never but very ficly and properly 
uſed by him, xivnos alſo and uvenX, a8 Tegmn and 
74muy, are proper Placonick words, by the right 
and full explication whereof much light might be 
given to many obicure paſſages both of Anton, and 


of others. 


2. As after a vilgar ſenſe ſuch things ] ws dvns 
xorromwgyy me may Th oy rpivet, KC, Kyl. ubi oftens 
dit communiorem ea inter ſe conferendi rationems 
Oc. Bat they are Antoninus words of himſelt, 
who though he were not a profeſt S:oick, yet was 
ſo reſpeRive of them, that he would nor tranſgreſs 
againſt their common Tenets and opinions with= 
out ſome ſhort apologie for himſelf, Now all 
the world knowes, that the Stoicks held, chat 
onmia peccata Were equalia, and to compare things 
known and granted equal mufi needs be very ab- 
ſurd, Therefore doth Antoninus by this ſhort 
parentheſis here, from the rigor of their Decrees, 
appeal to more vulgar and popular judements, 


' 

&- As unable tither to prevent, or better to order 
and difpoſe ] wi Jurauim Ji, &c aword ( or 
blaſphemy rather ) which moſt other Stoicks upon 
this or the like occaſion did not ſtick at, Whoſe er- 
rour therefore Anton, doth here modeſtly and ob» 


ſcurely point at and corre. Epictetus(a manother- 
T wile 


| 
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wiſe ſo divine in his writirigs, that ſome Chriſti- 
ans 1 ſee, but upon weak grounds I think, have 
undertaken to prove him a Chriſtian : ) in Ar» 
rian, lib. 1. cap. 1. ary iy 5 4ttoy, > xpamy a- 
miyTwy x, xwereey ol Iuot poyoy bp" nay bmoinouy TW 
env Ti ogd Tas garmoics* mo ive tt ip 
veliye dpaye bn Ix 12koy z iyeÞ 66 Sx bm 6 Wyn my 
xdxtive ay nur Woes ay, amd miymus th iyverm 
You may read more in him to the ſame purpoſe.So 
Seneca ; Mittamm aninum ad ea que Eterna ſunt, 
wiremur in ſublime wolitantes reruns omninn for- 
mAsy Dewmque inter illa verſantem & providentem, 

nemadmodam que immortalia facere non potuit, 
quia materia prohibebat, defendat 4 mortey ac rati- 
one vitinm corporss vincats Epiſt. 58. and de 
Benef- lib» 2. cap. 29+ Quicquid nobis negatum eſt 
dari non potuie, 


5. As for life therefore and death, honouwr and 
diſhonour | Theſe words I would have the Reader, 
that is not otherwiſe much verſed in the Stoicks, 
to take eſpecial notice of, as the true ground of 
all their ſtrange and unnatural Tenets and Para- 
doxes. That all temporal wordly bleſſings are 
common both to good and bad, they ſaw, That 
this, if chere were no more in it than ſo, could not 
ſtand with God's juſtice and goodneſs, ( which to 
deny is to deny that there is a God; ) they ſaw 
likewiſe. Upon this ground ( a ground that he 
tands much upon, ns preſſeth as far as ever any 
Chriftian did,) Plato's illation was, That after 
this life there muſt needs be a Judgement, when 
beth good and bad ſhould according to their deeds 
be rewarded. The Stoicks, as fully perſwaded 

as 
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as Plato was, that a God there is, and he a juſt and 
good God z and yet concerning the future eſtate 
of the dead, not io fully ſatished as he was; to 
maiotain their belief againft that common excep» 
eion, could find no bercer way than to maintain, 
that all thoſe things that men uſually did either 
feek afcer or flic from, as either good or bad, were 
in themſelves and in very truth neither good-nor 
bad, but altogether indifferent, So that whether 
a man was rich or poor, in health or in pain, longs 
lived or (ooff cut off, in honour or diſhonour z that 
all chis was nothing at all co either his happineſs 
or unhappineſs, no not whilelt he lived 3 and by 
conſequent, that it was no argument againſt che 
goodneſs and juſtice of God, that theſe things 
were known and granted to happen unto all pro» 
miſcuouſly, whether good or bad. Antonimus 
doth elſewere touch upon it again, as towards the 
end of the fourth, and about the beginning of che ' 
ninth book, To him, though I intend brevity, yet 
for further illuſtration of a point of that weight and 
moment, as hath. been the occaſion of ſo many 
large volumes, I cando no leſs than adds Epicte» 
tas his words at the leaſt , out of his Eacbjrid. 
chapter, as I find him by ſome divided, 38. as by 
Others, 29, Tis vt 199 Inbs eVorfeing 1s Imns 9+ 
ew r79v 1616 rv, belts ooniders mt av i yon, 
ws DyTwy x Nomsy rey me tae nanws L Drgios, UC, 
Know that in this eſpecially trae piety towards the 
Gods dvth conſiſts that thou have right opinions con- 
eerning them : as, That they art,T hat with juſtice 
and e9uity they grorrn the whole world + That theu 
fo thit end wert appvinted and ordained, to obey thens, 


to ſabmit anto them,and willingly to follow themrin all 
T 2 things, 


See Ant. 
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things, as proceeding all from him,and by bim brought 


to Po who is Reaſon and Underſtanding it ſeit 
e 


in the bigbeſt degree of excellency” So [halt thou 
lefied and little cared for by them. But this can- 
wot poſſibly be, except thou firſt give over all purſuit 
after thoſe things mbich are not in our own pomtr : 
and that on them (nly which are in our power and 
wholly depend on our own wills, thou be fully per- 
ſmaded, that all that is truely good or evil doth de- 
pend» For 4s for any o:her things, if thou ſhalt 


. > deem any of them good or evil, it muſt needs follow, 


that as thou doſt euber miſs of thoſe thon doſt deſire, 
or fall into thoſe thou wouldeſt not , thou ſhalt not 
ouly complain of them that are the canſe, but bate 
them alſes For this is natural unto every crea- 
ture, 4s to ſhun and abhorre all things hurtful, 
both the things themſelvery and their cauſes 3 ſo thoſe 
that are orefuable, both the things themſelves, and 


their cauſes, to proſecute and highly to reſpet, &c, 


6. From whoſe bare conceits ayd voices honour 
and credit | av at xeniss x, al para, who wdctian. 
Ti 1 m7 Smuver, Kc. quorum opiniones & voces 

loriam. DBuidnam eff mors, &c. So Xylan- 
Jer tranſlates it, and marks it for an imperfe&t 
place. That a verb, to make the ſenſe full, 
muſt be ſapplied, I grant : but becauſe without 
it the ſenſe of the words may be apparent enough, 
it may very well be, that whatſoever it is that is 
to be ſupplied, was by Anton. himſelf omitted as 
not neceſſary. Now for the ſenſe I muſt ap- 
peal to other like places : as lib, III. n> IV. to- 
wards the end ; AiZns I 354 Tic mzgy mirror arberri= 
oY, 


nver _ of the Gods, or accuſe them as neg- © 
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69g Co Adortover that bonour and praiſe ongbe 
mos generally, & ce and again in _the ſame book ne 
X. Mxpdy Io &) n parry vorpoeuula, &C. And 
the . greateſt fame that can remain, &c- In the 
fourch book ne. III, towards the end, 5 yi 5rywi, 
&c, For the whole Earth is but as one point, 
&c+ ButI will not heap all the paſſages he hath 
againlt the vanity of praiſe and applauſe. This 
in the fixth, n, XV. comes very near ; T: iy nwe 
r 3 T9xporuid%; 3 wy, £xav oo m Vard Awardy xgo- 
TX. a Þ» mea i mvar wenda: , ne/fr@ 
yMwaray, What is it then that ſhould be dear unto 
w uy See alſo the laſt words of the ſame 
ook. 


7. And how that part of man is affetted nben it 
is ſaid to be Uſed | x 3ruv ms bxy Haxinre 73 
4 arYfwTs ror prov. Xyland, Preteres quonee- 
do afficitur eo tact pars illa. I tranſlated it as 
wWritcen Nayzum* from the 8. book towards the 
end, where he treats concerning the xasand NM» 
«07s Of the mind and underſtanding, But it 
may be, it would fit the place better if it were PP 
Srv mas Tye 3 Ndrermu my T9 dv Sgurs Tis (ere 
Where Antoninus himſelf did ſo by an (# Haxur- 
=4 ) further expound himſelf ; or whether it be 
but a mere gluſſema proceeding from any other, 
I leave to others to judge, 


$. To thetendance of that ſpirit which is within 
bim. ] ae3s wing my irdby Gavrs duipare i), Bc. 1 
could not eafily find a word either Latin or Eng- 
liſh,whereby to expreſs this 4»wy, here andel(e- 
where {0 often mentignel by Antoninus. That by 
; T 3 that 
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that word Antoninus doch intend a Deity, he him» 
ſelf doth ſufficiently cl eargnot only where he calls 
it S7jjciar, and Smaaops mo 54 fevy but by other 
paſſages, where heplainly 1ays of him that he 1s a 
God. Bat even for theſe paſlages ſake ( behides 
other 1eaſons ) could not I well tranflate it God : 
for ſo mult I have-made him ſay, notonly that God 
was a Givine efffuence, and a particle of God ; but 
alſo that God was God ; which would have been 
too grots and manifeſt a :auto/ogie, The word 
Genius uſed by Xylander, however it might fit an 
ſome reſpects ; and as it is uted and interpreted 


by ſome ancients , comes neareſt . of any Larin , 


word to Antoninus his meaning: yet certain it 18, 
as out of Apuleius may appear, that it is againſt its 
proper fignification that 1t 18 o uſed,and in regard 
of its more popular and ordinary uſe, there could 
not be any other more improper and contrary, 
For whereas there is nothing more ordinary a- 
morg the Latins than theſe phraſes, Genio indu/» 
re, geninm CHY ATE, genium defraudare, and the 
ike, 1n which manner of ſpeeches the word Ge» 
nit is uſed as the beſt and greateſt Motive to E- 
picurean mirth and joviaky ; Antoninus doth 
always preſs his A»/uwy as the beſt and greateſt 
motiv=:and obligation toall manner of tempe- 
rance, ſobrietie, chaſtitie, modeſty, holineſs and 
the like. Some will think perchance that I might 
have retained the word Demon. But ſeeing even 
in Antoninus his time, and before, that word, by 
means of the blefled Goſpel of Chriſt, was already 
become ſo publickly odious to Latin ears,that A- 
puleins himſelf, an arrant Heathen, being to write 
7M;1 T4 SwntgdTes Awunis, 4 which was — 
title 
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title) though he maintained the thing, that it was 
not a God, but adiret Demon, of a nature far 
different and inferiour to the Gods, yet avoided 
the word as odious, and of purpoſe ( as is well and 
at large obſerved by S. Auguſtin De Civitate Dei 
lib. $. cap- 14.) intitled his book, not, de Demone, 
but, de Deo Soerati; : I ſhould have done Anton. 
great wrong,if I could not have fitted his excellent 
matter and purpoſe with a more plauſible word. 
Now for che word Spiric,which of all others I have 
made choice of, ſome will think, perchance, that 
F have made too bold with it, to put it, ſo ſacred 
2 word, in a Heathens mouth ſo often, and to 
make it ſo common a word with him, as it will be 
found by my Tranſlation, Although I could give 
2 more dire& and general anſwer both for Anto- 
nanus and my ſelf, if I would take occaſion here to 
fall upon that ſubje& : yet for brevities ſake, I 
will content my ſelf to require that of the Reader, 
which I think no'teaſonable man can deny, that 
to expteſs an Heathens meaning, I may be allowed 
words that have been uſed by Heathens. I think 
that of Seneca/ho man makes any queſtion, (not- 
withſtanding rhar ancient report and opinion of 
many concerming} ſome Epiſtles that ſhould paſs 
between him and S, Paul, which'S. ' Hierome and 
others ſpeak of z ) but that he wasa' Heathen, His 
words are theſe Epift. 41. Prope eft a te Dew : te- 
cam eſt : intneſk, Ita dico, Lacilis SACer intra 
4; Spiritus ſeder, malorum bonorimmgue noſtrorum 
obſervator & cuſtos + hic prout a nobus tratlatue eſt, 
ita nos ipſe trattat» Bonn vir ſine Dev nemo eſt, 
&c. Thns mach of the word, Now concerning 
the ching it (elf, hoy Antoninas cam? by this phi- 
T 4 loſophy 
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loſophy ( ſo much by him in theſe his books incul» 
cated ) of this inward ſpirit, and ſo to examine 
Plato's and other ancients opinion concerning the 
ſame, or how near either he or any of them came 
tothe truch, and ſo to heap together many paſſages, 
and to compare them with ſome like paſſages in 
the Scripture z is a thing which I my ſelf have 
taken much pleaſure in, and ſome others would 
perchance : but that would require far more ſcope 
thanthis place can afford me, and theretore I le 
it alone, ; 
.9. With a kind of pitty aud compaſſion alſo | 
im If in x, Tem ma were, Kc, The Stoicks 
would not allow txx& or miſericordia in a Wiſe 
man. For they maintained that- ſuch a one. was 
in continual joy, Now ws& they defined-tobe 
eAgritudinem animi 0b alienarum —_— Jpe- 
ciem, Or, a prief of the mind for «ther mens ſup- 


Poſed miſeries, As therefore the ward implied: 
grief and ſorrow, they rezeqed it, But as forthe: 


effects of it, as clemency, goodneſs, and whatſcever 
it 1s thak true compaſhon in the tygheſt degree, 
for the relief and comtort of any diſtreſſed, would 


prompt a man ur to, that they thought themſelves 
bopad unto as much 2s any, and propoſed it ( fo. 
they profeſled Y-as the main' ſcope of their Ives: 
and actions. Seneca is very large npon this ſub» 


jet. The truth is, they would not-bave men to 
be men, but mere Gods, And whiles they thus 
went about toelevate this vertue, the crown of all 
vertues, to a higher pitch of divine purity and 
fhmplicity chan bamane nature was- capable of ; 
and toabſtract from it, 4s it were, all that was hu- 
mane and fleſhly;I fear they made niany,who were 

not 
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not ſ> capable of. their ciſti::Rions ind ſabrilties 
{- ſach- as you ſhall find in Seneca+ upon this 
fab j6&) the leſs toregard that which'nature other» 
wiſe, and'to good pirpoſe, had: made them more 
capable of, Certain it is and by thetn confeſled, 
that'for this very thing, theycommonly and their 
ptofefſion had a very bard report, This maybe 
the 'occafion that Aritoninus takes 6ccafion to 
mention (0 often, and ro commend Tu gmrogyyin, 
which if it be not the ſame, yer comes next to 
te, : Yet ſuch reſpe&t did he beat unto the 
Stoicks, that he would not, we ſee here, uſe thar 
word by them condemned withoue ſome qualifi- 
cation 5 not jneeve barely, but; r25mv ave (acne 
IO.. T hat man Can part with no li fe properly, ſ-ve 
that little | bn #Jls d'or SmCdine Biov, i Twny Gy 
C3, 00\ dar Cy, 31 mCane, Xyl. T amen recor- 
dandam tibi oft; newinem aliam ab ea quam vivit 
vitaw deponere, 'ni5ue-aliam deponere quam tam 
quan vivit: (6 {hall you find it in both the Edi- 
rlons;”''r OGE%! 17 
"It: Por thoſe things are plain and apparent which ] 
Hive | i438 mi Toi7 3 Kurizdy Mivigtor ney bution, dh 
Xov Is x gn, &c| Spoken unto Monimus, 
you muſt” inderftand;by way of 'Dialogue, and 
philoſophical conference; by perſons introdudted, 
ahd made to ſpeak by Monimus himſelf, - For thar 
Monimus himſelf and no other muſt be conceived 


fo be the Author of thoſe writings both ſweer and ' 


profitable, upon which Anton. doth here paſs his 
judgement, may be gathered by what Laertius doth 
relate of — ow te words are, s7@ w% iufpreiem- 
10 $4170, G58 NEns Ay vamapporen, Te%s fs > Anfler ay 
mpopudr, wypart IN maiyvie andy nents weuſuire, 

&C. 
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&c. He v4#( faith he ) marvrlless prave apd er 
niaus 5 4a 5n matter of bonoxr and. credit altagether 
careleſs, fa after Truth wry bot and whewment.” Ha 
did write ſome merry Pleaſant Books, wired  mith 
hidden and | profitable ſeriouſneſs. That therefore 
of Monimus: his own wrigings Antoninus is to-be 
undergood yI think is: apparent : but becauſe 
what waz the, form of theſe writings, whether they 
were Daalogues'or otherwale, 4 not certain, and 
that Laertius faith noching of it 3..1 could be: well 
content, that ut megs Kuvinor Miyiyhy Mags were WIELE 
more generally tranſlated,thofe rhings that are ſpo- 
hen.of in the writings of Manimne the Cynick y if 
the. Greek would allow itz which I much doubc 
of, though ep3s for apd I know is ordinary. 


And thus have I now, for reaſons mentioned in 
the Preface, gone over the two -firſt books, not 
omitting wittzngly any place that.. required: auther 
light or cure. . And becauſe I preſyme the Rear: 
der by this to be fully ſatisfied both concerning my; 
courſe that I have held-in the tranſlating of this 


Book, and that it needed anew tranſlation 2 I will, 


ſpare my (elf the labour ta proceed further in' the 
ſame kind x fome few places,, here and there, 


( which would by no means.be omitted ) excepy: 


ted. And tothis end I wdhtake all that remains 
together, | Pfr] 


Corſorte 
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Curſorie Notes and Illuſtrations 
UPON 


The X. Books that remain. 


 B. IV. n., XXXIX. Helice, Pompeii, Here 
enlanum | Concerning He.ice , that may ſuftice 
that Xyl. hathin his Nores. Of the ſaddainrume 
of the famous town Pompeii by an earthquake, you 
may read in Tacitus Ann. XV. Seneca Nate 
Queſt. lib: be cap.1. Tectullian in his Apologetic+ 
and eliewere. Hercu/anum Was very near Pom- 
peii, as by Plime, Scrabo, Pomp, Mela, and o> 
thers doth appear 3 by which neighbourhood it 
may be conceived tha: when the one did periſh, 
the other could not but ſuffer. Andthough other- 
wiſe of the ruine of it I find not much in any other 
ancient befides Antoninus, yet as much as I ſaid 
Seneca ſaith in the ſame place where. he ſpeaks of 
Pompeii z Nam & Herealanenfit oppidi pars rait, 
dubicque ftant etiam que relitta ſunr, Xylander 
in his Notes upon this place refers us to ano- 
ther place of Anton. B. VIII. n. 29, where he 
by bis Tranſlation makes Antoninas to mention 
the ſame Powpeit again. But there 'the words 
bearing either Pompeiorum gens, as Xyl. in bus firſt 
Edition had rendred it 3 or «rbs Pompeit, as it is 
in his ſecond : though I condemn not this latter, 
yet I have rather followed that former interpre- 
tation, for reaſons which upon a better opportuni= 
ty I ſhall give more at large. _ 
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Ibid, That which but the other day was vile ſni- 
vel, } The whole paſſage in the Greek (+a it is 
priated ) runs thus, To 33 Jae wndtir det mh ar 
po me os ipnuers x; vmIA. of} IN 23s we ut tprov? 
eiptoy Io rap @ Imnpess &c The lacter words 
( for the former he ſlips quite over ) are-thus 
tranſlated. by Xyland, Baſ. ed. 214. & quod 
beri fait diſcs cras erit ſalſamentum, ant cints. 
The Greek words , as they are printed , are 
not without fault 5; but the fault is neither 
great, nor. hard to be diſcovered, In ſtead of » 3» 
$az,it muſt be corrected, m3 33 Jay a phraſe to this 
purpoſe often uſed by Antoninus; as 7# ovumer, 76 
ev roaer, and the like ; which all fignifie one thing, 
Now for wZdgwr, which by Xylander is tranſla- 
ted Piſcis > whether the Greek DiRtionaries de-= 
ceived him, or he them, I know nor : but ſure 
I am, that both he and they are much deceived, 
and that . uvZdproy here is 2 mere diminutive of 

Se, aS it hgaifieth mwcus Or macer ; uſed again 
n the ſam? ſenſe ( and there well tranſlated by 
Xylander ) by Antoninus himſelf jn another paſ- 
ſage of theſe his books, They that are any thing ver- 
ſed in the writings of Greek Stoicks, cannot but 
know, that it is their ordinary Ryle ta ſpeak of 
all warldly things ( the more emphatically to ex- 
ge their, vileneſs and contemptible baſene!s } 

y Diminatives : to that end taking uſually that li- 
berty to themſelves, as to coyn new ones, Where 
they find none ready coyned to their hands, 
For examples whereof I need to ſend you no fur» 
ther than to this our Antoninus in very many 
places of theſe his books, The ground, as it ſeems 
y him, of Xyl. miſtake, was by the word _—_e 
| olC 3 
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here; which becauſe in its more ordinary figni- 
fication it Ggnifies ſa/ſameutum, and ſa/ſamrentum 
3s wolt proper of fiſhes 3 he concluded that w- 
Z«g-oy muſt needs be a þ/b,and thus,by a tranſlati- 
on rather of- ſubſtances than of words, ( which 
we might more properly call a Metamorphoſis 
of a wan he hath made a f/þ ; andſo hath it con- 
tinued hitherto in all Greek DiCtionaries that I 
have ſeen. As for the word -p1,;G>, that Anto- 
ninus may not be thought either the firſt, or only, 
thatever uſed it inthis ſenſe z I will produce bur 
one paſſage of Lucian, wich I think wilt abun» 
dantly do the deed, He therefore in his diſcourſe 
de Luttu, towards the end treating of the (everal 
ſorts of burial uſed by ſandry nations, hath theſe 
words; a" Exanv( ſaith heJizavow's dx Nigows thedber 
6 Ns Ivdis vdag aferygi's N Ex gn fe Tap aver 
RN 3 'AutO The Grecian did burn ; the Perſian 
tury ; the Indian doth anoint with ſwines greaſe ; 
C the word in Lucian is veag, which muſt needs 
lignifie Cither ſwines dung, or, as Eraſmus doth 
render it, adipem ſvil/um : but ſome learned men 
there be, who correct it, puviay medulla : ) the Scy- 
thian eat 5 and the eAgytian ponder, Or imba/me- 
When Anton. then ſaith, (either an imbalmed car* 
caſe or aſhes , ) he doth allude to the cuſtome of 
his day es among the Romans, which was either to 
burie ( the bodies of the richer ſort being firſt im- 
balmed, ) or to burn : though indeed the latter, 
through the increaſe of Chriſtians, began ſoon after 
Anton. his time to grow much out of uſe eve: y 
where. Now they that burned, uſed to gather the 
reliques of the dead corps, conſiſting of bones and 
aſhes, and to lay them up in arnis, ola, of xariis 3 

in 
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in Pots, #rns, crock, and the like earthen veſſely 
made of purpoſe; and ſo to burie them. I would 


not note it ( I muſt confeſs, ) as a thing that I 


thought worth noting, ( for I chink there can be 
nothing more common : _) but that I am glad to 
take this occaſion to impart unto the Reader 4 
memorable curioſity in matter of antiquity, which 
by the learned Antiquaries beyond the Seas, I am 
ſure, would be much eftzemed. Some two or 
three miles beyond Sittingborn in Kent, Weſt, as 
you goe to London, there 1s a lictle Village in the 
way called Newington. It hath not been my luck 
hitherto, in any either later Bok or ancient Re» 
cord, to find any thing concetning this Village 
worth the noting. All that I can ſay of if, 1s, 
thar the inhabitants ſhe a place,to which they ay 
that in former times the water came, as indeed 
by many circumſtances it js yery probable : and 
that Xſilton (a town before the Conqueſt of great 
fame, and of very great antiquity ) 18 not above 
two miles from it. About a quarter of a thile be- 
fore you come to Newington, not fhiuch above a 
ſones caſt from the high way, on the right hand 
as you come from Sittingborn, there is a field, out 
of which, in a very little compaſs of ground, have 
been taken out by digging within thele few years 
Roman Pots and /rns, almoſt of all ſizes and 
faſhions, and in number very many : ſome thou- 
ſands, I have been told upon the place ; dit m4- 
ny hundreds, I am ſire I may (ay, and ſpeak within 
Compaſs. - And though ſo tnany have already beer 
found and c4tried away, yet doth the field-2fford 
ther (ill Cas T atti/ rold) plentifully enough ndw 


and theri, according 48 you prove either $kilfull 
or 


wn, oo. © #5 4 &e a, =. 
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or lucky in the digging. The figures of ſome of 
them I have here cauſed to be repreſented to the 
Reader, . | 

The firſt and greateſt, with an Inſcription gra- 
ven and cut in about the neck of it, Suvtr1a- 
N 1 $, '&c Was above a year agoe-by the pious 
and ingenuous Vicar of that Pariſh, Mr. Henry 
— beſtowed upon me, which I keep as a 
great Treaſure : as alſo was the laſt not long after, 
with the cover of it over it, ſo ſeverally repre- 
ſented of purpoſe, that the form of either might 
the better appear. The words of the Inſcripti- 
on of that firſt (as near as they could be imitated) 
are theſe : 


SARA Se PxTekb* 
OA 1 OWE þ$ 


In the writing of which words although ſome- 
thing 'may be obſerved not ordinary, as Ole, for 
Olla 3 and thoſe kind of A. and L. &c. yet is 
there nothing ſo fivgular, but a learned Antiqua» 
rie well verſed in Gruter's Theſaurus of Inſcris 
ptions,will ſoon find examples of it. As for the ſenſe 
and meaning of the words, though not ſo obvious 
perchance as might be wiſhed, yet muſt I (becauſe 
few words will not ſerve) ſuſpend my opinion till 
ſome fitrer opportunity. That in the middle, 
with the Inſcription Co c c1L L1n, wasby the 
means 
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means of a worthy friend, -M. Dr, Winſton, (that 
great ornament of his profeſſon ) procured unto 
me from the Right Honourable ( for his worth 
and love to learning as well as by his place ) Ri- 
charg, Earl of Portland, Lord High Treaſuzer of 
England, &c, whom, with ſome other rare Ar- 
tiquities, it was (ent unto ſome years ago, I was 
defirous to-compare theſe that I had ( for the In» 
ſcriptions ſake eſpecially ) with ſome others of 
the ſame kind, But I find this difference, that 
whereas mine were much periſhed and worn by 
age, ſuch-was the brightneſs and imoothene(s of 
this middle, ( of the cover of it I mean, which is 
of a red=coloured carth ) as that it rather reſem+ 
bled pure Coral than ordinarie red earth: and as 
for the letters of the Inſcription, that they were 
* not, as mine, rudely gravenin with the hand, but 
inthe ſame, moyld , and at the ſame time when 
the cover it ſelf was formed , very artificially 

printed, cr imboſſed rather - as by theſe figures 
that are repreſented you may in part perceive, 


© Sinre that, when I paſſed laſt by Newington com+ 


ing from London , amqnrg many other fragments 
of Antiquity in M, Dearivg's garden I found 
the pieces of juſt ſuch another Cover (but that 
the colour of it is nothing ſo freſh) with this In- 
ſcription in the middle likewiſe, Pn1s c 1 4 Ne» 
Now as the multitude of theſe Newington #rnes 
(for I do not remember that ever ſo many in ſo 
narrow a compals of ground were found : ) is 
obſervable 3 ſo is the manner of their laying in 
the ground, - They that have been preſent often 
at their digging up, have obſerved, that where one 
great /rne 15 found, divers leſs veſlels are ; _ 

Within 
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within the great, ſome about it: all covered ei» 
ther with a proper cover of the ſame earth and 
making as the pot it {eif is 3 or more courſely,bue 
very cloſely topped up with other earth, Of all 
thoſe ſmall veſlels of what faſhion ſoever that are 
found either in of about theſe #rnes, I know no 0+ 
ther uſe ( to ſatishe in ſome part their curiofitie 
that wonder at them when they ſee them ) that 
was ordinarie among the Romans, but either to 
contain ſome fragrant odoriferous liquor and du- 
rable confe&ion ; or that /jbatio of wine and milk 
thatthey uſed about their dead ; or laſtly (not to 
ſpeak here of thoſe burning lamps that have been 
found in ſome ancient urnes avd monuments, 
whichſo many have largely written and diſputed 
of ) to receive and preſervethe tears that were 
ſhed by the friends of the deceaſed for grief of 
their dead, As for the difference of the greater and 
the leſſer urnes, Fabricius in his Rows, and Mar- 
lianus in his topographical deſcription of the ſame, 
are of opinion, that when urnes of different big- 
neſs are found in the lame plice, the greater were 
for the greater and richer, as the Maſters and P- 
troni 3 and the leſſer, for the poorer and inferiour, 
as the ſervants, and c/ientes, In things of this na- 
ture, which were, I mean, altogether arbitrarie, 
there is no queſtion but different faſhions were 
uſed in different places; yea, and likely m the 
ſame place,as every mans particular conceit or hu» 
mor ſerved him. And therefore it were hard to de- 
rermine anything as certainly and generally true, 
But as for theſe N. urnes, this ſeems to have been 
the cuſtome there uſed. One great urne was ap- 
pointed to contain the bones and aſhes of all 
0:0, eicher houſhold or kindred, As oftea there- 
V fors 
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fore as any of them died, ſo often had they re- 
courſe unto the common urne,which ſo often was 
uncovered. To prevent this, I find that the fas 
ſhion hath been in ſome places,to let in the aſhes 
through ſome holes made and fitted for that pur« 
poſe, See Gruter fol. 814. Now beſides the 
oreat and common urne, it 18 likely that every 
particular perſon that died had ſome leſs urne or 
veſſel, _ dedicated to his own memo- 
rie ; whereby boththe number of the deceaſed, 
and the parties themſelves might the better be 
remembred.” There might be alſo another uſe of 
theſe leſſer pots, in my judgement very neceſlary, 
and that is, that by them the common great Urnes 
might the better be known and diſcerned one 
from another 3 which being ſo near, in ſo ſmall a 
compaſs of ground, and not much unlike one a- 
nother, might otherwiſe eafily be miſtaken. And 
this i; the more likely, becauſe of thoſe many hun- 
dreds that have been taken up of the leſſer ſort, 
ſcarce have there been found any of one and the 
ſame making, I hearnor of anything that hath 
hithertobeen found in theſe Newington urnes be= 
fides bones and aſhes 3 and ſometimes clear wa- 
ter. And ſodoI read of arnes or Earthen veſſels 
plenis limpidiſſima aqua, that have been found 
elſewere, as that which is mentioned in Gruterus, 
fol. 927. I doubt not but many wonld be glad 
( as well as I ) to know certainly what this place 
hach formerly been.Bart alas 1 how ſhould we(zbo 
are of yeſterday,and knox nothing without the help 
of ancient Records, recall the memorie of things 
forgotten ſo many hundred of _ agoe > Thus 
much we may certainly enough conclude : Firſt, 
from 
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from the muttitade of theſe urnerhat it was once 
a common burying-place for the \Romaris, Se- 
condly, from” the Hiftory of the*Romans in this 
land, that no #-ze4is there found, but is 1200. of 
130 years old, at the leaſt : ſormpavy.ages of then 
have theſe poor earthen veſſels'('of fo much det- 
ter clay for durarice than humane bodies are, ) 
outlaſted both'the makers of them, ard the pers: 
ſons eo whoſe memory they were conſecrated, 
Laſtly, from the place which is npon an aſcent 
(and for a g00d. way beyond,hilly, not far from the 
Seay and near the highway z we may affirm ir all 
probability, that it was once the ſeat of a Roman 
(tarion, If any mah can teach me mote of it, I (half 
treartily charik,/bim. Since this 'was written, I 
made another jourtiey to the place, and fpent' 
ſome time there in digging, but with no ſuccefs, 

wever, that I might not retirn home empty,the 
ſame Mr. Deating gave me a piece of arve, which 
nach this inſcription, FV L. LINVS, 


B. V. n. 12. But as for thoſe which by the v1/= 
gar are eftcemed good ] Euripides in one of his 
Tragedies, had made one of the Actors to com- 
mend money upon che Stage in a tranſcendent 
matiner, Ryling it, among othetthings, »49u5y 
NEinua Beomis , ingens gener is bumani bonum, ( as 
the words are ned by Seneca ) the beſt gift Sen. 115, 
of the Gods unto men, the principal good © r happi- Epiſt, 
ntſs of mankind. At which and other like words * 
the people took great offerice, ( I pray God there 
be no worſe people among Chriſtians ) infomuch 
that they roſe ap together with great indignation, 
ready tothruft both th2"ARor and the Author of 
V 2 ſuch 
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ſuch wicked lines off the ſtage ; which they had 
done accordinly, had not Euripides himſelf pre- 
ſently Reptin, and gently deſired them, that they 
would have patience but a while,to ſee what would 
be the end of this great admirer of gold and ſilver. 
To ſome ſuch hiſtory or paſlage of ancient Poet, 
it muſt needsbe that Antoninus doth here allude.. 
Ia.the next words alſo, it is as certain that he doth 
allude to ſome paſlage or other of ancient Come- 
die, where the Poet did (currilovſly ſcoffe at that 
paradox of the Stoicks, ( ſo frequent in all their 
Writings ) That a wiſe many though otherwiſe he 
was ſuch an one as was ready to ſtarve for want of 
food and cloathing,yet was even then the only rich 
man of the world ; and that all others if unwiſe, 
though never ſogreat in the world, were mere 
begeers, It doth much ſavour of Ariſtophanes 
his ſucrrilous wit. And indeed I remember that 
my Father in the Mirgent of his Anton. ( which 
is now in our King's .moſt Royal Library ) had 
written right over this place Locus Ariſtoph. 
though I muſt confeſs, where to - it in Ariſto- 
phanes I know not, nor have indeed at this time 
the leiſure to ſeek it. But this is the way, and the 


only way, to underſtand obſcure places in this, 


book: they that impute che obſcurity of many ſuch 
places to the tranſlation, will be. much deceived 
I fear, when they come to read the Greek, I 
remember a place of Aziſtophanes his Plutus, 
fomewhat near this in ſenſe, and may perchance 
give ſome light-to it. There induſtrious Poverty 
pleading for her ſelf very philoſophically, and 


commending her condition, for that as ſhe had no. 


over-plus,ſoneither did ſhe want,(wty ihax undvr, 
pnd” 
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und" imneimur ) Great bappineſs "indeed, replies 
Chremylus, for « than to fpare and labour all bis 
life long, and when bt dies, not to leave ſo much 
after bim as will bury him ! playing 'merrily upon 
the ambiguity of the word emarrmur, which the 
Latine will notficly expreſs. 


Ibid, n. 21. To live with the Gods ] Evlir = 
o75* Thus it is in manyplacesin the infinitive , 
not imperative. In many of theſe places I have 
rendred it ( according to the Greek idiotiſme ) 
by the imperative 3 42S B, VI. n. 18. B, VII.o. 
31. &c In ſome I have ofpurpofe retained the 
infinitive, becauſe I conceived them rather hints 
and heads of meditations, colle&ed out of ſeveral 
Authors by Antoninus, and compendiouſly thus 
by him entred into this his of Memoran- 
dums,( in whichcaſe I think the infinitive, as 
in the Engliſh as in the Greek, is more —_—_ 
than precepts, or ſayings of his own, That it 18 
ſo in many I ceald eafily ſhew, if I were to write 
a comment upon the book, 


Ibid. num. 23. Where there ſhall neither roarer 
be nor barlot | oo Tegywdbs, we mags I take theſe 
words to have been uſed proverbially by Philo- 
ſophers, for a place free from all worldly crouble, 
moleſtation and diſtraion : in the ſame ſenſe as 
that other proverb, often uſed by Tally, #63 
nee Pelopidarum nomen nec fatta; as Where he 
faith, Oin hinc ipſe avalare cnpio, & aliq #0 per* 
venireywb; nec Pelspidarum _ nec faita andiam, 

| 3 


Epiſt, 


49, 


Lib, I. C9, 
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Epiſt. ad Fam. 1, VII. epiſt, 30, The word 


TexyvI7v, T am (ure, is by Antaninus in. divers 


Places, ard by other Ptuloſophers often uſed, as 
a proper word.to expreſs the troubles , vexations 
and confuſions of x. worldly mans life : and as for 
zgmn, that it is not improper for thus purpoſe, may 
appear ( not to alledge n. IX. of this very book, 
where it is upon another occaſion) from Crates 
his deſcriptign-, of a Philoſophical cityz from 
which excluding all cares and tumulcuouſneſs,. all 
Violence , vice and wickedneſs, he bath among 
other things theſe werds, .,, 


. Vis ny ry m6, 60006 avig. aagys aupantC, 
Orr Nv; agrnc enzan bt @- my ron, KC. 


To nhich verſes þaply this paſſage of Ant. might 
bave ſome refergace, Againſt this proverb , or 
commo 1 ſaying uſed in the commendation of are- 
tired and ſequeſired life, Anton. doth here reaſon 
and argue, as he doth elſewhere in many places : 
maintaining that there 1s no ſuchneceſluy of avoi- 
ding mens company: to enjoy reſt and tranquilli» 
ty. Sce inthe Table, Solitarineſs. 

Ibid. N. 29. For, alas ! what ts all this ſolemn 
dec}. ] It is printed ii mu 2vy aac bam 7% bao 
awr* which 1 didat firſt underſtand more gene- 
rally ( and therefore had made a. ſe&ion of i a- 
part )de foren/bua negatiis. Of which { thoſe 
excepted ivhich aie for the mamterance of peace 
and juſtice among men )' that of Faint Auguſtine 


in his Confeſſions 1s for the moſt pare moſt true.;. 


AMajorum nuge, negitia vocantar b puerorum autens 
talla cum finty puniuninr 4 majoribu, &c. But 
| now 
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noiy that I have better conſidered of the place, I 
find a very paufible coherence of the words with 


- the former ; if we underſtand them more parti- 


cularly of thoſe fynerall ſpeeches and orations in 
commendation of the dead, uſually performed a- 
mong the Romans ( in a place called the R:ſfr4 } 
with ſuch ſolemaity, that Polybius, a very wiſe 
and grave Hiſtorian , attributes thoſe many 
rare examples of valour and verctue among them, 
to this cultom as much as to any thing, From 
whence by the way, I would have thoſe words of 
Anconinus B, IV, ns 16. receive ſome light, viz. 
but even to thee living mbat is thy praiſe ? 
bat only for a ſecret and politich conſider ation, which 
we call 1xovoul av,&c.For that indeed is it which the 
Greek Philoſophers properly call izxoroa, as here- 


after perchance we may have occaſion to ſhew pj, 
more at large. That being ended, ſaith Polybius, 1, 6.p.4 


the deadyuare Mere xiopus mth the reſt of the funeral 


pomp and preparations, is carried aegs Tis wghrppes 


61«CoArs,to the place by them called fuConuc or Reftr a, 
&c. and ſome lin6s after : Then doh his ſon, af he 
have lefcany, or ſome one or other of his kiny &re- 
Bas 6H T3 wuCines, commemorate his vertues, and 
relace ar large what brave things he did an his life, 
(if he did any, ) and that ſo pathetically , that 
what properly 1s but the private loſs of one, bee 
comes by this means the publick grief and ſor- 
row of all that are preſent. This then is that 
whereof among all Hiſtorians ſo frequent ment» 
on is made pro roſtris laudavity Or laudati, Which 
Anton, himſelf very formally according to the 
calto:nes of bis ame performed, not only unto his 
$504 Father Antonigus ſarnamed- the Religious, 
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(as Pauſanias doth interpret the word, ) an Em- 
perour indeed for his goodneſs, clemency, pru- 
dence and other good parts, inferiour unto none 
but this his incomparable Son , but alſo to Fau- 
{tina his wife, though none of the beſt, 


B. VI. v,XXX VII. As that vile and ridiculous 
verſe ] Chryſippus his own words and Plutarch's 
cenſure upon them you may -read in Plutarch 
ati of worar wwoer Whereby it appeares that 
Chry/ippms his word was not 9x@- aa, as we 
have it here, but 6Hygauua Waooy, \ 


B. VII. n. XXXIX. Of thu maſs of fleſh that 
comp.| Ir was in former Greek editions, mvermy= 
b-2uds* which would import, pampered, but that 
merge is not found in this ſenſe, INNeeilelpap- 
«x cheretore ( circumdati, as Xyl- had exprefled 
1t-in his. tranſlation) is the more Warrantable rea- 

-ding ofthe two, ( as may further appear by col- 
lation of places, where we find mx+aÞec uted in 
the ſame ſenſe : ) and which we have exhibited 
in our Greek editiqn. 


B, VIII. n.1. Contrary to that perfection of life | 
5 ae5anba; of; int ale 7% emerges ( faith Epiterus 
in Arrianus ItÞe 4. ) i) eravepmmr* T he profeſ= 
jion of a Phil«ſpher is, nor to /in : and inthe ſame 
chapter ſhall you hnd, elory@- duapmivay, Cx- 
ploded, as implying a flat contradiction, And 
now here will 1 perform what in my Preface 
I did promiſe, tor the more full and perfe& 
explication of this word giaimp@, That the 
immortality ; of the ſoul , and the reward of 
the 
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 thegood and bad after this Life, was never more 
ſoutly maintained by any of all che Heathens, 
than by Plato,isfull well known and acknowledg- 
ed by all. But it is objeRed,that this ſonnd and true 
'Tenet he by many odde fictions of his own,and ri- 
diculous deſcriptions of the torments of the wick» 
-edafter this Lite;hath much corrupted and adulte- 


53 


rated, One thing eſpecially, though by more ob- Theodor. 
jeted againſt him, yet by one Greek Father ſpe Serm. XI, 


cially is much exaggerated ; chat ina place where _ 


-he treateth of the reward of the juſt and unjuſt af- 
rer chis life, he ſhould there propoſe unto his Phj- 
-(oſopber; as their beſt reward for their juſtice and 


piety,the merewpſycho/ic and tranſmucation of their * 


fouls into Bees and Ant;and ſuch like : a thing (0 
ſtrange and ridiculous even eo conceive,thatI can- 
not but wonder how they that copld believe any 
ſuch thing of Plato, could in other places find in 
their hearts ſo highly to extoll,and ſo abſolutely to 
prefer him before all other Philoſophers that e- 
ver were.But as for his many relations,and range 
deſcriptions both of the manner and place of tor- 
ments after this life, I will not take upon me to 
excuſe him, Only this I will ſay,that he pong 
1m ſo many places,that what he related in this kind, 
he neither believed himfelf,nor required of any that 
th2y ſhould believe z and that he was well concent, 
that ſuch and ſuch relations as theſe ſhould go for 
old womens cales,for that in very deed they were 
no betcer-z and that all that he ftood upon, was, 
Thar men might certainly be perſwaded that 
the ſoul was immortal, and that there wasa 
reward for the: juſt after this life z but as for 
the reſt, whether theſe very things or ſomewhat 
equi- 


ed, 
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equivalent were believed, untill they had more 
certain information was to him indifferent ; I do 
not ſee, what eould well be expeted more from 
an Heathen. And he that ſhall compare rhoſe 
many deſcriptions of Hell and Purgatorie, which 
are tobe found in books written many hundred 
years 2g0C, With his, will certainly judge, that e1- 
ther Plato was not much amiſs, or that many 
Chriſtians have deſerved far more blame than he. 
And I further think that Plato might in this caſe 
wi:h as much reaſon, to maintain among the vul- 
ear an opinion of the immortality of the ſoul and of 
a judgment after this life, make uſe of old wo- 


. mens tales, as the Angelical Door agauft 


ſome Fathers, who afficm the contrary, doth take 
upon him to maintain, that ign# inferni ejuſdens 
eſt ſpeciei cum igne._neſtrey becauſe Ariſtotle hath 
written, that ownis 4944 omni aque eft idew ſpecies 
And as for that which Plato writes concerning 
the transformation of worldly carnal mens ſouls, 
according to Pythagoras doctrine 3 it is true, that 
Pythagoras and his opinions being 1n great efieem 
among the people, Plata not knowirg bimſelf 
what certainly to affirm of the manner of their 
puniſhment after their death, 'was very indiffe» 
rent whether this or that were delieved, ſoſome- 
what were believed; and therefore propoſes ſome + 
times one opinion, ſometimes another. But-as 
for the reward of the juſt and godly, it 1s an into» 
lerable miſtake. - For in that vety place wich s 
alledged, he plainly- faies that the true Philyſo» 
phers after ther death «is! Swwy 20 at1xyirlen, 
are received into the communion and ſociety of the 
Gods, and are transformed into their very na 
THYCT, 
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tures) And though it cannot be doubted who 
they are that Plato calls Philoſophers, they being 
ſo often and ſo amply deſcribed by him; yet to 
make the caſe clearer, I will produce his deſcrip- 
tion of them an that very place: ol opdws grab 
preg migerms P a7! m aus Emurucr dxury oy 199» 
TYphony, a} aÞa)Iam avmiis avTi5. v74 cizopte» 


. fiar 7+ x) Twiev pofeupot, wary oi among x) PrAge 


Xetuan' id dv dnuar Te x; ddbfiar wy nia, Sade 
Tf, warp of HiARg ol Ts x Aon, ET6HTE a 7950v= 
mu evil, &c, All irue Philoſophers abſtain from 
all carnal luſts and concupiſcences, &t. They fear 
not the ruine of their goods and bouſes, nor poverty, 
as other ordinary men, and ſuth as are addiited to 
wealth and riches - they fear not the reproach and 
diſhonour of 4 private idle fe 44 they that bunt 
after honour and plory ; for they purpofely avoid all 
ſuch things, &cs The Le 7 and RED ground 
at all, had he been but looked upon, ) of the mi= 
fake, ( as appears by them who have objected 
this unco him) is, that Plato ſerting down the (e» 
veral transformations of worldly men, according 
totheir ſeveral diſpoſitions and employments du- 
ring their life, ſaith that «i Tu Sogconiy T4 x} mhAr 
medy ef perlu emmenid doom wy SN nga owpporus- 
ln Te x) Magaoonnlu — ti; Tuumy mY dPxyav- 
Ta mArmby of 1 wager ywG, ws wrt, 1 TPnKa yy 
3 aver xwre GC by Which words of oi T4 Sue 
mv 'Te x, mar, &c. he was miſtaken, as though 
he had meant them Whom he uſually calls Philoſo- 
phers, Which in "many reſpets was a very groſs 
miſtake. For firſty as was ſaid in the Preface, it 
was not the love Or exerciſe of vertue alone that 
madea Philoſopher, as they meant it z but the _y 
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of vertne wi? arepopes* and ſo diſtinguiſhed' them 
from politick worldly men, who ( not to ſpeak of 
th vain-glorious, )) often exerciſe juſtice and ma- 
ny other vertues, not out of any love to them, 
but becauſe, as'the times are, it may be moſt ad- 
vantageous for them to ſhew themſelves in their 
actions juſt and righteous. And from the Epi- 


Cureans,'who though they acknowledged nor a' 


divine providence,nor the immortality of the ſoul, 
2nd propoſed unto themſelves Pleaſure as the on- 
ly end of their lives 3 yet maintained ( moſt of 
them ) that chey that were g1anver, or , lovers of 
pleaſure, mult of neceſſity be grae4inguer, or, lovers 
of jyſtice; -and that rev agtms, Or, without Vertue, 
it was not poſſible for a man to live in true plea- 
fures Andcertain it is that the Epicureans have 
written as many excellent books to exhort men to 
vertue, and, for the molt part, in the fight of the 
world lived as well as any of any other Se : fo 
that as ir was ſaid of the Stoicks{for they were moſt 
of chem notable hypocrites ) that they did aizuy 
4#* 1942, x, mii mr eigps, of the Epicureans it was 
ſaid, that they .did dypantey mw. ages, x} murr mt 
wait, Then'itwas further to be obſerved, that 
Plato doth not ſay Hygrcow/fw abfolutely,but, Fr x2- 
a#n digtoosrlw* not eager abſolutely, but, main- 
x epirlw* by which words he cannot be under- 
itood to mean) others, than thoſe whom in other 
places he calls mawmnxis, men that intereſled them- 
ſelves in publick affaires and in the government of 
the commonwealth 3 of which kind of men hen 
many places(as things then ſtood) maintained that 
they. could not poſſibly be Philoſophers : though 
otheriviſe (as all know) thoſe Commonwe alths hs 
pro- 
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pronounced moſt bappy, which were governed by 
them that were... But that which plainly puts all 
out of doubt, and makes the miſtake in a, manner 
inexcuſable,is,that Plato after theſe words,preſent- 
ly.addes dr piacoogiegrs x; v3 and in the words 
immediately following, ſets down thoſe that he 
calls Philoſophers, as men ofa quite difterent ſect 

and profeſſion ;. which they that obje& thus place 

unto him confound with the former : and not they 

only, but (which is very ſtrange, and in ſome ſort 

doth acquit thoſe ancient Chriſtians ) Heathens 

alſo, even the moſt learned ; as Alcinous in his ex- 

cellent IntroduRtion.to Plate's Philoſophie, cap. 

27. I think the Book it ſelf will juſtifie me, that 

I do the Author of it no wrong) for making him a 

Heathen when he wrote jt, whatſoever he became 

afrerwards,For otherwiſe I am not jgnoranc, that 
ſome have made of this Alcinous, not a Chriſtian 

only, but a Biſhop. 

I am glad I haye had occafion here in this ſub- 
J}e& to, d> Plato.ſome right ; a man, if ever Hea- 
then was, (as Plutarch ſomewhere of Socrates) is 
«ps)iv Srexinrty* and I ſhall C when occafion ſerves) 
as gladly do it in many others, wherein he is as 
wrongfully. miſtaken, However, that which hath 
now made me the more -willing to ſay ſo much in 
his defencgyys partly that our Ant, might the bet- 
ter be underRood,zas often as he uſeth theſe words 
Philoſophy and Philoſopbers 3 and partly that ſome 
paſſages of his, otherwiſe obſcure, compared with 
this of Plato, with that which bath been ſajd upon 
it, night be made plain and eaſie. See B. 11Ln. 17. 
B, VII, n, 37. B. IX. 1. 28, &c, Neither will 
this interpretation , of theſe words Phil.ſopher 
and Philoſophie, only be uſeful in the readivg 
of 


Some* Cur ſofie-/Notes: 
of this Antonims ard other; "Heathens z but of 
ancient Fathers alſo, by whom: they bave beew 
uſed in the ſame fenfſe ;: bur' efpecially by Saint 
Chryſcſtom :' as where he ſaith; that -= 35 g1aooe-! 
glas imma wile wha 74 X15 Hapict gry that a man' 
is bound ra a great deat more Philoſophy” fince 
Chriſt, than they were under the Law ; that the” 
Philoſophie of the Goſpel i#moſt perfeQ': and' 
many ſuch other ſpeeches, which he uſeth almoſt 
in every page. acabg ay ; 


” Ibid. n, 35. #h4t ? art tirber Pantbegs | hin 
yur maggrddwler Th 7% wpis opp TIdVama, Ke The 
ſtory of Paotheas you trave at large in Xenoghdn., 
where, if you readir, it will eaſily appeaf, rhatei-, 
ther Antoninus his memory dig-here fomejvhat: 
fail him, or that there'is ſofhevhat amiſs 1 the. 
Greek Copie.” For weis aleatnied man had cor- 
rected Ker* but that is as far or further trom'the | 
truth of the ſtorie. You may for varietie ſake, 
if you pleaſe, read the ſams Rorie'jn Pbilofit4t $ 
allo the Sophult. 45 bot 

B. X. n. X. And appland” themſelves for thiir” 
valiant as againſt the Sarmarz ] Great was the 
glory of theſe warres, equialted by good'Hiftorians 
to the greateſt conqueſts of the Rom: Belluw 
quantum nulla unquan memorig wit, ſay ſome of 
them. . And by the ſame Hiſtorians is all the \hib> 
nour and glorie of, theſe warres, next uneg God, 
( whole proyidence in ſome particular piflagesf' 
this expedition ig Akron &d borh by Hea-. 
thens and Cht:ſtins, ro have beth 'very extradrs, 
dirary, and indeed, mitacufouy. "( Ser Nort 2 


'** ypon 
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upon B. 1. ) adſcribed to Antoninus his great va- 
lour and wifedome ; who himſelf was preſent in 
perſon all thEwhile for my years together. 
Yet {0 little did Antoninuys take upon himſelf of 
all thache had-deſerved, that as by the Heathens 
he is often Ryled werecundus Imperator, ſo by Oro- 
fins the Spaniſh Prieft, and Hiſtoriographer, who 
lived in Saint Auguſtines dates, for this very rea- 
ſon he 1s called graviſſimus & modeſtiſſimne Impe + 


rAEOY » 


B. X, n. XXXVII. what then ſhould any man 
defore, &c. Nevertheleſs, | Did ever a more meek 
ſoul concurre with ſo valiant and couragious a 
diſpoſition ? But theſe, perchance, were but his 
intentions 3 perchance, not ſo much as intentions, . 
but bare ſpeculative Meditations. If that be true 
which Hftorians of beſt account relate concerning 
his ſon Commodus, that he haſtened his Father's 
death, &c. it will appear, that as he proved a 
true prophet in regard of others, ſo in regard of 
himſelf he approved himſelf in his death as true 
and profitable a Teacher 3 yea thar his practice 
in this very particular rather went beyond his. 
yows and meditations, than came ſhoft of them. 


B, XI. n. III. Yivlently and paſſionately ſet 
upon oppoſition, as Chriſtians are wont, | G. wings 
T% Jak med ratiy, ws bt Xeavtandt , de MAC Om 
res, x owaes, &c, Itwas an error of the Stoicks 
( forlaking herein rhe more ſound dodrine of an- 
cienter Philoſophers, as Plato, Ariftocle, and 0- 
thers, ) that in ſome caſes it was not only lawfull, 
but alſo laudable,for a man to make himſelf =_ 
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I do not find that ovr Antoninus doth any where: 
abſolutely and dire&ly oppoſe this error 5. but' 
this I find, -and any man may obſerve that (ball 
read him, that in many places he dath teſtrajtr 
the caſe with ſuch limitations and refirgbions, as 
_ ſeem in ſome manner equiyalent co a plain 
and dire& oppoſition. However, I ſpeak not this 
to excuſe him, but that jt (hall be tree for me 
or any mn to judge him or his opinions, as they 
ſhall ſee occafione The reaſon that moves me to 
take here more particular notice of his opinion 
in this point, than I do in many others of no leſs 
moment, is, partly becauſe Antoninus, though be 
often toucheth upon it, yetevery where he dath 
it ſo briefly and ebicnreiy, that his main drift and 
intention I fear will not- ſo eafily be diſcovered 
by many : and partly, becauſe I ſhall at once 
both remove from Antoninus- the crime and im- 
putation of being the author of 2 moſt hanious 
and foul ſlander concerning the Chriftzans, and 
vindicate thoſe primitive godly Chriſtians 1n- 
nocencie from the malice or ignorance of Hea- 
theniſh tongues. Antonius then,you muſt know, 
was of opinion that they were much to blame, 
whoeither paſſionately Or inconfiderately ( forto 
theſe two we may refer all his other exceptions 
by him inculcated ih divers places: ) did at any 
time part with their lives ; and: inſtead of theſe 
requireth and prefſeth often theſe: two, rationally, . 
and ca/mly, or meekly. For the firſt, Tim a 
Guy x7' a vSporriy 81 Mod paroy, wh Gregapss wid"? 
&F1xG3s und epnparus Toys mv Sdyariy Lyar, KC. 
[t is the part of a wiſe man, &Cs B.IX. i. 3+ 
{hi 1gTapprar, nut contemptibly, Or ſcornfally 'F 
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1 3931Zop ©, not angrily, or paſſtonately, faith her 


elſewhere tothe ſame purpoſe, and inculcates the 
warld iasws calmly, & meet/y to often, that were; 
irnot ſo good a word as it 1s, hardly would any 
man have the patience to read it ſor often as he res 
peats it. © But mech more ſhall we be induced ta 
bear with Antoninus his many repetitions in this 
kind, if we farcher confider,thar allthac he did ain 
at by all theſe words, was meerly to take down 
the pride and hanghty ſpirit of the common Sto- 
icks of his days, and before. Many of whom both 
by their own practice, and by their doctrine and 
exhortations, d1d teach a man generally upon all 
occaſions, but in matter of Death eſpecially, 
rather to bedeſperately Rout and reſolute, than 
rationally and really wiſe : which made 
Antoninus in almoſt all his exhortations and in- 
iruRions fo carefully to inculcate humility and x 
meek ſpirits 83s 5 Hans, nl\als o Haſty 7h mure, 
" didiry of, SmnapCaroy oof © mmudve G- x} 
eiſvuay dye Mit Is mire ov xg pan voue@, 
dM. muTeg;av wy o bwrour evTy, Give what 
thoa wilt, and take anay what thas milt, Kc. B. 
Xe Nn. 16. They that areany thing acquaiared 
with Seneca's fiyle and genius of writiting, will. 
eafily'make a Comment upen this. But not to ga. 
from this very ſubje&of death that we are now 
upon, how does he-ſet out his Cato, his great 
and almoſt only pattern of wifdome 2 Fam: 
(fauh he) non canturs Ceſari, ſed fibiiratus, nudas 
in vain manu giv, & generoſums illum cantem* 
proremq ve omni pgrentia ſpirituns non ewiſit, ſed e+ 
jecits &c. Epiſte 24. Is chis ro die like a Philo- 
ſopher or a wiſs man;, or rather like a deſperate: 
X wretcn? 
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wretch ? If any man ſhall anſwer for Sen. that he 
wrote this as an Orator rather than a Philoſopher ; 
grant indeed that it was wit that he afteqed 
more than ſound wiſedome,(in this and many ſuch 
paſſages, Imean : ) but yet-it is in the perſon of 
a Philoſopher that he ſpeaks itz and whether it 
werea good Orator's part to ad(cribe ſucha paſſi- 
onate (that I ſay not deſperate) and diſcontented 
end to ſuch a perfe& wiſe man as he would have 
Catoreputed, I leave to others to judge, 

The other main condition that Antoninus doth 
oenerally ſtand upon (as hath been ſaid) is, yati- 
nally,orgnot inconſiderately. A man may underva- 
lue life as well as overprize it. Ir was Ariſto- 
tle's opinion, that a man Jow er parur mu ced\iv 
ty« mozy, the more vertuous he is, and the bet- 
ter furniſhed with all manner of rare perfe&i- 
ons, the more unwilling he muſt needs be to 
die, Andcertainly according to truth and ſound 
Philoſophie, for a man to contemn life , and ei- 
ther in a mere oe" many duelliſts and con- 
tentious perſons often do, ) to caſt it away, or 0+ 
therwiſe eafily and flightly, upon no ground of 
ſound reaſon and good ratiocination,to part With 
it, muſt needs be the higheſt depree of madneſs 
and mere brutiſhneſs that can be conceived.As on 
the other fide, #my #n: aby © (as Epitterus upon 
this occaſion ſpeaketh, ) cum exigit ratio, Or, cam 
ratio ſnadet, ( as Seneca in his Epiſtels, when ap- 
parentreaſon doth induce us for ſome greater go0d, 
( as either for a betcer lifezor for the performance 
of ſome duty which in reaſon ought to be dea- 
rer unto us than life, ) not co regard it , for a 
man then, through either fear of death or _ 
| 0 
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of this world, to linger and to draw back,is great 
baſeneſs,and greater folly, As for that Antoninus: 
doth here allege the Chriſtians as an example ob 
that phrenſy that he doth taxe and reprove z the: 


ground of it is,the fervent zeal of the primitive: - 


Chriſtians, whoſe love to Chriſt was ſuch,that they 
not only were content-to ſuffer for him, when 
chey were called to it, but even ſo longed to die 
for him, that they could hardly by the Church= 
Canons and diſcipline provided in that behalf be 
reſtrained from off ering themſelves to death,and be- 
ing their own accuſers and promooters. Inſomuch 
that in Africa at a certain time when they flocked 
by multitudes to the Inquiſitorsor Judges,the Go» 
vernour of that Province amazed cried out, O 
tpretched creatures | if. you muſt needs die, have you 
no halter; or -precipices at bome ? as is recorded 
by Tertull, ad Scap. laſt chapter. And though 
this courſe was by the better learned and more (0» 
ber Prelats inhibited and reſtrained g yet ſuch was 
commonly their conſtancie and their readineſs to 
death, whenſoever they were apprehended and 
condemned by their perſecutors,yea their joy and 
exultation ſuch,(Deo gratian,0r,Gid be praiſed, was 
their common and ſolemn word, when their. ſen- 
tence was read ; ) that that alone was ſufficient to 
amaze their enemies, and to make them think ve- 
ry oy of them, Neither indeed were the 
Chriſtians better known unto the Heatheus by a- 
ny other property than this, that they were a kind 
of people that did not regard their lives, Before 
Antoninus, Arcianus had already mentioned them 
upon the ſame occaſion, For /ib, 4. c. 7. ed 
«9>8ies, treating of an undaunted diſpoſitions 
X 2 not 
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not capable of any fear or terrour, m& in hr 
mear@ pines 5 3 mics bevpbegt 3 N miiar waYyauped: 
auH 5, im Van warle; ig Sari ms # mo Mam 
vau Toh; a0, i ad thus 03 Tamrac Vas Abrys IN 
x; Smitews vis Ser , &c, To bim, ((aith 
he ) that | ftand; ſo affeFied, what Tyrant, what offi 
ceri, what ſwords can be dreadfull * Or ſhall it be 
fo that ſome through mere madneſs, other by uſe and 
cnſtomes us tht Galile int, can be brought to that 
paſs, that thty | ſhall fear nothing 3 and ſhall not 
reaſon and ſound ratiocination, &c. I know theſe 
words are ſomewhat otherwiſe interpreted by o» 
thers, who 'refer both wariey and ZIG to Chri- 
Rians ; butif the whole paſſage be well confide» 
red, it will appear otherwiſe, eſpecially if it be 
compared wirtiSeneca's laſt words of bis Ep, 36, 
which are theſe, Denique finew faciam fi boc waune 
atjecero, net.infantes, nec pueres, nec mente lafſos 
temere mortem 3: offe tarpiſſimum, fi eam ſecuri- 
rarers nobis razio nonpraft at, ad quan ſtultitia per- 
duciz : Which: wards of Seneca I produce. here 
the more willingly, becauſe they may alſo ſerve 
© give light to another place of Antoninus lib, 
V-:n, 16+; 4f wny thall take pains to compare 
them. - As for; that Arrianus calls the Chriſtians 
Ga/i/eant , he doth but as many athers did 3 as 
Lucian by name, { if hs be the author of that 
Dialogue, which-goeth under his name : ) and 
Julian the Apoſtate, as all men. know. This 
readineſs then and alacritie of: theſe god!y 
Chriſtians to ſeal cheir profefſion with their bloud, 
fo known and provedevery where, wasnevert he+ 
lz{s ſomuch,miſtaken and miſvinterprered, as thar 
upon a ſuppaſtcion that it had no- ground in rea» 
Yo = ſong 
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ſon, ( as Antoninus you (ee doth here allege, ) it 
was commonly termed by the Heathens pervica- 
cie and obſtumareneſs, Obffinatio indeed was the 
very word, [/la ipſa Obſtinatio quam exprobratss, 
ſaich Tercull. cowards the end of his Apologeti- 
Gus ; and ad Nationes /ib 1. C. 18. Reliquun Ob- 
ſtinationts in ill» capitulo collocatts, quod neque gle» 
dior, neque crneesy neque beſtiaq veſtr as 3 non ignemy 
non tormenta , ob duritatems ac contemprum mortis 
animo recuſemus, &c> And before bimPlinie 
in his Epiſtle de Chriſtianzs written to Trajanus 
the Emperour, Neque enins dubit bam, qualecungque 
efſet quod faterentwr, pervicaciam certe &F inflexibie 
lem obltinationem debere puniri, Seneca alſo, 
though nat of the Chriſtians parricularly he, yet 
in the ſame ſenſe doth uſe the word obſtinatio, in 
his 76. Epiſt. By which paſſages it doth a 
pear how happily Xylander, profeſſing what 
doth in his Noces, did hit upon this word in his 
Tranſ]11tion,than which he could never have found 
a,more fic and proper,had he ſought never (o long. 
But ſome" Interpreters of Tertull, it ſeems did 
not well undeiftand it in his de Spettac. firtt chap- 
tzr, where he ſaith, Sunt qui exiſtiment Chriſtia® 
numy expedituns morii genus ad banc Obſtinationem 
abdicatione volupt atum erndiri, Oc. who note that 
Tertull. doth there uſe Obſtinatis in a good 
ſenſe for Conſtantiaz whereas he uſeth it in no 
other ſenſe than the Heathens did, that ob- 
jected it unto them; and it is as from them 
that he ſpeaks it, as if he ſaid, ad banc quam ne» 
big objicitis, or, exprobratis, ( 38 i tw ob- 
ſtinationem &c, The word mpammZs here uled by 


Anton. will I think hardly bz found in any other 
© Gteek 
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Greek author in this ſenſe, a word nevertheleſs 
(as all his are ) aselegant and proper as may be 3 
zmporting as mach in things civil, as «vndticmos 
doth in things natural, That which S.-Bafil doth 
elegantly call ns «rJoais dudſpiar, 15 much to the 
ſme purpoſe, Buc S. Nazianzen will give us a 
very full and elegant interpretation of this word, 
which will alſo muen conduce to the illuſtration 
of the matter that hath been ſpoken of, For in 
his firſt Inveltive, treating of the reaſons why 
Julian would not ſet upon the Chriſtians with 0- 
pen perſecution, as former Emperours had done, 
which meant them not ſo ill as.he did ; he makes 
this to. have been the cauſe of ir, becauſe Julian 
had obſerved, that the Chriſtians the more they 
were perſecured, the more reſolute and peremp- 
tory they did grow. For, as fire, ſaith he, expo- 
ſed toa bluſtring wind,the more it is blown upon, 
the greater it grows 3 {0 is it with generous diſpo- 
ſitions, the more they are oppoſed with force and 
violence,the more obſtinate & peremptory is their 
refiftance.g1ayerx]togus 3d av nuds witar Braf cute 
yevs, x) <rnlluguer Th warvids mw mg WnBoias GiAcs 
Tiul av* (1X6 1 Te Nerv ala Pogriuer mes m2 fla rea» 
T5vy duFadidZ75 am, x, ng 632% Yoo arkus frmPoe 
ir, Raery wavy ard, Irwmy ar ogeTe;TEeOv 
z#mawvn m1, Antoninas doth -uſe the word again 
(but in the'Verb there, as others uſe ic alſo,) in 
the ſame fenſe, B. VIII. n. 46. ſpeaking of che 
liberty of the will of man, Miprn> (laith' he) 
in arxmudynmny ylremi m3 eworixer, Irav ofs 
£47) evaghy dertdy fav wi motivm © wil fences 
19v ages fgritinit, &c. Remember that thy 
mind, &c. And ſo doth the fame Nazianzer 
. zn 


Some Curſorie Notes, 


in his 24 Inveltive, ſpeaking of a reſolute and 
corageous Chriſtian Martyr, 3s ms guys anm{ywon, 
(faith he) & md Anu thgar 6ndi foo yencrer 3, m Bum 
AvtyTey &þ pos WV T4 xgdgs meggriarimar JooxaNian* as 
one that had entred the liſt, as it mere, to buckle and 
grapple nith the preſent aaver ſities themſelves. 

Ibid. n. V. Afeer the Tragedie the Comedia ve- 
tH4 was brought in ] Horace in his De Arte Poes 
tica, having immediately before ſpoken of Xſchy- 
lus the Tragick Poet, Sxcceſſit vers bis Commdia, 
ſaith he, non ſine multa Lande, ſed in vitinm liber= 
ras excidit, & vim Dignam lege regi, 8c. They 
that have read learned Heinhius his elaborate 
notes upon this place, will eaſily ſee what I aim at, 
by citing this place of Horace ; and will acknow- 
ledge that Horace is much beholden to this place 
of Anton. 


B. XII.n.IX. whatſoever doth happen | To 355 T5 
pvorw Theſe words may alſo be reterred to the 
former paragraph, Or number 3 as in the Latin 
tranſlation 15 tobe ſeen. Bur they fit this place 
ſo well too, that it is not eafie to determine to 
which of the two they belong. Such diverfities 
may be obſerved in other places too3 which 
ſome, raſhly, may deem overſights or repugnan- 
cies : but men of better judgement and $kill will 
eaſily ſee what hath cauſed this varietic. But in 
places of greateſt difficultie, I muſt referre the 
Reader ta my Latin Notes. 
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2 SIOSSASSSELSHLL LEASES SS 


A TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MATTERS INANTONINUS. 


The firſt or Roman figure every where referres 
to the Fook; the ſecond and ordinary, 
to the Namber , or Sefiions 


A. 
Bſtinence , See Moderati. 
ON, 
ARions how to be examined, IV. 
1O, VIII. 2, 
All AﬀeRation 40 be avoided. 1. 
4+ 13. VII. 32, XI. 14. 
See Sinceriric, oftenrarion. 
Change and Alteration, the begin- 
ning and the end of all things. 
TV. 29. 35. 39. V. 13. YI. 15. 
17. 18. VIII. 5, IX. 17+ 35 
X.7.11. 
Repentance tend Amendmert not 
to be deferred. See Repentance. 
Arger taxes, I. 1, 6, VII. 18, 
Xl, 16, See. Meekneſs. 
Apoſtates from Nature who be. IT, 
14 IV. 24. VHI. 32.XH;5.18, 
Applauſe, Sze Fame, honour, 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, I. 4. 
13. 14. V. $. VII. 38. VIIL 
I, See Learning, reading. 
B. 


i Temporal Bleſſings from GOD.1.14. 


Common both to good and bad, Il. 
8.V. 9. VI. 31. IX. I. 

ae, the vileneſs of it. I. 16. 

XII. 18. See Lifes vanitic. 

The cm_—_ 0 S VIL. 32, YL 


I9, 4 
cham 2 4 "r in ſubſtance 
and quality, as years encreaſe, 


The adrfel making of it to be 
contemplated. X. 26. 

By nature ſubjef unto the minde, 
and in no wiſe concurring to the 
cauſe of attions either good or 
evil, VII. 20, 

Eountie ard Liberality.l. 1. 11, 
See Charicic, 


C. 

Other mens Calamities how they 
muſt affet# us. V. 25. 

Every one to follow and ſtick to his 
own Calling, IV. 26. V. 23. 
VI. 32. VII. 26. 

Worldly Cares and diſtrafions to 
be avoided, II. 11. IV. 3. 20. 

VI- 


VI. 48%. $o. NIE. 2. 

The danger of them, TII. 7. 

Cautclouſneſs and circumſpe#ion, 
VIIL. 57. 

Charitie our end. V. 27. VI. 6. 
13. 21. 39. 48+, VIL 3. $. 10. 
16.42. 43. V:Il.2, 11, 22.32. 
4$+-IX. 1.1&:29. X. 6. 37. See 

» Meeknels,Reconciliation,Pati- 
EnCce. 

(rn libe leaves of trees. X, 
4+ © bat to think when we biſs 
on, Xl. _ of 

Comedies and Tragedies, how firſt 
mſtituted XI. 5. 

A wiſe man may ſometim*s in ci- 
vility comply with fools, V. 

Condeſcention in matter of lan- 
guage. VII. 28. 

The Connexion and mutual de- 
Pendence of all things. IV. 33. 
26. VI. 33. 34. 38. VII. 6. 

The ſecret and unpartial teſtimonie 
of our own Conſciences concer - 
ning our ſelves, more to beſtood 
upn by us, than others mens 
judgments. XII, 3. 

Conſtancie. I. 5. 11, 
See Perſeverance. 

Feſolute and courageous Cenſtan- 
cic, incounſels and ations. VI. 
45+ VIIE. 4. N. 13, 179. XIL 
13. 

Contemplation, Sze Bodie, Na- 
ture, Univerſe, 

Contentation, X, 23. 3. See 
Submiiſtion to Gods Provi- 

dence. It, Mortives to Pati- 
ence, &c, 

Commendable properties of a gen- 

tle and diſcreet Converſation. 

I, 6. 10. 11, 13, VIII. 29. 


I2. 13+ 


THE TABLE. 


Natural Corruption "intimated. 
I. 4+ :2+1I. 1. V.g. IX.35. 
XI. 25. 27+. 32, See Men, Hu- 
milir!e. 

Our ſinnes, nt God or Nature, the 
Cauſe of them. V. 5. 


The Courta great trouble and vex« 


ation to --ntoninus. V. 15. VI, 
10. VIII. 8. 

The danger of it, VI, 27. 

Courrefics how to be received.l.s. 

How to be conferred, V., 6, VII. 
43. IX. 44+ 

Curioſiry of ſpeech or ſizle taxed. 
I.4. Il. 5. 

Curioficie abour other mens buſi- 
ne(ſes, (xc. taxed. I, 3. 5. 11, 
LIE: 4. IV. 15+ VIL 29, 

Cowardiſc, See Generofitie. 


Death «alwayes to be thought upon 
and readily to be accepted of, 
whenit comes. II. 8.15.1IL. 5, 
8.VIL. 40. IN. 3. X12. 37. 
XI. 3. 30. XIL. 1.6. 

What it is, II. 10. 15. IV. $12, 
VI. 26. h 
Mntives to diſpoſe us to it,as that it 
# general and unavoidable, tyc., 
TIE. 3. IV. 12. 38. 39. 42. V. 
4. 10. 13+ 30. VI. 41. 42. 44. 
51, VIL. 15.17.18 22, 23+ 20. 
27, VIII. 16. 18,19. 24. 29. 
65. IX. 2.3. 19.31. 33. X.7. 
29, Zl. 37+ XIL 17, 24. 27. 

Never unſeaſonable to @ good man, 
HI, 8.9. XI. 1. 

Diligence and exatIneſs in publick 
affairs commended. VI. 28. 

Diſcretion. I. 13. XI. 16. $*'. 

Di{iimulation ard bypocriſre. II. 
14. VII. 46. XI.14. See Often» 
tation, Plainneſs, » *» 


DiſtraQi- 


—cn—yg— 


DiſtraRion, See Cares. 

Uncharitable Divifion from any 
one member, ſeparates from God 
and the whole body. XI. 7. 

Diviſion of objeH#s, See ObjeR. 

Dogmarta. TIF. 14. 16. IV. 3. 13. 
41. V.9. 15. VII. 2, VIIL. 1. 
IX. 3. 28. X.9. 35.39. XII. 6. 

Dreams from God ſometimes, 1. 14. 

E 


The Earth. TV.3.VI. 33. VIII. 19. 
End [| See Life ] that all our a&#1- 
ons muſt tend to ſome one certain 
general End, II. 4. 14. VOL 

B+ 5 Js 

 Whatſoever #s, is to (s+me end. 
VIHL. 27. 1X, 8. 

To love our Enemies, See Mcex- 
nels, Chariric. 

The Event no part of a wiſe mans 
task or duty ; and by conſequent, 
if it prove contrary,no dijparage- 
ment to his wiſedome, nor hin- 
drance to him in his proper end. 
V. 14. See Hinderances, Minde. 

Evil, See Corruption. 

Not to render Evil for Evil, See 
Meckneſs, Charitte. 

Example leads myſt. IV. 37. 

- Exceſs taxed, I. 1. See Mode- 

ration, 


F. 

Fame after death, the vanity of it. 
II. 15, 1V..15. VE. 19. VINI.42. 

Fear of the future. VII. 6. 13. 
VIII. 34. X. 13. 

Flarrerie, I. 13. X1.159 *. 

Antoninus his opinion concerning 
Free will. IT. 6. 8.1L 4. 13. V. 
$. 10. 16, 28, VI. 7. 30. 53. 
VIL. 2. 29. 30. 39. VIII. 6. 27. 
3O. 32. 45+45. JO. $3, IX. 9. 
40. X. 15. 33+ 34 XL. 15.13, 
Xi, 8. 10, 


THE TABLE. 


Fugitives who, IV, 24. X. 25; 
X1.8. 18, 
G, 


True Generofitie,to love them that 
oppoſe us, XI, 8 

God | See Innocency, Dreams, 
Bleſſings ] not to be doubted of, 
though incomprehenſible, XII. 


21, 
_ Hu nature. V. 26, VIIL. $2.1X.1, 


X, I. 
His particular providence acknow- 
ledged and praiſed. I. 14. V.8. 
T| e power ef his grace ſtirring men 
to prety and wvertue, (Fc. ac- 
knowledged, 1. 14. I. 1.1X. 


40. 

God's providence over the world, 
II. 8. VI, 8. VII. 44. 1X. 26, 
X. $. 6. 

The cauſe of all things. T. x7. 1II, 
12.V. 8.VL 37, VIIL 4.22, 
33. IX. 1. 

The Juſtice, wiſdome, and equity 
of it maintained, TV, 8. V. 
24. VI. 39. VII. 6.48. 53. 1X, 
33- X. 7. 21, XIL 4. 27. 

God omnipotent, Il. 8. 

But one. VIL. 6. 

Cannot be amaſt.IT. 8.VT. 1, 

A rewarder of the juft and godly. 
VI.8. 


Moſt merciful. VIL. 41. VIII. 32. 
$2, IX. 9. XL 9, XII. 4. 

Beſt wor Lipped when imnnated, 
ſ See Mereiful } X.8. 

Knywledgeof God beſt learning, 
See Learning. ; 

What truly good, [ See Bleſſings ] 
V. 12. 14. VIII. 1.9. 

Goodneſs, [ See Meckneſs, Cha. 


ritie. ] 
Onr 


What it is, IV. 21. 

Gravirie. I. 12. II. 2. 

Great men how to be looked upon 
G& es through the luſtre 
of their greatneſs and authority, 

' that they may be bnown to be but 
men, X. 20, 


H. 

Happineſs our end. XI, 15. 

Doth conſiſt in praftice of vertue 
and piety. See Reaſon, Na- 
ture | IT; 2.11.1. 7. 8.3, 
V. $. 9. 27. 28. VI. 6. VII. 
18. 28. 37. 38.VIIL. $0. IX.2, 

In ſubmiſſion to God's providence, 
IE. 11, 15, II, 4. 7. See Sub- 
miſſion. 

In every mans own mind, III. 6, 
17. IV. 32, V. 2. 15. VI. 46. 
VIE. 13. 21. 39. VI. 39. 46. 
IX. 24. X. 1. XL. 15, 

Hinderances how 10 be made fur- 
therances. IV. 1. V. 17. VI 46. 


VIIE. 30. 33- 39, (9c. See the 


Mind not lubje&, gc. 
Holineſs. VII. 37. X. 18, 
Hope. VII, 20, 

Humility, [ See Natural corrupti- 
on, ſubmiſſion } VIL 41 VIIL 
x. IX. 2.3. X.16. 30. 37.XI. 
16, 4”, XII. 4. 

I. 


Ignorance the cauſe of ſin andevil. 
T. 15. III. 12. VI. 20.'25. 52. 
VIL. 16, 34. IX. 43. XL 16, 

ty 


It mere madneſs. XI. 31. 

_ whatit 1s. IX, 1, 

Induſtry. [. 2.12. 13. V. 1. VT. 
18. 27. 31, VII 11.1X. 14 
X11, $, : 


THE TABLE. 
Our end. IV. 8, XII. 21, X, 33. 


Ingenuirie. I. 13. IV. 10. VI.20; 
28. VII. 5, 19. VIII, 14. X.13s 
15. See Plainneſs. 

Innocencie the beſt gift of God. I; 


14. 

Beſt comfort to a dying man.Il.1 5, 
17, VI 28.1X. 2. 

The vanitie and Inconſtancy of mens 
Judgments. IT.10.1II. 4. 1V.3. 
13. IX. 16.29. RX. 3s. See 
Fame, Conſcience. 

Juſtice our end. IV. 10. 18. 30. V. 
28. VI. 42. 45+ VII.26. 29. 37. 
IX, 29. X. 13. Sge Unjuſtice. 

The ground of all other wertues, 
XI. 


9, 


K, 

Kindred between all mankind. I. 
15, IL. 4 XIE 19, See Mo» 
tives to meekneſs. 

Knowledge [ See Nature, God ] 
ro be purchaſed at any rate. I. 1, 

The only true ground of, a good life, 
[ See Opinion , Ignorance |] 
IX. 28, XI 4. 


L. 
Learning, See Arts liberal, Wiſes 
dome. 
The true bnowledge of God, and 
acknowledgement of his Provi- 
dence, beſt Learning. V. 26. 


As alſn the right uſe of the Free 


will, VIII. 45. 
To Live according to Nature, See 


Nature. 
The vanity, fickleneſs, a f 


this our mortal Life, ana 4 


wordly imployments, | See Mo-+ 


rives to Death ] I. 16. IL 12. 
15. TM. 10, IV. 34. V- 29. VL 
14. VIL. 19. 26. VIIE 2. 23. 
24- IX. 22. X. 9. 20, 39%» NIL 
20, 25. 


The 


The end of onr lives, which we ought 
mainly to intend, notwithftand- 
ing any diſcouragement or oppo- 
ſition, all other things heing laid 
aſide. IT. 2.0IT. 4.7. 10. 13s 17. 
V. 3.4-15-27. VI. 2.VIL. 3. 30. 
VIII. 6. 75. 25. 30, 4. 43. X. 
2.8. 12.31. XI. 12, XII. 1, 
2. 15.22,See alſo Happinels, 
SOciery. 

As often 4s we change this end, ſo 
often we ceaſe to be the men that 
we were before, XI.19, 

Luſt and Incontinency a greater ſin 
than anger, Il, 7. 

M. 

Magick taxed.1. 3. 

Magnanimity. VII. 23, 26.X.11, 

Malice and Uncharitableneſs tax- 
ed, Il, 14. See Mecknels, Cha- 
rity. 

Medication, See Thoughts. 

Meckneſs. I. 1. 4.5. VI.28. VIII. 
7. XI. 16, 

Mitives to Meckneſs and patience 
towards offenders, IT. 15. 
Il. 21, II, 22, IV. 3.6. 
9.21. 23. V. 15.19. 22. VI.5. 
19+. 24.25.52. VIL. I. 16. 19. 
34- 41. VIIL 4- 13. $3. 18.9. 
20, 25» 37+ 43+ X.6. 30, XII. 
12, See Patience, Reconcilia- 
tion, 

All or moſt of theſe motives recapi- 
tulated, and reduced into 10, 
heads. X1. 16. 

Men [ See Great men, Bodie |} 
the corruption and ignorance of 
moſt men, IV. 31.37. Xl. 13. 

Mens judgements, See Judgment. 

Mercy and Compaſſion. I, 6.8, 

Mind, | See Bodie, Soul: | ſame 

proper:2es of it,V.18, VIIL5 4-57. 


THE TABLE. 


A particular priviledge of tha 
Minde, that it is not ſubje# to 
be croſſed apd hindered, VIIE. 
39+ X.34.See Hindrances how 
to be, (oc. 

Falſe Miracles. I. 3. 

Moderation of wind I. 13, VE 
28. VII. 4o. XII 20. 

In _— belonging to the body, (oc, 

« 13, 
In matters of outward pomp and 
Ratelineſs, I. 14. 

Modeſtie [" See Oſtentation |] 1, 

$+ 6.7. IX. 28, 
N 


Reaſon and Nature all one, VII. 8. 

To live according to Nature, 
happineſs, and true Philoſophie. 
I, 6. 14. IV. 41. 43+ V. 1. 3- 
9. VI. 15. 31. 39. VII. 16. 29. 
30. 43+ VIIL 1. 11. IX. 24» 
43. X. 2.8. 17, XI. 15.18. 
XIL 25, : 

The truz2 Nature of every parti- 


cular objeft, that preſents it ſelf 


to be rationably conſidered, and 
penetrated into, THI, 11. 22. IV. 
9, 18, VI. 3. 11. VII 3. 10, 
12, IX, 23. XI, 16. 

The happineſs of this kind of can» 
templation. X. 9. 

Whatſoever is Natural, is beauti- 
fall. IH. 2. VI. 33, 


O. 

Obje&s b:w to be divided. IV. 17. 
VII. 21. XL. 2, XL. 7, 14.See 
Nature, 

Obſcureneſs, [ See Vertue, gyc, ] 

Opinion and conceit all in all in 
the world, TL. 13+ TEL 10. IV, 
3+ 7+ 32s Ve 29. VI. 147. VII. 
11, 13+ 14.;VIIL 38. 47. IX. 
11.13, 30. 32, XI, 10. 1g 16. 

7” 


<< 


77, 21, XIL.16. See Ignorance. 
Our Opinions, the true and origi- 
nal ground and cauſe of all our a- 
Hons, X. 39. 
Diverſity of opinions, not incom- 
a with unitie of affetions, 
Though it be a great vexation to 4 
wiſe man to converſe with 
wicked worldly men, TX. 3. 
Order mm all things. IV. 36. V.8. 
VI. 34-See World, whar it is. 
Oſtentation and vain-glory taxed. 
FT. 4. 6, YH. 31. IX. 28. XI. 
16, 9'7, XII. 3. 
P 


Patience. I. 5. = q 

In affliftrons and croſſes | See 
Meekneſs, Bleffings, Cc. ]mo- 
tives to it, 1.17. IV. 3. 41. V. 
8.16. 19. VI. I. 40. 47. $3» 
VII, 25.31. 39. VIIL 15. 22, 
33. 34. 45+ $0. 1X.35.38. X, 
3.5. 36.XL 5, XII. 9.11.19. 

Paine what it is, and how to be 
born. V. 20, VII. 22:35. YL, 
26,IX. 41. 

Partiality, !hough it be but in or- 
dinary things as publich ſights, 


(9c. not laudable, 1. 2. 
Perſeverance, ]See Coſtancy.X.8, 
Philoſophic What. IT. 3. I. 15. V. 


9.VL. 10. VIIL 1. 1X. 28. 41. 

Picty and godlineſs ovr end. See 
1; 

Placabiliry,[ See Reconciliation, 
Ingenuows Plainneſs and ſimpli- 
citie. ] I. 11. VIE. $8. IX. 
28. X.1.9.33. XI. 14. XI. 
20. See alſo _ 

Pleaſure carnal not to be deſired, 
V. 1, VII, 17, 37-IX. 1. 
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True Pleaſure and happineſs. [ See 
Happineſs. ] X. 1. 34. 

Praiſe and commendation, See Ho- 
nour, ec. 

Praiers to be nſed npon all occaſi- 
ons. VI. 21, 

How, and for what to be made.V, 
7+ IX, 40. X. 36. 37. 

Our Preſent eſtate js that » hich 
» e muſt ever intend, and cave- 
fully look to. ITT. 13. See Souls. 

What is truly Profitable, 111, 7. 
8. VI. 39. VIII. 9. 

Providence [_ See Diſcretion? I, 
13, 

Divine Providence, See God. 


Q. 

Querelouſneſs taxed. VIII, 48. 
IX, 10:35, See alſo Induſtry, 
Patience, 


R, 

Reaſon. TV, 4. TX. 8. 

Reaſon the end of our Lives. I. $. 
TE. 5. ITE. x3. TV. 10. IH. 25. 
VI. 13. 32. 39. 45+ VII. 2.18, 
29. 42. VIII. 2. X. 2. XII. 24. 
See Underſtanding, Soul. 

Much Reading oftentimes a hin- 
derance to devotion, I. 16, 
19. HI. 15, 

Want of it no hinderance at all to 
vertue, VIII. 7, See Arts li- 
beral, Learning. 

Recolledtion of all things into God, 
IV. 19. VI. 4 X. 7» 

Recompence,See Courtefies, (7c. 

Reconciliation, I, 4. 10. 12, 

Relapſe. VI. 27. 

The mutual Relation of things hu- 
mane and divine. III. ' 14. 

Of man to man [| See Society ] V. 
17. X.6. XI. 16. 


Of man to other creatures, VI.21, 
VII. 30. 

Repenrance, what it is. VIII.9. 

Not to be differred.IT.1.3, II. 15. 

IV.14.21.30.VE.9g.VII.21.X.18. 

Reprove others how we ſhould. 1. 
7+ 11, VE. 30. XI. 11. 16.9'!, 
See Meeknels. 

ReſurreRion glanced at.X1T. 4. 

Retire, See Tranquillity, Solita- 

 rinels. 

The beſt hind of -— 


Shamefac'dneſs, I. 1. 

Sin a mans evil and mi('1y IX.2. 

Sincerity, [ See plainnefs | all in 
all.X.12, 

Society the end of man. V. 15.19. 

23-24 29.VI.49.1X.7.21.XI.19. 

'Solitarineſs | See Tranquillixy] 
much affetted by Antoninus.TV.2. 

Arguments againſt it, as contrarie 
to the end of a mans being, (5c. 
V. 15+ 23:24« 

Soul,the worth of it in compariſon 
of all other things.I.16. VI. 15. 
VII. 44. XII. 15. $:e Reaſon. 

Some properties of it. XI.1. 11. 

XII.23. 
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